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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Address  by  Mr.  A.  Andrews  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

It  lias  indeed  been  an  honour  and  one  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  to  have  been  chairman  of  the  College  throughout  three 
difficult  years.  It  is  true  that  in  this  period  the  meetings  have  been 
no  more  numerous  than  in  one  single  normal  year  of  office,  but  the 
routine  activities  have  been  going-  on  all  the  time.  I  think  that 
the  work  done  in  this  last  year  will  be  of  real  import  in  the  history 
of  the  College,  and  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  term  with  somewhat 
mixed  feelings — happy  at  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me 
and  the  support  you  have  given,  grateful  (though  perhaps  a  little 
regretful  to  hand  over  when  the  College  is  really  alive  and  momen¬ 
tous  things  are  impending)  and  perhaps  a  little  relieved  at  passing 
on  the  responsibility. 

Throughout  the  educational  world  there  is  talk  to-day  of  re¬ 
organization  and  reconstruction.  We  have  our  problems,  too, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  we  want. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  now  reached  the  bedrock  in  calculating 
the  incidence  of  blindness  and  we  can  estimate  more  accurately 

_ J 

than  ever  before  the  numbers  for  whom  we  have  to  provide.  To 
plan,  then,  should  not  be  difficult,  though  one  can  foresee  numer¬ 
ous  snag's  in  the  execution  of  the  ideal  plan.  In  our  previous 
survey  we  favoured  the  “multi-track”  school,  though  1  am 
informed  that  even  then  there  was  a  minority  opinion  against  it. 
Since  that  time  the  main  body  of  outside  educational  opinion  has 
gone  against  this  type  of  school,  but  we  must  give  the  matter  our 
earnest  consideration.  When  1  think  of  the  spirit  of  our  reunions 
at  Blenheim  Walk  1  feel  most  strongly  that  it  is  a  great  thing  in 
the  lives  of  our  blind  pupils  to  “belong”  somewhere.  We  must 
think  in  terms  of  whole  careers,  for  our  children  are  our  children 
through  life.  We  rejoice  in  their  successes  and  sympathize  and 
advise  in  their  failures  or  disappointments  ;  nothing  less  will  satis¬ 
fy  the  earnest  teacher  of  the  blind.  In  moving  children  about  at 
comparatively  short  intervals  from  one  type  of  school  to  another 
we  might  destroy  something  very  valuable  to  their  happiness  in 
life,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  get  a  wide  expression  of 
opinion  from  our  blind  colleagues  in  order  to  compute  a  true 
profit  and  loss  account. 
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In  considering  further  education,  placement  must  come  into 
the  forefront  of  the  picture.  This  was  admirably  pointed  out  by 
Councillor  Evans  in  our  recent  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  all  means  let  us  give  each  blind  child  the  ftdlest  educa¬ 
tion  from  which  he  is  capable  of  deriving  benefit,  but  let  us  be 
quite  frank  with  them  at  the  outset  and  let  them  go  forward  well 
knowing  the  trials  to  come.  An  honours  degree  at  Oxford  does 
not  of  itself  imply  occupation  on  that  plane,  and  it  can  lead  to 
great  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction.  The  area  of  placement 
needs  much  exploration  yet,  and  new  discoveries  in  that  direction 
will  do  much  to  influence  our  remodelling  of  education. 

Owing  to  the  closure  of  our  blind  section  my  future  work  on 
that  side  will  be  more  closely  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
partially-sighted.  Some  of  our  colleagues  do  not  like  over¬ 
emphasized  reference  to  technique,  but  there  is  a  technique  in 
teaching,  modified  for  the  blind  and  again  differently  modified  for 
the  partially-sighted.  It  seems  a  pity  that  there  is  not  more 
matter  concerning  technique  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the 
guidance  of  our  young  teachers.  In  spite  of  conditions  we,  in 
Leeds,  have  been  able  to  continue  our  experiments  in  the  modifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  teaching  partially-sighted  children.  At  this 
stage  we  can  only  report  good  progress,  but  we  are  hoping  eventu¬ 
ally  to  produce  some  tangible  evidence  of  our  work  in  this  respect. 

The  home  teaching  service  is  also  in  need  of  reorganization, 
for  the  duties  and  conditions  seem  to  have  altered  very  much 
from  those  envisaged  at  its  inception.  It  is  up  to  all  those  eligible 
to  realize  that  in  the  College  they  have  an  organization  in  which 
they  can  pool  their  ideas  and  assess  their  requirements  and  which 
could  represent  them  as  a  hundred-per-cent  corporate  body  in  any 
dealings  with  the  authorities.  In  this  connection  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  your  executive  this  morning  appointed  a  standing 
committee  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  home  teachers.  The  pre¬ 
war  survey  was  exhaustive  and  its  recommendations  very  definite. 
To  me  the  home  teaching  service  is  a  national  one  and  should  be 
administered  nationally.  It  is  really  unjust  that  there  should  be 
such  variance  in  duties  and  in  superannuation,  even  in  some  cases 
no  superannuation  at  all.  These  anomalies  can  be  adjusted  only 
by  lively  interest  and  constant  pressure  from  each  member  of  the 
service. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  great  work  done 
by  our  Hon.  Registrar,  Dr.  Ritchie.  We  all  admire  his  absolute 
sincerity  of  purpose  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  College,  and 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  ungrudging  toil 
which  have  made  my  duties  throughout  the  three  years  of  office 
really  pleasurable. 
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SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  of  the  Southern  Branch  is  to  be  held  at  Woodbine 
Cottage,  Winchmore  Hill  Road,  London,  N.21,  on  Saturday, 
October  3rd,  at  2-45  p.m. 

Problems  on  reforms  for  school,  home  and  craft  teachers  are 
to  be  discussed.  Members  are  asked  to  send  in  suggestions  for 
discussion  beforehand  and  also  to  notify  the  Secretary  if  intending 

to  be  present. 

Nearest  approach  :  by  Piccadilly  line  to  Southgate  Station  and 
then  by  No.  244  bus  along  Winchmore  Hill  Road. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Bv  S.  O.  Myers. 

There  are  certain  obvious  difficulties  about  the  teaching  of 
science  to  blind  children.  Much  of  the  work  attempted  in  schools 
for  seeing  children,  particularly  quantitative  experimental  work, 
is  quite  impossible  for  blind  children.  A  blind  child  cannot 
measure  liquids  accurately,  cannot  see  that  acids  turn  red  litmus 
blue,  cannot  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  spectrum,  cannot  even 
tell  that  carbon-dioxide  turns  lime  water  milky. 

These  limitations  do  not  mean  however  that  blind  children 
cannot  study  science.  School  science  should  not  be  a  mere  class¬ 
room  study;  it  should  be  treated  in  close  relation  to  life.  Blind 
children  do  not  get  the  opportunity  to  see,  use  and  understand 
appliances  in  constant  use  in  ordinary  life ;  the  science  course 
should  help  them  to  become  familiar  with  such  things.  The  scheme 
should  not  consist  in  the  performance  of  a  few  experiments  which 
the  children  can  manage,  isolated  affairs  with  no  reference  to  the 
main  body  of  scientific  thought.  Nor  should  science  be  a  spas¬ 
modic  set  of  lessons  where  Miss  X  or  Mr.  Y  achieves  fame  by 
making  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide, 
or,  worse,  by  failing  to  produce  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  or  perhaps  getting  just  a  little  hydrogen  and 
no  oxygen,  because,  well  .  .  .  “It  doesn’t  seem  to' work  to-day.” 

No!  Science  must  be  presented  as  an  organized  body  of 
progressive  thought  and  discovery,  the  central  factor  being  the 
objective  search  for  truth. 

A  blind  child  is  in  a  senior  school  department  for  five  years, 
from  the  ages  of  11  to  16,  and  is  then  in  a  training  department  for 
a  further  three  years.  With  five  years  in  school  and  a  further 
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two  years  in  continuation  classes,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  scheme  in  science,  even  if  the  time  devoted 
to  the  subject  be  only  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  week.  The! 
scheme  should  be  especially  adapted  for  blind  children,  but  should 
not  be  restricted  in  scope  because  they  cannot  see  and,  hence,  can¬ 
not  perform  certain  tasks.  In  any  case,  the  quantitative  type  of 
experiment  beyond  the  powers  of  a  blind  person  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  a  science  scheme.  It  is  merely  a  hang-over  from  the 
early  days  of  science  teaching  and  from  schools  which  have, 
unfortunately,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  examination  in  practical 
work  and  must,  therefore,  follow  out  a  scheme  of  work  which  will 
enable  examiners  to  set  and  mark  questions,  the  results  of  which 
are  easy  to  assess.  The  science  scheme  in  our  schools  need  suffer 
from  no  such  limitations.  It  should  cover  as  wide  an  area  of 
knowledge  as  possible  and  should  be  linked  closelv  with  such  other 
studies  as  geography,  elementary  mathematics,  housecraft  and 
handwork. 

Perhaps  I  can  clarify  what  I  mean  by  stating  the  five  principal 
aims  of  a  comprehensive  science  course  for  schools  for  the  blind, 
namely,  the  appreciation  of:  — 

(1)  The  central  factor  of  science:  the  objective  search  for  truth. 

(2)  The  applications  of  science  to  the  home  and  practical  work 

concerned  with  it. 

(3)  The  applications  of  science  in  the  modern  world,  e.g.,  power, 

communication,  industrial  production,  etc. 

(4)  The  science  of  living  things  and,  in  particular,  of  man. 

(5)  The  latest  developments  in  scientific  thought. 

Possibly  many  teachers  will  feel  that  such  a  scheme  is  too 
ambitious  and  beyond  the  powers  of  blind  children  generally. 
Especially  may  they  feel  so  when  I  give  a  suggested  syllabus  later 
in  this  article.  I  admit  that  the  scheme  is  ambitious,  but  what 
harm  is  there  in  being  ambitious?  Also,  at  present,  owing  to 
lack  of  facilities,  some  parts  of  the  work  may  not  be  practicable, 
but  I  am  suggesting  the  course  as  something  that  might  be  done 
in  the  schools  of  the  future,  maybe  of  the  near  future. 

For  the  full  working- of  the  scheme  1  am  suggesting,  an  experi-* 
mental  room  is  essential.  Nevertheless,  if  no  special  room  is 
available,  much  can  be  done  in  the  classroom  if  access  to  the 
domestic  working  of  the  school  can  be  arranged  and  if  visits  can 
be  made  to  factories,  public  utility  undertakings,  etc.  The  special 
science  room  should,  I  consider,  be  fitted  up  mainly  for  the  older 
pupils  and  should  definitely  not  be  a  copy  of  the  normal  school 
laboratory.  It  should  combine  a  home  with  an  engineering  shop. 
Its  contents  should  include  taps  for  fitment  of  washers,  fuses  to 
mend,  pulleys  and  tools  for  experimental  and  mechanical  work, 
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a  model  steam  engine,  a  motor  cycle  engine  to  be  dismantled  and 
refitted,  electrical  gadgets  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  a  small 
supply  of  normal  laboratory  equipment.  This  room  should  be 
used  partly  as  a  demonstration  room  for  science  lessons,  but,  and 
this  is  more  important,  should  also  be  used  by  the  pupils  as  a 
science-handwork  room  for  individual  experimentation,  discovery 
and  training. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  syllabus  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  First,  an  introductory  period  for  pupils  below  the  age  of 
thirteen;  second,  the  senior  school  main  course;  third,  a  scheme 
for  continuation  classes.  An  outline  scheme  for  these  three 
periods  is  given  here  : — 

(1)  Introductory . 

(a)  Air — its  constituents;  air  pressure;  barometer;  experi- 
.  mental  work  concerned  with  these. 

(b)  Water — solutions;  boiling  and  evaporation;  filtering; 
water  supply. 

(c)  Sound — pitch;  frequency;  speed;  musical  instruments. 

(d)  Elementary  Electricity — frictional ;  easy  experiments ; 
thunderstorm. 

(2)  Senior  School  Main  Course. 

(a)  Biology — plants;  worm;  fish;  frog;  human  physiology; 
evolution,  etc. 

( b )  Power — force,  energy,  work;  machines  and  engines; 
coal,  oil,  electricity. 

(c)  Fundamental  ideas  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

(d)  The  Universe — sun,  earth,  planets,  stars. 

(e)  Life  and  work  of  great  scientists. 

(3)  Continuation  Classes. 

(a)  Revision  and  extension  of  above  syllabus. 

(b)  Theoretical  work  associated  with  visits  to  factories,  etc. 

(c)  Modern  developments — psychology;  atomic  structure; 
articles  from  periodical  magazines. 

With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  biology  section,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  consider  to  be  important,  I  have  at  various  times  carried 
out  all  of  the  above  work.  I  feel  that  the  scheme  could  be  put 
into  practice  in  its  entirety  in  a  fairly  large  school,  though  in  a 
small  school  it  might  be  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  programme. 
Among  the  books  that  I  have  found  useful  are:  Science  of  Life, 
by  Wells,  Wells  and  Huxley;  World  of  Science,  by  Sherwood 
Tavlor;  Science  in  the  Home,  by  W.  B,  Little. 
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“  .  .  .  TO  FRESH  WOODS,  AND  PASTURES  NEW.” 

Evacuation  of  Henshaw’s  School. 

By  C.  E.  Spurgeon. 

Whether  evacuation  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  a 
residential  school  for  blind  children  must  depend  on  under  what 
circumstances  the  school  is  evacuated,  and  to  what  new  conditions 
it  must  shape  itself.  Even  if  the  maximum  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  change  it  may  not  be  achieved  except  through  much  trial 
and  tribulation.  At  least  this  is  borne  out  by  the  story  of  the 
evacuation  of  Henshaw’s  elementary  school. 

Briefly,,  the  facts  are  as  follows.  In  September,  1939,  56  of 
the  73  children  on  the  register  returned  to  school  after  the  summer 
holiday  to  be  evacuated  to  Fulwood,  where  they  occupied  the 
hostel  previously  used  by  trainees,  and  joined  forces  with  the 
Preston  Homes  for  the  Blind  for  school  purposes.  Long  before 
Christmas,  however,  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  such  an 
arrangement  could  only  be  temporary.  The  limited  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  far  too  overcrowded  and  the  majority  of  the  17  children 
left  at  home  in  September  were  now  anxious^?)  to  return.  Further 
accommodation  was  sought  in  the  Preston  area,  the  scheme  being 
to  use  the  hostel  for  the  girls  and  to  transfer  the  boys  to  new 
premises.  The  search  was  unproductive,  and  in  January,  1940, 
the  girls  returned  to  Preston  (where  they  still  are),  while  the 
boys  reassembled  at  the  school  in  Old  Traft'ord.  Thus  the  school 
was  divided  and  has  remained  so. 

The  girls  are  now  much  more  comfortably  housed  in  the  hostel, 
and  the  joint  school  has  been  working  very  satisfactorily  and  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  sides,  first  under  Mr.  Thomas  and  now 
under  Mr.  Rothwell,  for  the  last  three  vears. 

The  boys  who  returned  to  Old  Trait'ord  in  January,  1940,  re¬ 
mained  there  for  the  year,  constituting  in  themselves  a  complete 
unit.  During-  the  severe  air  raids  on  Manchester  in  December, 
1940,  the  Institution  was  hit,  and  the  Board  of  Management 
decided  once  again  that  the  boys  must  be  evacuated.  Accordingly, 
they  remained  at  home  until  suitable  premises  could  be  found. 
This  was  not  an  easy  matter,  but  eventually  Hardwick  Hall,  Elles¬ 
mere,  was  obtained.  Equipment  was  brought  from  Old  Trafford 
and  the  boys  moved  in  on  June  3rd,  1941,  after  having  been  at 
home  for  nearly  six  months. 

The  first  year  at  Hardwick  has  just  drawn  to  a  close,  and  it 
seems  a  fitting  stage  at  which  one  may  pause  and  look  back  over 
the  changes  brought  about  in  the  school  bv  the  war. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  effects  has  been  the  division  of  the 
school  into  two  distinct  units — girls  and  boys — placed  so  far  from 
each  other  that  no  contact  is  possible.  It  is  not  my  intention  in 
ibis  article  to  enter  the  lists  either  on  behalf  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  co-educational  theory,  but  in  passing  I  must  comment  that  in 
taking  over  and  adapting  “house  premises”  for  school  purposes, 
having  only  one  sex  to  deal  with  has  considerably  lessened  many 
problems.  And  while  the  boys  have  been  removed  from  the 
quietening  and  sobering  influence  of  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  not  been  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  show  off 
before  the  fair  sex.  They  have  been  left  unmolested  and  unaffect¬ 
ed,  and  have  been  able  to  develop  “from  within”  along  normal 
lines.  Thus  the  shy  and  retiring  boy,  even  at  his  most  sensitive 
age,  has  not  felt  at  such  a  disadvantage. 

Furthermore,  all  activities  suitable  for  boys,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  have  been  enjoyed  to  the  full  without  having  to  give  way 
to  consideration  for  the  earls  or  to  the  interests  of  the  school  as 

o 

a  whole. 

Another  thing  which  has  proved  a  great  benefit  is  the  fact 
that  the  schoolboys  are  removed  from  all  contact  with  the  trainees. 
No  long'er  is  the  school  just  a  part,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  only  a 
small  part,  of  a  much  larger  entity.  Now  it  is  a  unit  on  its  own  ; 
each  must  do  his  best  to  make  and  keep  it  worthy.  Boys  of  14 
to  16  years  are  no  longer  overshadowed  by  youths  of  18  to  20,  to 
whom  they  must  leave  the  responsibility  for  the  efficient  running 
of  school  organizations.  They  themselves  are  now  the  “seniors.” 
The  younger  members  of  the  community  look  up  to  them  for 
example  and  guidance,  and  it  is  for  them  to  set  the  tone  and  the 
standard  of  the  school.  During  the  last  twelve  months  conditions 
at  Hardwick  have  been  admirably  suited  to  the  putting  of  these 
ideas  into  practice,  and  the  gain  has  been  self-evident.  Because 
of  shortage  of  staff  the  full  co-operation  and  help  of  the  older 
boys  has  been  essential  to  the  smooth  and  successful  running  of 
the  school.  A  system  of  prefects  has  been  in  operation  and  has 
worked  well.  Once  the  broad  outlines  of  procedure  have  been 
decided,  the  working  of  the  details  has  been  left  to  the  prefects, 
and  they  have  accepted  and  used  their  new-found  responsibilities 
in  a  manner  which  augers  well  for  their  future  careers.  I  he  boys 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hold  these  offices  have  had 
opportunities  of  learning  lessons  essential  to  their  full  develop¬ 
ment,  which  might  well  have  been  impossible  had  they  still  been 
chained  to  the  “junior  tradition”  of  the  pre-war  school-institution. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spaciousness 
of  our  buildings  at  Old  Trafford  will  not  expect  us  to  settle  down 
in  relativelv  cramped  quarters  without  experiencing  some  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discomforts.  At  Hardwick  we  are  not  exactly  over- 
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crowded — we  have  accommodation  for  a  further  io  to  15  boys — 
but  I  expect  our  experience  is  the  same  as  other  schools  similarly 
placed.  There  is  an  absence  of  dividing  corridors;  walls  are  thin 
and  far  from  sound  proof,  and  rooms  open  into  one  another. 
We  all  appear  to  be  on  top  of  each  other.  There  is  no  escape. 
However  fond  of  the  children  and  of  their  work  the  staff  may  be, 
it  is  essential  that,  if  they  are  not  to  become  nervy  and  over-tired 
before  the  end  of  the  term,  they  must  get  away  from  the  noise 
sometimes.  An  officer  off  duty  does  need  rest  and  quiet  if  he  or 
she  is  to  return  to  duty  fully  refreshed.  Limited  staff  quarters  also 
add  to  the  difficulty,  and  being  placed  well  out  in  the  country  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  get  completely  away  from  the  building 
to  some  outside  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  trials  that  the  staff 
have  had  to  endure,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  things  might  be 
(and  in-  some  places,  probably  arc)  very  much  worse,  they  have 
endured  willingly. 

The  greatest  benefit  felt  by  the  change  from  the  city  to  the 
country  has  been  in  the  outdoor  amenities.  At  Old  Trafford  these 
were  limited  to  a  small  and  inconvenient  asphalt  playground, 
supplemented  by  organized  visits  to  local  parks.  The  playing 
field,  which  at  one  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  but  now 
regarded  by  all  progressive  educationalists  as  a  part  of  the  school 
as  essential  as  the  classroom,  was  quite  out  of  the  question  be¬ 
cause  of  the  situation  and  locality  in  which  the  school  was  placed. 
Now  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  spacious  stretch  of  soft  green  turf, 
larg*e  enough  to  provide  several  football  pitches,  more  ground  than 
we  need  for  cricket  (the  boundary  score  has  disappeared  from  our 
own  rules  of  the  game)  and  still  plenty  of  space  for  walking  or 
romping*  according  to  our  mood.  Add  to  this  a  sand  pit  and  two 
good  ponds  and  it  almost  makes  the  schoolboy’s  paradise. 

The  school  has  had  its  own  partially-sighted  football  team  and 
has  enjoyed  several  matches  with  the  village  school.  Partially- 
sighted  and  blind  boys  have  been  able  to  play  their  own  games  of 
cricket  and  rounders  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  younger  ones 
the  sand  pit  has  been  some  compensation  for  having  to  forego  the 
annual  trip  to  the  seaside. 

The  large  kitchen  garden  has  also  made  its  contribution  to  the 
“new  order.”  Not  only  has  it  proved  invaluable,  with  its  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit,  to  the  matron  in  her  herculean  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  more  than  50  growing  schoolboys  well  fed  and  satisfied,  but  it 
has  given  a  new  zest  to  gardening  as  a  school  subject.  Many  of 
the  boys  under  the  expert  tuition  of  a  practical  gardener,  have 
helped  to  plant,  tend  and  gather  the  vegetables  and  fruit  which 
have  been  a  part  of  their  diet — indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  barren  and  smoke  begrimed  soil  of 
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Old  Trafford  to  raise  a  few  scraggy  cabbages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  caterpillars. 

“And  some  are  hardly  fit  to  trust  with  anything  that  grows.” 
These  have  found  ample  opportunities  to  make  their  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  the  community  by  assuring  a 
continuous  supply  of  sticks  and  logs  for  the  many  open  fires  re¬ 
quired  in  winter. 

Generally  speaking,  the  outdoor  country  life,  with  its  fresh 
and  invigorating  air,  has  proved  good  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
such  indoor  facilities  as  a  spacious  gymnasium  with  all  its  appara¬ 
tus,  and  some  remarkable  increases  in  height  and  weight  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  boys  have  been  recorded. 

One  aspect  of  evacuation  which  1  feel  cannot  be  ignored  by 
any  institution,  and  which  is  bound  to  affect  the  reaction  of  the 
tax-payer  to  the  spending  of  public  money  on  any  post-war  re¬ 
organization  of  the  education  of  blind  children,  is  the  impression 
that  those  of  us  now  in  rural  areas  make  upon  the  local  residents. 
The  establishment  of  a  school  for  blind  children  at  Hardwick  has 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Frankton.  Before 
our  coming  their  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  a  blind  child 
was  nil.  Now,  many  of  them  have  visited  the  school ;  they  have 
attended  the  school  sports  on  two  occasions  ;  they  have  enjoyed 
public  concerts  given  in  the  parish  hall  and  a  nativity  play  pre¬ 
sented  at  Christmas  in  the  church,  where  the  school  has  provided 
the  organist  for  Sunday  services  for  some  months.  All  these 
activities  are  points  of  contact  between  the  school  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  apart  from  the  immediate  benefit,  which 
has  been  mutual,  this  contact  must  react  in  favour  of  the  blind 
themselves  when  their  interests  are  embodied  in  the  wider  post¬ 
war  reconstruction. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  evacuation  of  Henshaw’s 
from  Old  Trafford  to  Hardwick  might  be  regarded  as  an  experi¬ 
ment — a  change  from  a  city  school  to  a  rural  school — an  experi¬ 
ment  that  has  been  accepted  not  unwillingly.  We  would  not  like 
to  think  of  many  conditions  under  which  we  are  living  as  perman¬ 
ent,  but  on  the  whole  the  school  has  gained  by  the  change.  Should 
the  time  come  (may  it  not  be  long  delayed  !)  when  Henshaw’s  will 
be  established  in  more  ideal  surroundings  than  those  pertaining  at 
Old  Trafford,  the  experience  gained  by  our  sojourn  at  Hardwick 
will  stand  us  in  good  stead.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  better 
what  must  be  provided  for  in  a  rural  community,  what  pitfalls  to 
avoid  in  our  planning,  and  furnish  those  responsible  for  the  next 
venture  with  knowledge  which  will  fully  compensate  for  any 
present  discontent. 
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THE  APPROACH  TO  BRAILLE  MUSIC. 


By  J.  Martin, 

Mus.B.,  F.R.C.O.,  F.T.C.L.,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  M.R.S.T. 


The  difficulty  experienced  by  many  blind  music  students  in 
learning-  and  applying-  the  Braille  music  notation  is  a  real  one  and 
requires  much  patience,  tact  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Some  students  appear  to  be  honestly  afraid  of  the  subject, 
while  others  rebel  against  it.  Yet  when  the  complications  of  the 
Braille  notation  are  compared  with  the  comparatively  simple  and 
(when  correctly  taught)  perfectly  obvious  principles  upon  which 
staff  notation  is  based,  even  this  attitude  is  to  some  extent 
understandable. 

It  seems  to  me,"  then,  that  any  system  of  study,  however 
unorthodox,  which  reduces  the  tedium  of  mastering  the  Braille 
notation  is  at  the  least  worth  trying,  and  the  plan  outlined  below 
has  proved  successful  over  a  period  of  years  and  with  many 
students. 

The  main  objections  to  the  old  method  of  training  blind  music 
students  in  the  earliest  stages  are:  (i)  it  not  only  failed  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest,  but  tended  to  kill  any  enthusiasm  which  the  pupil 
already  possessed;  (2)  the  all  important  question  of  “imagina¬ 
tion,”  inherent  in  modern  music  teaching,  had  to  take  a  second 
place  since  (3)  too  many  subjects  had  to  be  studied  concurrently. 
The  blind  child,  besides  learning  to  find  his  way  about  the  key¬ 
board — which  in  itself  is  to  him  no  trifle — had  to  learn  how  to 
treat  the  key,  to  use  his  arms,  hands  and  fingers  properly,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  read  from  Braille  and  memorize  every  bar 
before  he  could  begin  to  translate  it  into  sound.  That  so  many 
students  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  such  immense  difficulties  is  1 
suggest  a  tribute  to  their  courage  and  tenacity,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  their  teachers.  Nevertheless,  the  true  teacher  will  have 
no  desire  that  his  pupils  shall  tread  the  same  thorny  path  that  he 
trod  if  by  any  means  this  can  be  avoided. 

How  then  can  the  student’s  task  be  rendered  lighter  and  more 
interesting  without  upsetting  that  scientific  basis  upon  which  all 
teaching  must  rest?  My  solution  is  to  leave  Braille  notation 
out  of  the  reckoning  during  the  early  stages. 

The  young  blind  student  gets  his  first  ideas  of  time  and  rhythm 
from  the  appreciation  class  and/or  the  percussion  band.  He 
thus  comes  to  his  first  piano  lesson  with  a  groundwork  of  experi¬ 
ence  upon  which  the  teacher  can  immediately  commence  to  build. 

A  few  lessons  (short  in  the  case  of  young  children)  on  the 
names  of  the  white  keys  and  the  division  of  the  keyboard  into 
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octaves,  weight-touch,  rotation,  and  finger-action  in  its  easier 
aspect — and  the  student  is  ready  to  learn  a  few  pieces  by  rote. 
One  or  two  broad  rules  for  fingering  would  not  come  amiss  here. 
The  teacher  asks  the  child  to  find  the  key,  or  keys,  upon  which 
the  piece  begins,  and  after  ensuring  that  his  hand  is  in  the  correct 
position  proceeds  to  show  him  the  actions  necessary  to  play  it. 
While  making  sure  that  the  student  knows  what  “keys”  he  is 
playing  I  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  note-values  at  this  stage. 
Thus  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  play  more  complicated  rhythms  than 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  name  in  the  appreciation  class.  I  find 
Carrol’s  Scenes  at  a  Farm  excellent  material  for  this  purpose. 
Students  become  interested  at  once  and  play  the  tiny  pieces  with 
real  enjoyment  and  some  musicianship.  I  continue  this  system 
for  about  a  year,  by  which  time  the  pupil  is  often  able  to  reach 
the  standard  of  the  Associated  Board  Preliminary  Examination. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  I  introduce,  quite  gently, 
and  perhaps  in  an  informal  conversation,  the  subject  of  Braille 
music  notation.  Generally  the  student  shows  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  being  fired  with  the  desire  to  be  able  to  read  the  pieces 
he  has  already  learnt,  or  to  learn  others  for  himself.  (He  readily 
appreciates  that,  having-  so  many  others  to  help,  I  shouldn’t  have 
time  to  teach  him  all  the  music  he  would  like  to  learn.)  The 
various  essential  signs  are  gradually  introduced,  and  by  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  student  is  ready  (and  willing) 
to  make  a  serious  start  on  the  Braille  system.  For  this  purpose 
l  use  material  well  below  the  standard  of  technique  at  which  the 
pupil  has  arrived,  from  which  for  the  time  being-  I  amputate  all 
trimmings — slurs,  expression,  etc.  The  object  at  present  is  to 
give  the  child  confidence  in  his  ability  to  memorize  from  Braiile, 
and  phrasing  and  expression  marks  are  only  a  nuisance;  they  can 
be  introduced  by-and-by  without  causing  any  heart-burning. 
Either  original  items,  or  pieces  from  the  New  Czerny,  Book  1, 
or  perhaps  one  of  the  Carrol  numbers  which  has  not  already  been 
learnt  can  be  used  at  this  stag*e.  An  interesting  idea  would  be  to 
write  out  a  piece  which  the  pupil  already  knows  and  let  him  see 
how  it  looks  in  Braille. 

Students  trained  on  these  lines  progress  rapidly  and  soon 
acquire  sufficient  notational  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  study 
pieces  of  a  degree  of  technical  difficulty  similar  to  that  at  which 
they  had  arrived  before  commencing  the  study  of  Braille. 
Furthermore,  all  fear  of,  or  rebellion  against,  the  system  has 
been  destroyed.  It  is  no  good  merely  telling  students  that  “all 
blind  people  learn  music  this  way  and  you  must  persevere”;  it 
is  of  no  use  trying  to  force  them  by  some  means  or  other — the 
objection  to  the  Braille  system  must  be  got  out  of  the  way. 

To  sum  up.  The  practical  advantages  of  the  plan  sketched 
above  are  :  (1)  the  student  can  master  the  all-important  subject  of 
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technique  first,  without  having*  to  undergo  the  discouraging*  pro¬ 
cess  of  grinding  out  each  bar  from  a  Braille  copy  before  he  can 
play  it  on  the  piano ;  (2)  he  can  early  give  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  “imagination”  and  “expression”  in  playing  his  little 
pieces;  (3)  he  can  commence  to  study  an  instrument  while  his 
knowledge  of  Braille  is  undeveloped.  Its  psychological  advan¬ 
tages  are:  (1)  the  student  is  able  to  make  music  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  his  interest  is  stimulated  from  the  outset ; 
(2)  he  early  gathers  a  little  repertoire  which  he  can  play 
for  himself  or  for  friends — a  most  valuable  point — and  which  will 
serve  to  lighten  his  period  of  practice  when  he  comes  to  grapple 
with  Braille  notation ;  (3)  much  of  the  undeniable  drudgery  in¬ 
herent  in  the  old  method  of  teaching — drudgery  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil — is  eliminated. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Placement  of  Blind  in  Industry. — A  joint  committee  of  the 
National  Federation,  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College,  and  the 
Home  Teachers’  Society,  met  in  Edinburgh  on  19th  August  to 
discuss  with  Mr.  Todd,  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  question  of 
placing  blind  people  in  industry.  The  College  and  Society  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  unaltered,  but,  owing  to  changes  in  the  Federation 
executive,  that  body  was  represented  by  Mr.  Hobby  (president), 
Mr.  M.  Diarmid  (secretary)  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Mulholland 
and  Robb.  Mr.  Todd  explained  that  he  was  only  dealing  with  a 
short-term  plan,  but  hinted  that  a  long-term  plan  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Government.  Under  this  short-term  plan  no  blind 
person  would  be  accepted  for  a  Government  training  course,  but 
an  immediate  effort  was  to  be  made  to  absorb  suitable  blind  per¬ 
sons  into  various  types  of  industry,  where  the  training  would  be 
done  in  the  factory.  He  read  over  quite  a  lengthy  list  of  pro¬ 
cesses  (mostly  in  engineering)  which  had  been  found  suitable  for 
blind  people  in  England  and  Wales,  and  suggested  that  a  be¬ 
ginning  might  be  made  with  two  factories  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  made  plain  that 
managers  of  workshops  for  the  blind  were  not  in  favour  of  their 
employees  seeking  work  in  munition  factories,  as  they  would 
almost  certainly  be  out  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Todd  replied  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  was  mainly  trying  to 
recruit  blind  people  who  were  not  in  full-time  employment,  and 
would  not  accept  a  workshop  employee  without  the  manager’s 
approval.  From  the  home  teaching  side  it  was  pointed  out  that 
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blind  persons  with  disability  pensions  would  run  a  serious  risk 
ol  being'  worse  oiT  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  they  were  at  present, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  these  should  not  generally  be  encouraged 
to  enter  a  factory.  However,  there  was  a  considerable  residue, 
some  of  whom  might  well  prove  suitable  workers.  Finally,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  small  number  of  capable  blind  persons  should 
be  chosen  from  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  that  Mr.  Todd, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Mulholland  and  Mr.  Stewart,  should  make  an 
effort  to  have  these  placed  in  the  two  selected  factories.  There 
was  no  objection  to  suitable  placement  in  other  areas.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  employment  exchange  will  attempt  to  place  a 
blind  person  until  the  appropriate  form  is  signed  by  an  official  of 
the  society  with  which  he  is  connected. 

Mr.  Janies  Irving .: — Mr.  James  Irving,  superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Outdoor  Mission  to  the  Blind,  died 
on  3rd  July,  after  a  few  months’  illness.  He  was  appointed  home 
teacher  for  Ayrshire  in  1910,  and  held  that  post  until  1932,  when 
he  was  made  superintendent.  He  took  a  thoroughly  practical  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work,  sparing  neither  time  nor  effort  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  was  respected  and  appreciated  by 
those  he  worked  for  and  by  those  who  worked  with  him.  He  was 
a  keen  member  of  the  College,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Scottish  branch  for  the  year  1936-37.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  general  executive  for  three  years. 

Miss  Barbara  McIntosh. — Miss  Barbara  Ross  McIntosh  died 
recently.  Her  father  was  known  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  as 
“the  blind  minister.”  Miss  McIntosh  was  also  blind,  and  in 
addition  suffered  from  paralysis.  She  had  a  nature  above  dis¬ 
abilities,  and  her  sunny  writings  gave  pleasure  to  many  readers. 
In  her  stories  she  dealt  penerallv  with  Scottish  life,  and  her 
mastery  of  Scots  speech  was  complete.  Her  verse  was  probably 
her  most  intimate  work,  of  which  The  Scent  of  the  Broom  anil 
other  Poems  is  the  best  collection. 


[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  August  10th,  ‘1942.] 

OUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES. 

With  their  usual  air  of  sedate  philosophy  some  small  children 
in  a  Manchester  school  were  the  other  morning  drinking  their 
daily  ration  of  milk  when  an  inspector  entered.  Seeking  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  one  blue-eyed  child  aged  six,  he  asked,  in 
his  best  fatherly  style,  “May  I  have  your  glass  of  milk?”  The 
blue  eyes  rolled  up  to  him  solemnly.  ‘‘You  don’t  want  milk,” 
replied  the  infant,  “What  you  want  is  two  bitters.” 
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OBITUARY— PERCY  COOKE. 

By  Chas.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson. 

The  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  has  lost,  by  death,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  devoted  of  its  voluntary  helpers. 

Mr.  Percy  Cooke,  of  Eyre  Crescent,  had  for  many  years  given 
a  number  of  hours  weekly  to  reading  for  our  Braille  copyists,  an 
essential  part  in  the  production  of  Braille  publications ;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  read  regularly  to  our  blind  students  those  books  which 
were  not  available  in  Braille,  a  patient  service  which  is  remember¬ 
ed  with  gratitude.  In  both  these  activities  Mr.  Cooke’s  acceptable 
reading  was  especially  esteemed  by  his  blind  friends,  as  was  his 
high  sense  of  duty  to  those  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  help. 

When  some  eight  years  ago  a  group  of  former  pupils  of  the 
school  approached  Mr.  Cooke  with  the  request  that  he  should 
lead  them  in  dramatic  work  he  willingly  acceded  to  this  further 
call  on  his  time  and  talents.  The  work  done  under  his  tuition 
and  guidance  brought  surprised  commendation  from  every  audi¬ 
ence,  and  the  players  were  the  first  to  give  the  credit  to  their 
patient,  painstaking  and  exacting  producer. 

The  directors  of  the  institution,  the  staff  and  a  host  of  past 
and  present  pupils  of  the  school  mourn  the  passing  of  a  valued 
friend,  whose  outstanding  characteristics  were  courtesy  and  un¬ 
fail  in  o-  consideration  for  those  with  whom  he  worked. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

This  summer  of  1942,  with  its  lull  in  enemy  activity  over 
Britain,  has  enabled  people  to  meet  and  discuss  their  various 
problems.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  for  sending  us  the  papers  read  at  the  Conferences 
held  this  year.  As  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  now  published  bi¬ 
monthly  we  find  it  impossible  to  publish  them  all,  excellent  though 
they  are. 

“How  We  Learn,”  a  paper  given  by  Miss  G.  Conway,  B.A., 
is  an  able  analysis  of  the  learning  process  as  revealed  in  the 
study  of  childhood.  Her  theme  is  that  the  child  always  learns 
best  by  its  own  efforts,  and  that  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  to 
assist  the  learner  to  maintain  living  contact  with  environment. 

Miss  H.  A.  Rimer  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  at 
Sheffield  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Blind  Persons  Acts 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  give  local  authorities  extraordinary 
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powers  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  social  and  economic  conditions  as  preventative 
measures. 

Miss  Fisher,  of  the  After-Care  Department,  Birmingham, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  handicraft  class,  now  16 
years  old,  and  also  much  practical  information  on  the  teaching 
of  handicrafts.  Equally  interesting  is  Mr.  P.  Lowe’s  (Harrogate) 
account  of  how  he  teaches  basketry  to  the  Deaf-Blind. 

From  Walter  Philipps’  paper,  “Employment  of  the  Blind  in 
Sighted  Industries  in  Pre-war  Germany,”  it  appears  that  much 
had  been  done  in  Germany  to  get  blind  people  into  general 
industry.  Under  the  Nazi  regime  it  was  made  unmistakably 
clear  by  the  infamous  law  of  compulsory  sterilization,  etc.,  that 
blind  people  were  of  secondary  importance — not  even  poor  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Herrenvolk  ! 

The  two  publications  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum,  have  now 
combined  and  the  first  joint  issue  appeared  in  February  of  this 
year.  Miss  Lucy  Goldth waite,  who  for  some  years  was  librarian 
of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  has 
become  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  publication. 

The  February  edition  contains  a  report  on  “The  Eye  Condi¬ 
tions  among  pupils  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
I939_4°*”  The  following  tentative  figures  are  given  in  computing 
the  average  rate  of  blindness  for  the  school  age  group:  17.8 
blind  per  100,000  of  the  population  of  school  age.  The  Committee 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  6.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have 
vision  sufficient  to  warrant  education  by  sight-saving  methods  and 
3.8  per  cent  should  be  removed  to  regular  schools. 

Causes  of  blindness  receive  special  attention.  23.8  per  cent 
of  blindness  in  children  is  stated  to  be  due  to  infectious  diseases. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  even  now  the  most  important,  10.6 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  study  of  this  report  indicates  the  variety  of  professional 
groups  who  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
particular  mention  being  made  of  the  health  authorities. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  has  invited  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
to  come  to  Florida  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the 
activities  of  the  Council. 

Readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  of  a  recently  published 
book  by  Dr.  Hayes  on  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Part  II  concerns  mental  measurements  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  makes  readily  available  to  teachers  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  25  years  of  listing.  It  is  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  the  price  is  $2.50. 
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An  interesting  experiment  is  being-  tried  out  in  the  Barnes 
School  of  the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind,  U.S.A. 
A  farm  school  has  been  started,  and  it  is  proposed  to  train  the 
students  in  poultry  and  dairy  husbandry — to  hatch,  brood  and 
raise  chickens,  to  milk  and  handle  dairy  cattle,  to  construct  part 
of  the  poultry  equipment,  and  to  use  farm  tools.  Gardening  and 
the  raising  of  farm  crops  are  also  taught.  The  project  is  one 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  our  superintendents  in  their  study 
of  post-war  problems.  The  moving  of  our  schools  into  the  country 
has  brought  to  light  interesting  facts.  Many  of  our  children 
come  from  rural  areas  and  their  interests  and  traditions  centre 
around  rural  occupations.  Children  are  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  construct  rabbit  hutches  and  chicken  runs ;  they  have 
correct  instincts  in  the  care  of  their  pets,  and,  after  a  little  in¬ 
struction  surreptitiously  given,  know  how  to  ride  a  horse  and 
even  to  milk  a  cow  !  After  the  war,  are  we  still  going  to  be 
content  to  keep  these  grown-up  children  in  a  stuffy  workshop 
making  the  interminable  basket?  Why  not  a  farm  workshop  for 
the  blind,  designed  to  provide  employment  for  those  of  our  pupils 
who  come  from  the  country?  In  villages  I  believe  it  is  possible 
to  find  adult  blind  men  whose  only  occupation  seems  to  be  the 
chopping  of  wood,  a  position  analogous  to  the  city  blind  man  of 
30  years  ago,  whose  only  occupation  was  standing  at  street 
corners  collecting  pennies  ! 

From  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  comes  a  pitiful  story  of 
inadequacy  in  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  This  is  in  the 
form  of  an  article  by  L.  Leydesdorff-Van  Pragg.  The  Nether- 
. lands  East  Indies,  with  its  population  of  60  millions,  has  more 
than  half-a-million  people  blind,  judged  by  our  own  standards. 
Except  in  about  30,000  cases  blindness  could  have  been  prevented. 
Trachoma  is  the  main  cause,  a  disease  chiefly  due  to  poor 
hygienic  conditions.  The  population  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  consists  largely  of  natives  who  are  illiterate  and  who  have 
very  little  contact  with  European  inhabitants .  They  prefer  to  go, 
when  they  are  sick,  to  the  native  wonder-doctor  rather  than  to  a 
European  doctor.  There  are  few  private  hospitals  for  diseases 
of  the  eye.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  Juliana  Hospital, 
Jogjakarta,  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Yap,  a  Chinese  eye  specialist 
and  the  owner-director.  It  is  computed  there  is  enough  work  here 
for  50  eye  doctors,  but  the  population  is  so  poor  that  a  young 
doctor  could  hardly  earn  his  living.  A  very  sorry  story  when  we 
read  it  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  notion  of  the  riches  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  !  I  may  say  this  report  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  was  sent  under  the  date  October  17th,  1941,  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
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SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Refresher  Course  for  Home  Teachers. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  held  its  first 
refresher  course  this  summer.  The  committee  did  not  anticipate 
a  large  attendance  and  decided  that  a  week  would  be  as  much  as 
most  home  teachers  could  be  spared  from  work  in  war  time. 

Contrary  to  expectation  the  number  of  applicants  exceeded 
the  accommodation  available  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu- 
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tion,  where  the  course  was  held. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Nazis  chose  the  very  week  of 
the  course  to  blitz  Birmingham  on  three  different  nights,  destroy¬ 
ing  by  fire  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Birmingham  Institution. 
In  spite,  however,  of  disturbed  nights  the  course  was  voted  an 
unqualified  success. 

The  lectures  and  talks  covered  a  wide  and  varied  field.  Mr. 
Archer  Hall,  a  Birmingham  ophthalmic  surgeon,  gave  a  most 
valuable  talk  upon  diseases  of  the  eye.  Mr.  Dyfri  Jones’  garden¬ 
ing  talk  enchanted  everyone,  and  Mr.  Ottaway,  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
helped  his  audience  to  think  of  the  blind  and  their  reactions  from 
a  new  angle.  Other  subjects  dealt  with  were  insurance;  domi¬ 
ciliary  assistance  scales  and  assessments  ;  homes  ;  the  deaf-blind ; 
office  routine;  the  functions  of  national,  regional  and  other  blind 
welfare  organizations ;  social  centres ;  wartime  difficulties  of 
home  teachers;  and  hygiene.  Owing  to  the  damage  done  by  the 
raids  Mr.  Edkins  was  unfortunately  unable  to  give  his  talk  on 
education,  training  and  employment.  He  managed,  however,  to 
show  the  home  teachers  round  the  various  departments  of  the 
Institution.  Miss  Fisher  and  Miss  West  dealt  with  handicrafts 
in  the  afternoon  and  instruction  on  wireless  sets  was  given  by 
the  staff  wireless  expert. 

The  “brains  trust”  proved  a  great  success.  Mr.  Myers  was 
the  question  master,  and  the  home  teachers  responded  energeti¬ 
cally  to  the  suggestion  that  they  should  submit  questions.  The 
result  was  that  a  number  of  problems  were  brought  up  and  solved 
to  the  best  ability  of  the  “brains  trust.” 

There  were  not  very  many  entrants  for  the  pastime  occupa¬ 
tions  competition.  This  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  difficulties  of 
securing  materials,  but  some  of  the  suggestions  were  distinctly 
original,  and  nearly  everyone  came  away  with  fresh  ideas. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  all  who  attended  expressed 
their  thanks  to  the  matron  for  what  she  had  done  to  make 
her  visitors  comfortable  and  for  the  wonderful  meals  she  had 
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provided,  including*  most  welcome  cups  of  tea  in  the  night  during 
the  raids.  It  was  generally  appreciated  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  such  a  gathering  is  the  daily  contact 
with  the  other  home  teachers  and  that  the  social  side  of  a  refresh¬ 
er  course  is  as  important  as  the  instructional  side.  For  this 
reason  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  arranged 
for  the  meetings  to  be  held  under  one  roof,  to  accommodate 
the  teachers  in  the  same  building  and  for  the  secretary  to  be 
present  throughout  the  week  in  order  to  ensure  that  everything 
should  run  smoothly. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  A  HOME  TEACHERS’ 
REFRESHER  COURSE. 

By  N.  G.  Westby  ( Home  Teacher). 

A  refresher  course,  arranged  by  the  Southern  Regional  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  from  Monday,  July  27th,  to  Saturday,  August 
1  st,  and  about  50  home  teachers  attended. 

The  home  teachers  arrived  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
which  would  not  be  stifled — this  dormitory  accommodation,  what 
would  it  be  like?  Could  we  be  expected  to  settle  down  well  with 
a  number  of  other  people  in  the  same  bedroom?  We  need  not 
have  worried,  as  everything  turned  out  to  be  very  delightful. 
New  friendships  were  made  and  everybody  soon  felt  thoroughly 
at  home  ;  there  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  so  many  people  to 
talk  to.  The  matron  and  staff  did  everything  possible  for  our 
comfort  and  the  meals  were  excellent.  A  certain  amount  of  sleep 
was  lost  through  our  having*  to  spend  the  early  hours  of  the 
mornings  underground,  owing  to  the  activities  of  the  Luftwaffe, 
but  the  time  was  usefully  employed  in  discussions  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  yawns  which  were 
observed  during  the  afternoons  were  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
loss  of  sleep  as  to*  the  very  substantial  midday  meal. 

Lectures  were  from  9-30  to  1  and  from  2  to  3-30 ;  from  3-30 
until  5  o’clock  we  attended  handwork  classes  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Fisher  and  Miss  West,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  Institution 
workshops.  Babies’  rattles  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  form  of 
handwork,  and  one  wondered  how  many  tiny  nieces  and  nephews 
were  about  to  find  themselves  suddenly  in  possession  of  one  of 
these  jolly  presents. 

The  chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association,  Capt  J. 
A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett,  welcomed  the  students  in  an  opening- 
address,  describing  them  as  “maids-of-all-work,  ” 
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Mr.  Vickerstaff,  of  the  Birmingham  Institution,  gave  the  first 
lecture  on  the  pensions  and  insurance  schemes  under  which  the 
blind  receive  benefit ;  this  paper  provoked  many  questions. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  of  West  Sussex,  and  Miss  Gaster,  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  both  had  interesting  things  to  tell  us  about  their  vcrv 
arduous  evacuation  experiences,  and  we  were  warned  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  tackle  the  same  difficulties. 

A  talk  on  “Methods  of  Approach  to  Blind  People,”  given  by 
Mr.  Ottaway,  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  was  listened  to  with  very  great 
interest  and  appreciation. 

The  difficult  subject  of  domiciliary  assistance  scales  and 
assessments  was  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Essex  County 
Council. 

Miss  Sinnett,  of  Birmingham,  in  her  paper  on  hygiene,  urged 
that  people  should  cultivate  “discipline  of  thought”  as  an  essential 
step  towards  a  healthy  body. 

The  gardening  talk  given  by  Mr.  Dyfri  Jones,  of  Birmingham, 
fired  everyone  with  enthusiasm  to  seize  spade  and  fertilizer  in  the 
hope  of  rivalling  the  demonstration  allotment  which  some  of  us 
visited  in  the  evening. 

Miss  M.  G.  Thomas,  of  the  N.I.B.,  discussed  the  home  teach¬ 
er’s  methods  of  working-  and  reminded  her  audience  of  the  neces- 
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sitv  for  recreation  and  amusement. 

Mr.  Acott,  of  Kent,  and  Mrs.  Barton  Land,  of  Staffordshire, 
told  us  about  social  centres  which  were  known  to  them  and  gave 
their  ideas  on  the  running  of  these  clubs  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  John  Knapp,  J.P.,  of  Buckinghamshire  described 
a  number  of  homes  for  the  blind,  dwelling  especially  on  the  homes 
of  recovery.  It  was  agreed  that  more  suitable  almshouses  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  aged  blind. 

A  lecture  on  the  main  causes  of  blindness,  by  Mr.  Archer  Hall, 
of  Birmingham,  was  most  enlightening. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Edkins,  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  showed  us  round  the  workshops,  explaining  the 
work  of  the  different  departments. 

The  high  light  of  the  week  was  the  Brains  Trust,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Miss  Bradfield,  Miss  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Mr.  E.  Evans, 
Mr.  J.  Gosney  and  Mr.  Vickerstaff,  with  Mr.  Myers  as  question 
master.  Many  questions  were  sent  in  and  the  answers  were 
eagerly  discussed. 

Some  informal  talks  by  Miss  Spenser  Wilkinson,  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Association,  were  much  enjoyed  and  clear¬ 
ed  up  a  number  of  doubtful  points.  (The  Secretary  also  gave  a 
talk  on  the  functions  of  the  different  services  in  blind  welfare.) 
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A  paper  on  rabbit  keeping,  by  Miss  Lee,  of  the  London 
County  Council,  was  read,  and  the  Secretary  promised  to  send 
copies  to  all  home  teachers  who  asked  for  them. 

The  handwork  which  had  been  submitted  for  competition  was 
judged  by  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown,  Miss  M.  Thomas  and  Miss 
Spenser  Wilkinson,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Brad- 
field,  Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Yorke,  Miss  Pye,  Miss  Poynter,  Miss 
Snell.  The  interest  taken  in  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
was  encouraging  and  many  new  members  wished  to  be  enrolled. 
Saturday  morning  saw  the  dispersal  of  a  happy  and  refreshed 
company. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  THE  SEEING? 

By  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 

V. — MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

“  While  children  and  animals  are  mysteries  to  us,”  declared 
Stout  in  his  Groundwork  of  Psychology ,  “  we  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  ourselves.”  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  grasp  the  truth 
of  this  and,  because  I  realize  it,  I  feel  that  we  blind  folk  ought 
always  to  do  our  best  to  make  friends  with  little  people — to  learn 
how  to  treat  them,  not  merely  think  that  they  ought  to  learn  how 
to  treat  us. 

Blind  children  should  early  be  encouraged  to  mingle  freely 
with  seeing-  ones,  particularly  when  they  have  neither  brothers 
nor  sisters.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  child  to  find 
its  own  level  if  brought  up  in  a  world  consisting  mainly  of 
grown-ups,  for  such  a  world  tends  to  make  him  suffer  from 
excessive  egotism  and  literal-mindedness.  Children  soon  correct 
these  faults,  grown-ups  frequently  foster  them.  Association  with 
seeing-  children  also  stimulates  normal  activity,  but  older  people, 
often  from  an  excess  of  protective  tenderness,  and  sometimes  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  leisure  to  supervise  the  play  of  their  charges 
encourage  them  to  “  stay  put,”  which,  after  a  time,  they  are  only 
too  ready  to  do.  Later  attempts  to  correct  this  naturally  cause 
deep  heart-burning,  and  one  cannot  blame  such  children  if  they 
resent  all  efforts  to  persuade  or  to  force  them  to  change  their 
habits.  What  is  really  kindness  they  regard  as  cruelty,  because 
they  fail  to  see  the  purpose  of  a  training  which  does  not  in  itself 
appeal. 

Blind  children  should  learn  to  play  host  or  hostess  to  seeing 
playfellows  of  their  own  age.  The  role  should  be  enacted  as 
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completely  as  possible.  They  should  be  taught  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  their  guests  and  to  do  their  part  in  entertaining  them. 

Wherever  possible  seeing  children  should  visit  institutions 
for  the  blind  to  share  the  games  and  (if  it  can  occasionally  be 
arranged)  even  the  lessons  of  the  pupils.  It  is  in  the  world  of  the 
seeing  that  the  blind  must  live,  so  let  them  learn  at  an  early  age 
from  those  not  much  older  than  themselves.  Play  between  the 
blind  and  seeing  may  require  a  little  supervision  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  well  to  allow  senior  girls  or  boys  to  do  the  supervising. 
Trustworthy  seniors  will  watch  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  blind 
children  in  play  with  the  seeing,  but  will  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  normal  rough-and-tumble.  Older  people  (unless  they  happen  to 
belong  to  the  teaching  staff)  may  be  tempted  to  interpose  too  soon. 
The  boys  and  girls  will  delight  in  their  responsibilities  for  they 
naturally  love  to  have  trust  reposed  in  them. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  seeing  children  often  help  blind 
adolescents  to  grow  up  at  the  right  time,  and  the  process  of 
transition  may  thus  be  made  easier.  Sometimes  consciously,  but 
often  unconsciously,  older  people  are  content  to  let  the  handicapped 
remain  children  when  they  really  ought  to  be  growing  up.  There 
are  two  causes  at  work  here :  first  the  excess  of  protective  tender¬ 
ness  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  and  second  the  unconscious  desire 
to  retain  authority  over  these  young  folk  a  little  longer.  When 
at  length  it  is  realized  that  the  period  of  childhood  has  lasted  too 
long,  bewilderment  and  other  complications  ensue.  Children, 
although  usually  sympathetic,  do  not  suffer  from  sentimentality, 
consequently  they  often  discover  more  quickly  than  do  their  elders 
if  their  blind  friends  do  not  grow  up  as  rapidly  as  they  might  and, 
having  made  the  discovery,  often  speak  out  in  plain  terms.  There 
is  nothing  a  child  enjoys  more  than  having  a  grown-up  join  him  in 
play,  but  there  must  still  be  the  feeling  that  the  person  concerned 
is  truly  grown-up' — childishness  is  not  respected. 

Blind  adolescents  may  well  be  encouraged  to  feel  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  the  care  of  young  seeing  children,  because  such 
responsibilities  help  to  promote  normality  of  behaviour. 

The  adult  blind  should  make  friends  with  children  as  much  as 
possible  for  several  reasons.  As  I  said  when  speaking  about  the 
younger  blind,  seeing  children  prevent  the  blind  from  developing 
an  excess  of  egotism.  Older  people  may  suffer  this  trait  to  pass 
unheeded,  but  most  children  will  insist  on  being  allowed  their  own 
place  in  the  sun  .  Again,  the  younger  the  heart  the  more  cheerful 
the  nature.  Older  people  generally  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
world’s  cares,  but  association  with  children  makes  it  necessary  to 
hide  one’s  troubles  in  a  strong  box,  and,  as  one  writer  puts  it, 
“  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh.”  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  necessarv 
for  the  blind  to  be  even  more  cheerful  in  manner  than  the  average 
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seeing-  person,  therefore  the  heart  and  mind  should  be  kept  as 
young  as  possible  always. 

Another  trait  which  children  often  help  to  develop  in  us  is  a 
sense  of  humour,  a  quality  that  is  equally  necessary  in  our  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  seeing.  “  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  were  blind,” 
said  a  seeing  child  of  five  to  me  some  years  ago.  “  What  do  I 
look  like,  dear,”  I  questioned,  smilingly.  “  You  look  like  what 
you’re  not  ”  was  the  instant  reply.  We  should  not,  of  course,  be 
too  apt  to  laugh  at  the  funny  remarks  of  children  unless  and 
until  we  can  make  them  see  that  they  really  are  funny ;  then  we 
can  laugh  together  and  the  friendship  will  be  swifter. 

Children  also  help  us  to  develop  resourcefulness.  In  youth  I 
was  often  worried  by  youngsters  who  would  bring  their  books  to 
me  and  demand  an  explanation  of  the  pictures  they  contained. 
Children  who  make  such  a  request  are  obviously  too  young  to 
understand  what  blindness  means,  and  to  say  that  one  cannot 
explain  naturally  makes  one  appear  stupid  in  their  eyes.  If 
one  suggests  that  the  question  be  put  to  mother  or  auntie  they 
may  go  away  with  the  idea  that  one  is  too-  unkind  to  trouble 
much  about  them.  At  such  times  I  often  wished  that  somebody 
would  come  along-  and  relieve  an  awkward  situation.  As  I  grew 
older  I  solved  the  difficulty  in  another  way.  “  You  are  getting 
big  now,”  I  would  say,  “  why  not  try  to  tell  me  about  the  picture 
instead  of  asking  me  to  tell  you?  ”  Children  like  to  be  thought 
“  big,”  so  this  little  plan  often  worked. 

Most  girls  and  boys  wish  to  be  helpful,  so  rightly  guided  we 
can  make  them  really  useful  to  us.  That  absence  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  upon  which  1  remarked  before  makes  them  quick  to  see  what 
they  can  do  for  us,  but  should  they  seek  to  do  what  is  not  re- 
qtiired  we  can  tell  them  where  they  are  wrong  when  we  might 
hesitate  to  tell  their  elders.  Tact  is  needed,  of  course,  but  little 
folk  love  being  taught  how  to  be  helpful  if  one  goes  about  it  the 
right  way. 

If  children  are  sufficiently  old  and  intelligent  to  ask 
questions  about  blindness  they  are  old  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  to  be  answered  frankly  and  kindly.  In  giving  such  answers 
one  often  learns  a  great  deal,  for  self-analysis  is  a  useful  exercise. 
In  our  turn  we  should  be  prepared  to  ask  questions  about  sight 
both  of  children  and  adults.  The  latter  do  not  always  answer 
frankly  because  the  stress  of  life  leads  them  to  act  rather  than  to 
think,  and  because  they  are  too  sensitive  to  talk  unreservedly. 
Our  questions  may  seem  pathetic  to  the  seeing  adult,  whereas  the 
child  will  perceive  them  to  be  what  they  really  are — an  expression 
of  legitimate  curiosity.  Let  us  remember  that  the  impressions  we 
give  children  about  ourselves  will  do  much  to  remove  misconcep¬ 
tions.  Adults  often  formulate  theories  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
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no  matter  how  inadequate  and  inaccurate  the  data  upon  which 
these  theories  rest.  Proud  of  what  they  have  built,  some  will 
hesitate  to  part  with  these  precious  errors,  even  when  we  seek 
to  enlighten  them.  Children  really  and  truly  want  to  know,  and 
so  have  minds  open  to  receive  all. 

There  is  one  thing  we  should  never  forget :  to  make  friends 
with  the  children  is  often  the  surest  way  to  make  friends  with 
their  parents  and  relatives. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT. 

[Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss  N.  G.  Westby  (Home 

Teacher)  to  Mrs.  Page  (Secretary  of  the  Southern  Branch).] 

Is  it  permitted  to  suggest  how  the  magazine  might  be 
improved?  I  am  afraid  that  the  average  home  teacher  is  so 
concerned  with  teaching  the  blind  that  after  having  obtained  her 
certificate  she  forgets  to  teach  herself.  I  feel  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  home  teacher  should  be  well  informed  and  interesting, 
and  it  is  up  to  her  to  improve  her  mind  in  every  way.  Most  home 
teachers  have  a  number  of  well-educated  blind  on  their  registers  ; 
these  people  are  usually  taught  Braille,  but  they  look  for  some¬ 
thing-  more ;  they  require  a  home  teacher  who  can  in  some  measure 
supply  the  mental  interest  which  was  part  of  their  business  life. 
A  professional  man  who  loses  his  sight  in  middle  life  misses  the 
conversation  which  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  when  he 
was  free  to  come  and  <ro  at  will  among-  his  fellows.  1  should 
therefore  like  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  to  encourage  its  readers 
to  broaden  their  minds  and  continue  their  own  education  so  that 
they  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  small  amount  of 
time  available  for  each  visit.  .  .  . 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  :  — 

1 —  A  series  of  articles  on  well-known  people  who  have  lost  their 
sight  (musicians,  writers,  etc.),  showing  to  what  extent  they 
have  continued  their  work  when  blind. 

2 —  (a)  Reviews  of  latest  publications  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind ;  ( b )  reviews  of  latest  publications  of  the  cheaper 
books  (Penguins,  etc.),  suggesting  which  the  home  teacher 
might  read  with  profit. 

3 —  Articles  written  by,  or  explaining  the  work  of,  persons  in 
interesting  jobs,  i.e.,  (i)  a  county  supplies  officer,  (2)  a  nursing 
sister  in  charge  of  a  first-aid  post,  (3)  a  school  medical  officer, 
(4)  an  actor,  (5)  a  politician. 
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4 —  An  article  on  the  poets,  with  recommendations  for  study. 

5 —  One  quotation,  from  good  writing,  in  each  magazine. 

6 —  Riddles  suitable  for  asking  the  blind ;  suggestions  for  simple 
puzzles. 

7 —  Some  humour — funny  saying  (not  necessarily  true  !). 

8 —  A  question  and  answer  page.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  be 
able  to  write  for  information  or  advice. 

9 —  A  “how  much  do  you  know?”  series,  with  answers  at  the  end 
of  the  magazine. 

io — Articles  on  the  following,  with  the  object  of  getting  home 
teachers  interested:  (i)  Braille  music,  (2)  Grade  III  Braille, 
(3)  Braille  shorthand,  (4)  machine  knitting. 

1  1 — Hints  on  the  care  of  pets. 

12 —  Suggestions  for  window  boxes  and  indoor  plants  suitable  for 
the  blind  to  grow. 

13 —  A  handwork  page. 

14 —  The  article  on  mathematics  in  the  February  issue  was  most 
interesting — more  in  this  series  would  be  welcome. 

15 —  A  series  of  articles  on  musicians  and  musical  appreciation. 

16 —  Papers  by  teachers  or  other  interested  persons,  describing 
their  war-time  or  other  cheap  holidays  and  recreations. 

17 —  -Notes  by  a  member  of  the  W.V.S. 

•  ••»•••• 

Home  teachers  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  magazine  ; 

it  is  often  their  only  link  with  other  workers  for  the  blind. 


COURT  GRANGE  SCHOOL. 

MUSICAL  SUCCESSES. 

The  blind  children  of  Court  Grange  School,  Abbotskerswell, 
have  again  proved  their  ability  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Music,  London,  which  were  held  at  the  School  recently. 
Of  eleven  entries,  all  passed,  one  distinction  and  five  credits  being- 
awarded.  The  School  choir  was  entered  for  the  first  time  and 
was  awarded  a  credit  in  the  Grade  IV  examination.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  their  work  is  that  their  instructor,  Mr.  B.  Slee, 
L.R.A.M.,  is  himself  blind. 

Detailed  results  are  as  follows  : — 

Pianoforte :  V.  Legg — Preliminary,  85/99,  Pass;  S.  Rose — 
Preliminary,  86/99,  Pass ;  L  Birchall — Grade  II,  120/150,  Credit; 
A.  Robins — Grade  II,  122/ 150  Credit. 
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Singing :  Choir — Grade  IV,  127/ 150,  Credit;  A.  Robins — 
Grade  I,  130/150,  Distinction;  I.  Birchall — Grade  II,  124/150, 
Credit;  M.  Brown — Grade  II,  1 13/150,  Pass;  R.  Drum — Grade 
II,  127/150,  Credit;  J.  Durbridge — Grade  II,  107/150,  Pass;  V. 
Young — Grade  II,  1 1 1  / 1 50,  Pass. 

SOLACE. 

By  Ada  Eddy  (West  of  England  School  for  the  Blind). 

When  the  siren’s  sounded, 

If  a  bomb  drops  near, 

Try  to  keep  courageous — 

God  is  always  here. 

If  you  hear  a  German 
Way  up  in  the  sky, 

If  you  hear  a  “whistler” 

As  it  whizzes  by, 

Try  to  keep  courageous, 

Do  not  be  afraid  : 

God  will  ever  guard  you, 

Guide  you  through  the  raid. 

Safely  in  your  shelter 
Say  a  prayer  to  God : 

He  is  our  protector, 

He  is  our  abode. 

The  above  verses  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Prince, 
Headmaster  of  the  Exeter  School,  who  says  :  “it  expresses  the 
amazing  courage  shown  by  all  our  pupils  during  the  heavy  raids.” 
Mr.  Prince  adds  :  “Our  school  savings  group  has  invested  over 
£200  in  War  Savings  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.” — Ed. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Wanted. — Resident  Assistant  Mistress  for  school  evacu¬ 
ated  to  country — Worcestershire.  Burnham  Scale  III  and  bonus, 
with  special  schools  increment.  Apply  General  Superintendent 
and  Secretary,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  with 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials. 
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E  M  P  L  O  Y  M  E  N  T  W  A  N  T  E  D . 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Circular  Machine  Knitting. — Miss 
Mildred  Turner,  69  Towcester  Road,  Northampton,  is  seeking-  a 
post  as  an  Assistant  Teacher  of  Circular  Machine  Knitting-  while 
preparing  for  the  Craft  Teacher’s  Examination.  Miss  Turner  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  siedit  ;  she  was  trained  at  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution. 


*  *  *  * 

Teacher  of  Braille  and  Music. — Miss  Irene  Luff  is  seeking 
a  post  as  assistant  teacher  of  Braille  and  music,  subjects  which 
she  has  taught  for  the  past  ten  years.  Her  qualifications  are  : 
L.R.A.M.  pianoforte,  advanced  grade  certificate  of  Associated 
Board  of  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  for  singing.  She  has  done  very 
successful  work  at  the  Portsmouth  Authority’s  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  now  been  evacuated  to  Bournemouth,  and  the 
pupils  were  much  attached  to  her.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Luff,  at  Education  Department,  Northern  Sec- 
ondarv  School,  Mayfield  Road,  Portsmouth. 


Wni.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Chairman’s  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

In  proposing*  the  thanks  of  the  College  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
retiring-  chairman,  Mr.  Stevens  paid  tribute  to  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  carried  out  his  duties  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  to  the  instructive  address  given  at  the  meeting. 
Councillor  Edward  Evans  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

In  a  brief  talk  the  chairman  said  :  “A  few  nights  ago,  after 
seeing  that  the  black-out  conformed  to  regulations,  apd  being- 
unable  to  sleep  owing  to  the  drone  of  planes  among  the  hills  of 
Wales,  I  took  up  a  book,  and  the  first  words  I  read  in  the  prelude 
were,  ‘I  wish  to  God  I  knew  how  to  begin,’  I’ve  half-a-dozen 
beginnings  written  out,  jeering  at  me.  If  I’d  gone  my  own  way 
and  never  listened  to  them  I’d  be  writing  calmlv  now. 

Mv  feelings  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  author,  for  1 
had  spent  the  evening  looking  through  recent  copies  of  7 lie 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  The  'New  Beaco)i,  reading  resolutions 
from  the  counties  and  workshops’  associations  on  the  ‘Future  of 
Blind  Welfare  or  Post-War  Reconstruction.’  So  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  about  post-war  reconstruction  in  recent 
months  that  a  speaker  on  this  subject  must  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  using  phrases  which  have  become  commonplace. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  sphere  of  activitv,  we  read, 
‘that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  vast  changes  are  afoot.’  Also, 
‘The  present  system  of  educating-  our  blind  is  a  haphazard 
arrangement  and  must  be  reorganized.’  Again:  ‘There  has  been 
a  random  placing  of  schools,  hedgehogged  by  charters  and 
endowments’  ;  ‘Should  schools  be  in  the  suburbs  or  the  country?’  ; 
‘Advocacy  of  large  schools’ ;  ‘Centralization’  ;  ‘Training  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  dissociated  from  both  schools  and  workshops’; 
‘Appointment  of  a  national  committee’  ;  and  ‘Home  teachers  to 
obtain  their  College  of  Teachers’  diplomas  before  appointment.’ 
After  more  than  forty  years’  residence  in  blind  schools  I  was 
naturally  interested  in  these  articles — only  interested,  for  many 
of  them  I  cannot  treat  seriously.  They  may  be  full  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  for  you  younger  and  more  vigorous 
men  and  women  to  take  notice  of  them,  for,  as  W.  J.  Locke,  1 
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think,  has  said  :  ‘You  are  at  the  beginning-  of  the  road  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  whilst  I  am  approaching  the  end  of  the  road.’ 
May  I  refer  to  those  interesting  accounts  written  for  The  'readier 
of  the  Mind  by  our  old  friend  and  colleague,  Miss  Falconer,  whose 
presence  we  miss  so  much.  At  the  end  she  quoted  words  taken 
from  John  Buchan’s  Book,  Memory — Hold  the  Door ,  a  book  all 
should  read,  and  if  it  is  not  yet  in  Braille  it  ought  to  be.  We 
can  repeat  them  here.  ‘As  we  age  the  mystery  of  time  more  and 
more  dominates  the  mind.  We  live  less  in  the  present,  which  no 
longer  has  the  solidity  that  it  had  in  youth;  less  in  the  future, 
for  the  future  every  day  narrows  its  span.  The  abiding  things 
lie  in  the  past.’ 

The  other  day  a  speaker  at  the  Liverpool  Rotary  Club  told 
us  that  someone  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  was  for  the 
Old  England  or  the  New  England.  The  Prime  Minister  replied: 
‘I  am  for  the  old  England  and  the  new  England.  I  stand  for 
the  dual  policy  of  taking  the  best  of  the  old  and  building  on  to 
it  the  best  of  the  new.’ 

Now  1  respectfully  suggest  that  in  these  post-war  recon¬ 
structions  we  do  not  ignore  the  best  of  the  old. 

I  hardly  like  the  phrase  ‘that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  vast 
changes  are  afoot.’  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  new  and 
larger  schools.  I  read  lately  that  war  is  wiping  out  the  small 
man  in  trade  as  well  as  in  industry.  War  economies  favour  the 
big  battalions.  Investigations  in  peace  time  revealed  that  there 
were  too  many  small  shopkeepers.  The  position  was  uneconomic, 
but  we  are  told  the  pendulum  is  now  swinging  to  the  other 
extreme.  The  big  businesses  are  apt  to  be  impersonal.  Don’t  let 
our  blind  schools  get  likewise. 

Again  :  .Should  our  blind  schools  be  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the 
country?  What  has  evacuation  taught  us? — you  must  not  be 
too  isolated  for  several  reasons.  A  residential  school  has  another 
side  to  it  apart  from  the  classrooms,  viz.,  the  commissariat 
department.  The  providing  of  the  necessary  domestic  labour 
becomes  increasingly  difficult,  and  a  very  important  part  of  your 
school  depends  on  the  matron  and  her  staff. 

To  turn  to  another  matter.  When  I  occupied  this  chair  eight 
years  ago  I  paid  tribute  to  the  honorary  editor  of  our  magazine. 
May  I  do  so  again  ?  I  said  that  every  teacher  in  our  work  should 
study  it.  We  are  indebted  to  our  editor  and  also  the  editorial 
board,  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  every  director 
of  education  was  in  possession  of  The  Teadier  of  the  Blind. 

I  cannot  close  this  scrappy  talk  without  a  personal  reference 
-  to  Albert  Skldall,  whose  passing  is  referred  to  in  this  year’s 
report.  Siddall  and  I  travelled  very  many  miles  together.  He 
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was  a  man  who  possessed  a  singular  charm,  showing*  unwavering- 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  a  champion  of  home  teachers  and  their  work,  and  no  one 
realized  their  difficult  task  more  than  he  did.  In  my  position  as 
secretary  to  the  Home  Teachers’  Examining;  Board  1  always 
admired  the  way  in  which  he  put  candidates  at  their  ease.  1 
have  missed  him  sorely. 

Just  a  final  word  to  home  teachers.  I  have  learnt  much  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties  which  confront  you.  Often  you  have 
to  be  miniature  town  clerks,  advisers  and  guides  to  aldermen  and 
councillors  who  sit  on  blind  welfare  committees  and  associations 
— where  you  ought  to  be.  You  have  often,  no  doubt,  built  castles 
in  the  air.  Never  mind,  a  great  writer  once  said,  ‘Your  work 
need  not  be  lost — that  is  where  they  should  be.  Now  put  the 
foundations  under  them.’  A  great  deal  of  your  work  is  hum¬ 
drum  and  often  made  up  of  doing  little  jobs  which  mean  so  much 
to  those  under  your  care,  but  remember  what  the  poet  said  : — 

‘Don’t  let  us  think  our  little  jobs 
Are  hardly  ever  seen, 

Remember,  every  blade  of  grass 

Helps  make  the  meadows  green.’  ” 


■« 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 


A  well-attended  meeting  was  held  at  the  Northern  Branch  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  by  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  and 
Miss  Hewer,  the  chief  Librarian,  on  Saturday,  19th  September, 
1942.  The  Branch  Chairman,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Leeds,  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  word  of  welcome  to  all  who  had  managed  to 
attend  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  restrictions  of  travel.  He 
also  welcomed  Mr.  Kershaw  and  expressed  to  him  and  Miss 
Hewer  the  thanks  of  the  members  for  permitting  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  Library. 


Minnies  of  the  Last  Meeting. — The  Chairman  stated  that  these 
had  been  printed  in  full  in  the  last  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  and  as  the  agenda  was  rather  long  he  asked  that  they 
should  be  taken  as  read.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Business  of  the  Meeting. — The  Chairman  then  introduced  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  which  was  a  discussion  of  the  points 
raised  in  Miss  Thomas’  letter  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  relating 
to  the  formation  by  the  Executive  of  the  College  of  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  to  enquire  into  the  home  teaching  service.  A  similar  letter 
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from  Miss  Thomas,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Branch, 
was  also  read.  The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Miss  Owen  to 
report  what  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter  since  the  last 
Branch  Meeting. 

Miss  Owen’s  Report. — Miss  Owen  reported  that  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Northern  Branch  on  the  General  Executive 
of  the  College  she  had  raised  the  question  of  the  home  teaching 
service  and  had  laid  before  them  the  two  resolutions  tabulated  by 
the  Branch  at  its  last  meeting  and  also  published  on  page  1 38 
of  the  August,  1942,  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  : — 

1 —  That  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  College  should 
seriously  take  action  with  regard  to  the  status,  emoluments 
and  superannuation  of  home  teachers. 

2 —  That  the  College  Executive  should  clearlv  define  the  duties 
of  home  teachers,  and  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  be  asked 
to  incorporate  the  definition  of  such  duties  in  their 
regulations. 

Miss  Owen  said  that  the  matter  was  sympathetically  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Executive  and,  as  a  result,  a  sub-committee  of  home 
teachers  representing  every  Branch  of  the  College  was  set 
up  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  matters  concerning  the 
home  teaching  service.  That  committee  was  anxious  to  obtain 
all  the  information  possible,  and  members  were  invited  to  write  to 
Miss  Thomas,  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee, 
giving  their  views  on  anv  particular  aspect  of  the  work.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  a  diseusson  at  the  Branch  Meeting  would  also 
be  of  great  assistance. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  latest 
figures  showing  the  membership  of  the  Branch.  These  were  given 
as  follows  :  home  teachers  100,  technical  teachers  8,  school  teach¬ 
ers  28,  others  9.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  with  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  numbers  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  home  teach¬ 
ers  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Isherwood  asked  what  was  the  total  number  of  home 
teachers  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Northern  Branch.  Mr. 
Egerton- Jones  replied  that  according  to  the  list  published  in 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  October,  1941,  it  was  then  226,  thus  the 
Branch  membership  represented  less  than  50%  of  the  total.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  asked  if  an  invitation  to  join  the  College  was 
forwarded  to  candidates  when  being  notified  of  their  success  in 
obtaining  the  Diploma  of  the  College.  Mr.  Stevens  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Mr.  Isherwood  urged  that  a  vigorous  campaign 
should  be  immediately  undertaken  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
100%  membership.  Mr.  Egerton-Jones  willingly  promised  to 
write  to  all  home  teachers  known  to  be  non-members  of  the 
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College  inviting-  them  to  join;  he  sincerely  hoped  that  all  present 
members  would  co-operate  in  this  object  bv  a  personal  campaign. 

The  meeting-  was  then  directed  to  consider  the  questions 
raised  in  Miss  Thomas’  letter. 

Miss  Owen  thought  that  the  status  and  emoluments  of  home 
teachers  should  rank  equal  to  that  of  school  teachers.  She  con¬ 
tended  that  they  had  to  study  for  a  Diploma  similar  to  that  of 
the  school  teacher  and  were  designated  as  home  “teachers”  and 
why  therefore  should  they  not  rank  as  such? 

Miss  Reynolds  pointed  out  that  school  teachers  had  to  undergo 
training  at  a  training  college  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years 
in  order  to  pass  the  certificate  examination  before  qualifying  as  a 
fully-trained  teacher ;  all  this  was  before  they  ever  considered 
teaching  the  blind  and  undergoing  further  studv  for  the  Diploma 
of  the  College. 

The  Chairman  then  reminded  the  members  of  the  circular 
drawn  up  by  the  Executive  of  the  College  in  1938  on  this  very 
matter,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  improved  on.  Manv 
members  asked  if  it  had  been  well  circulated  and  acted  upon. 
The  reply  was  that  copies  had  been  sent  to  every  local  authority 
and  that  some  authorities  had  taken  advice  given  by  the  ex- 
Chairman  and  Registrar  of  the  College.  It  was  Unfortunate  that 
the  war  had  intervened  and  obscured  this  important  matter.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  when  the  opportune  moment  arrived 
the  attention  of  all  local  authorities  should  be  again  drawn  to 
the  subject. 

The  questions  raised  in  Miss  Thomas’  letter  were  then 
discussed. 

1 — How  many  blind  persons  should  be  cared  for  bv  one  home 
teacher ? 

This  subject  was  related  by  the  members  present  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  salaries  raised  by  Miss  Thomas. 

The  home  teachers  themselves  felt  that  their  duties  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  that  a  scale  of  salaries  such  as 
that  of  school  teachers  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Some  home 
teachers  had  long  distances  to  travel  and  large  numbers  on  their 
books;  others  had  few.  Some  felt  that  the  work  of  the  home 
teachers  of  the  future  would  be  to  visit  only  those  persons  who 
had  become  blind  later  in  life,  who  would  not  wish  to  receive  anv 
teaching.  If  such  were  the  case  the  visit  of  the  home  teacher 
when  paying  domiciliary  assistance  would  be  purely  friendlv  and 
social.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  was  reached. 
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2 —  Should  a  home  teacher  be  responsible  for  payment  of  domi¬ 

ciliary  assistance? 

There  were  wide  and  conflicting  views  on  this  matter.  Mr. 
Cornes  contended  that  the  task  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  home  teachers.  He  stated  that  blind  persons  looked  forward 
to  the  visits  of  the  home  teacher,  and  the  payment  of  domiciliary 
assistance  was  regarded  as  a  friendly  transaction.  He  also  felt 
that  if  this  payment  was  made  in  any  other  way  between  40%  to 
50%  of  the  home  teachers  would  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
some  local  authorities,  who  looked  upon  the  home  teacher  simply 
as  an  almoner.  Others  supported  this  view. 

Miss  Owen,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  the  idea.  She  had  to 
cover  an  area  of  400  square  miles  and  found  the  paying  of 
domiciliary  assistance  very  heavy.  Why  could  it  not  be  done 
by  post  Office  money  orders  as  was  the  Old  Age  Pension?  Against 
this  it  was  argued  that  many  aged  blind  persons  would  be  unable 
to  g'o  to  the  post  office,  or  any  other  office,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  paid  guide.  Others  stated  that  they  had  a  pay  centre  open 
one  night  each  week  at  which  able-bodied  persons  called  for  their 
allowance,  while  that  of  the  invalid  or  infirm  was  taken  to  them. 

3 —  Are  the  salaries  paid  to  home  teachers  sufficient  to  attract 

competent  persons  into  the  service? 

Part  of  this  question  had  already  been  covered  in  Miss  Owen’s 
introduction.  It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that  the  present 
system  of  recruitment  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  people  to 
take  up  the  work.  The  average  age  of  an  entrant  was  about  25, 
and  at  that  age  a  person  who  had  already  embarked  upon  a  career 
would  not  wish  to  interrupt  it  for  training  unless  they  were  in 
receipt  of  salary  during  that  period. 

4 —  How  can  training  facilities  for  home  teachers  be  improved, 

and  how  long  a  training  course  is  desirable? 

Again  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  thought 
that  a  year  was  necessary;  others  thought  six  months,  or  even 
three  months,  sufficient.  Everyone  agreed,  however,  that  as  part 
of  the  training  course  every  trainee  should  pay  visits  in  company 
with  a  fully-trained  home  teacher. 

5 —  What  arrangements  should  be  made  for  superannuation? 

There  was  very  little  discussion  on  this  matter.  It  was  agreed 

unanimously  that  superannuation  should  be  under  the  N.A.L.G.O. 
scheme. 

The  Chairman  appealed  to  the  home  teachers  to  render  all 
possible  help  to  Miss  Thomas  by  sending  a  full  and  comprehensive 
report  of  their  individual  views. 
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Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. — Mr.  Isherwood  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Bates  seconded,  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Branch  should  be  held  during-  the  month  of  March,  1943,  but 
earlier  if  any  urgent  matter  arose.  Liverpool  was  suggested,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  cordially  proposed  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

This  concluded  the  business. 

Mr.  Kershaw  then  kindly  invited  members  to  tea  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  nearby.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kershaw  and 
M  iss  Hewer  for  their  hospitality  was  moved  by  the  Chairman  and 
carried  with  applause. 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held  in  Bristol  on  the 
24th  October.  There  were  24  members  present. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
history  of  the  College,  leading  up  to  a  detailed  review  of  its 
activities  during  war-time.  Queries  about  the  work  were  answer¬ 
ed,  and  a  much  fuller  conception  of  what  the  College  is  and  does 
was  gained  by  the  members  present. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Miller  gave  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Editorial  Board.  He  stressed  the  point  that  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  is  a  College  magazine,  specially  reserved  for  the  expression 
of  members’  opinions  on  their  everyday  work. 

Miss  L.  King  then  gave  a  resume  of  her  work  on  the  Beveridge 
Committee  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Much  discussion  ensued,  especially  on  the  points  dealing  with  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  sighted  industry. 

The  following  were  elected  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Rae,  as  members  of  the  Western 
Branch  :  Mr.  R.  Norris,  Miss  Norwood,  Mr.  Bryant,  Blind  Asy¬ 
lum  Workshops,  Bristol;  Miss  I.  Davies,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Exeter;  Miss  M.  I.  Atkinson,  Miss  D.  M.  Vines,  Miss  M.  Huggins 
(Matron),  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Templecombe. 

Impressions. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

J 

That  the  College  is  verv  much  alive  to  its  own  interests  as 

O  ml 

well  as  to  that  of  blind  welfare  was  evident  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  Branch  in  Bristol,  on  October  24th.  In  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  travel  most  of  the  schools  and  the  various  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  the  western  area  were  well  represented.  It  was  with 
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regret  we  learned  that  Mr. .  F.  Hewitt  was  unable  to  be  present, 
for  his  kindly  humour  and  tactful  handling-  of  turbulent  members 
is  always  pleasant  to  behold.  Nevertheless,  and  at  very  short 
notice,  the  duties  of  chairmanship  fell  upon  Mr.  Getliff.  Our 
chairman  is  a  big*  man  in  many  ways,  and  the  hasty  preparation 
necessary  did  not  detract  from  the  high  level  of  his  address.  It 
was  strange  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  important 
topics  as  “Placement,”  “The  Blind  in  Sighted  Industry,”  “Edu¬ 
cational  Attainments  of  Teachers,”  “Reorganization,”  “The  Vol¬ 
untary  Spirit  in  Blind  Welfare  Work,”  none  of  these  questions 
were  really  discussed  until  “Anv  other  business”  was  reached  on 


the  agenda. 

o 


Then,  each  of  these  topics  was  tackled. 


Mr.  Getliff  made  a  great  deal  of  the  voluntary  spirit  in  blind 
welfare.  By  voluntary  he  meant,  of  course,  that  work  which  is 
not  dependent  on  Burnham  Scales  and  is  seldom  to  be  found  on 
the  time  table.  This  was  the  kind  of  work  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  College  : 


Nisi  Do  mi  mis  Frustra, 

the  pioneers  of  which  we  honour  to-day  in  our  vice-presidents. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  to  be  recognized  that  in  those  pioneer  days 
many  of  our  teachers  lacked  those  educational  qualifications  so 
necessary  if  our  pupils  were  to  get  the  best.  The  higher  the  status 
of  the  teacher,  the  higher  the  educational  possibilities  for  the 
child.  But  there  was  one  point  to  be  noted.  The  possession  of  a 
degree  is  not  the  only  qualification  for  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 
With  this  must  go  those  qualities  of  service  revealed  by  our 
pioneers.  Failing  this,  the  last  state  may  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  were  given  by  Miss  Davis,  of 
Exeter,  concerning  the  blind  in  sighted  industry.  A  discussion 
followed.  Miss  Paine  felt  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  this 
development  and  most  of  our  home  teachers  envizaged  employ¬ 
ment  in  munitions  factories.  On  this  point  both  Miss  Adams,  of 
the  Western  Counties  Association,  and  the  chairman,  sounded  a 
note  of  warning.  The  present  market  was  inflated,  and  with  the 
passing  of  war  production  the  blind  would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
As  blind  workers  in  our  industries  they  are  entitled  to  a  certain 
kind  of  protection.  To  enter  sighted  industry  this  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  after  the  war  they  would  become  a  sore  problem  for 
our  workshops.  It  is  recognized  that  winning  the  war  must  come 
before  sectional  interests,  but  we  must  plan  to  win  the  peace,  and, 
as  Miss  King  expressed  it,  much  is  hoped  from  the  Beveridge 
Committee. 

A  verv  informal  conference  fitly  ended  in  an  informal  tea,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  welcome  seven  new  members  and  the  prospect 
of  another  meeting  soon  at  Taunton. 
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SOUTHERN  BRANCH  MEETING. 

By  C.  Page. 

On  Saturday,  October  3rd,  the  Southern  Branch  met  at  Wood¬ 
bine  Cottage,  Winchmore  Hill  Road,  London,  N.21.  Favourable 
weather  made  it  possible  for  the  20  members  attending  to  hold 
their  discussions  in  the  garden — not  the  group  discussions  as 
planned,  but  a  talk  on  home  teaching  policy,  since  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  home  teachers  (and  their  enthusiasm)  made  this  equally 
interesting  to  the  school  and  craft  teachers  present. 

Mr.  Symes  took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Acott  led  the  discussion. 

Details  as  to  the  general  conditions — numbers  of  blind  visit¬ 
ed,  hours  of  work,  extraneous  duties,  salaries,  superannuation 
schemes,  all  came  in  for  attention,  but  the  main  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  better  candidates  were  needed  for  the  home  teach¬ 
ing-  service,  and  that  a  six  months’  compulsory  training  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Acott,  Miss  Bradfield,  Miss  Browne  and  others 
stressed  the  unnecessary  trouble  caused  to  the  blind  in  past  years 
bv  well-meaning  folk  who  lacked  knowledge  of  blind  welfare 
services  and  often  could  not  even  read  Braille.  Meetings,  con¬ 
ferences,  training  courses,  such  as  that  held  in  the  north  were 

'  c> 

admitted  to  be  helpful,  but  insufficient. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  one  source  of  recruitment  might 
be  from  amongst  partially-sighted  people  who  had  already  been 
educated  alongside  the  blind  and  who  could  perhaps  train  in  blind 
workshops  to  gain  knowledge  of  crafts  practised  by  the  blind. 

Inquiries  by  the  chairman  revealed  that  the  home  teachers 
present  dealt  with  numbers  varying  from  130  to  over  230  (when  a 
lair  number  might  be  100-130);  hours  were  usually  44^  per  week; 
salaries  rarely  depended  on  experience  and  service,  and  a  change 
of  district  invariably  meant  restarting  at  the  minimum ;  super¬ 
annuation  might  be  adequate  or  non-existent.  Discrepancies  were 
as  wide  as  the  districts  covered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  would 
be  most  useful  if  each  member  sent  forward  to  the  newly-elected 
Home  'beaching  Sub-Committee  as  many  details  of  his  or  her 
own  work  as  possible.  Miss  Thomas  is  already  receiving  many 
such  letters. 

As  divergent  points  were  made  everyone  joined  in  the  livelv 
discussion,  so  that  the  picnic  tea  that  followed  was  well  earned, 
and  a  walk  round  the  garden  completed  what  for  most  of  us 
had  proved  a  very  profitable  meeting. 
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MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

The  autumn  meeting-  of  this  section  of  the  College,  which  took 
place  in  October,  was  no  less  interesting-  and  animated  than  those 
reported  in  the  previous  pages.  The  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon 
was  an  address  on  “Preventable  Blindness,”  given  by  an  eminent 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  This  lecture  will  appear  in  the  February 
number  of  our  magazine  and  home  teachers  are  particularly 
advised  to  study  it,  as  it  gives  with  authority  information  for 
which  many  have  been  asking.  It  might  with  advantage  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  The  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers . 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

University  Successes . — In  the  September  examinations  three 
students  from  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  Two  of  these  students — Miss  Dor- 
othy  Ogden  and  Mr.  Reginald  Ayres — are  now  studying  for  the 
Teacher’s  Diploma  at  Moray  House  Training  College,  and  the 
third — Mr.  James  MacMoran — has  been  appointed  organist  in 
Coldingham,  Berwickshire.  In  the  September  preliminary  exam¬ 
inations,  David  Duthie  and  Hugh  Farquharson  passed  in  Higher 
French  and  Lower  Latin,  and  Alexander  Rennie  passed  in  Higher 
English  and  Lower  Mathematics. 

Meeting  of  the  Branch. — Owing-  to  the  withdrawal  of  cheap 
travel  facilities  on  October  5th  the  Branch  executive  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  October  3rd,  in  Glasgow.  Over  20  members  were  present, 
most  of  whom  took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussions.  Mr. 
Lochhead,  chairman  of  the  Branch,  asked  members  to  stand  for 
a  moment  in  token  of  respect  to  Mr.  James  Irving,  late  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Outdoor  Mission 
to  the  Blind,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Inglis,  for  some  20  vears  a  home 
teacher  in  Edinburgh.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was  varied. 
Mr.  Edgar  gave  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  for 
civilian  blind  casualties  and  said  that  a  start  was  being-  made  in 

o 

the  West  of  Scotland  to  place  suitable  blind  persons  in  munition 
factories.  It  was  stated  that  three  blind  persons  had  so  far  been 
placed.  Mr.  Cormack  followed  with  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
joint  committee  and  deputation  to  the  Beveridge  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Keir  reported  progress  on  the  chapter  on  Scottish  administra¬ 
tion  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  chapter  in  the  Handbook  for 
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Home  Teachers.  He  brought  forward  some  knotty  points  for 
settlement  and  a  keen  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Stobo  Brown  moved  that  “The  action  of  the  General 
Executive  at  the  July  meeting-  in  allowing  home  teachers  to  become 
full  members  of  the  College  before  obtaining  their  certificate  was 
unconstitutional  and  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  home  teach¬ 
ers.”  He  maintained  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
College  this  could  only  be  passed  at  an  annual  general  meeting. 
Many  home  teachers  supported  his  contention  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the 
registrar. 

After  an  adjournment  for  tea,  questions  raised  in  Miss 
Thomas’  letter  in  the  August  number  of  The  ' headier  of  the  Blind 
were  discussed,  and  Mr.  Cormack  was  asked  to  put  forward  the 
general  views  of  the  Scottish  Branch  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
standing-  committee  for  home  teachers.  Mr.  Keir  had  given  notice 
that  he  wished  to  raise  some  points  in  connection  with  the  1942 
Home  Teachers’  Examination,  but  as  the  meeting  was  almost 
due  to  close  he  suggested  that  he  should  defer  them  until  the 
March  meeting  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  .Stobo  Brown  also  gave  notice 
that  he  intended  to  bring  forward  at  that  meeting  some  matters 
connected  with  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Miilholhmd’ s  Appointment. — The  unanimous  appointment 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Mulholland  as  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Outdoor  Mission  to  the  Blind,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  James  Irving,  will  give  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mulholland’s 
many  friends  throughout  .Scotland.  Mr.  Mulholland  was  born  in 
Belfast  and  lost  his  sight  in  childhood.  He  was  educated  at  the; 
School  for  the  Blind,  Belfast.  In  1902  he  accepted  the  position  of 
home  teacher  with  the  Belfast  Society  for  home  mission  work 
among  the  blind,  and  held  that  post  until  1910,  when  he  was 
appointed  home  teacher  for  the  western  district  of  Glasgow,  and 
has  thus  been  in  the  service  of  the  Mission  for  32  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  College  for  a  long  while  and  acted  on  the 
Home  Teachers’  Board  of  Examiners  from  1924-27. 


Philosophy — Chinese  or  Otherwise. 


“It  is  not  what  you  think  you  are  :  it  is  what  you  think — you 


are. 
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PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  PAPER. 

Xote. — Home  teachers  preparing  for  the  examination  of  the 
College  often  find  it  useful  to  study  questions  asked  in  previous 
years,  and  the  following-  paper,  set  in  1942,  is  therefore  given, 
with  suggested  answers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  candidates 
are  required,  in  the  two  hours  allotted,  to  answer  six  questions.  If 
the  first  10  minutes  are  spent  in  studying  the  paper  as  a  whole 
and  selecting  the  questions  to  be  answered,  the  candidate  can 
then  devote  15  minutes  to  each  question  attempted,  and  have  the 
last  20  minutes  for  reading  through  her  answers  and  making  anv 
necessary  corrections  and  additions. 

1 —  Discuss  the  proposition  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  blind 
welfare  that  equalisation  of  the  rates  of  domiciliary  assistance 
should  be  established. 

Answer. — Although  the  handicap  of  blindness  does  not  varv 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  the  blind  person  lives,  the  rates 
of  domiciliarv  assistance  at  present  vary  widely.  In  one  area  a 
single  blind  person  may  have  his  income  made  up  to  34/-,  while 
in  another  he  may  receive  little  more  than  half  this  sum.  This  is 
clearly  inequitable,  and  arouses  in  the  blind  person  a  sense  of 
injustice,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  determination  to  migrate 
from  the  less  generous  area  into  one  where  larger  grants  are  paid. 
Rents  in  country  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  lower  than  in  urban  areas, 
apart  from  this  the  cost  of  living  shows  little  variation. 

It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  the  ratepayer,  as  well  as 
the  blind  person,  is  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  some  parts  of  the  country  where  to  give  generous  grants  to 
the  blind  would  be  to  place  a  burden  on  the  ratepayer  which  he 
might  reasonable  consider  too  heavy. 

o  j  J 

For  this  reason  it  is  now  suggested  in  many  quarters  that 
domiciliary  assistance  should  be  replaced  by  an  allowance  at  a 
fiat  rate  (the  sum  of  20/-  or  25/-  has  been  suggested)  intended 
to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  handicap  of  blindness. 
This  handicap  allowance  would  not  absolve  local  authorities  from 
their  responsibilities  towards  the  blind,  but  would  serve  to  meet 
the  necessary  requirements  peculiar  to  blindness. 

2 —  Does  the  Supplementary  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the  Deter¬ 
mination  of  Needs  Act  apply  to  blind  persons?  How  is  the 
economic  position  of  blind  persons  affected  bv  their  applic¬ 
ability  or  otherwise? 

A  nswer.— The  Supplementary  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  does  not 
applv  to  blind  persons,  but  to  those  sighted  persons  who  have 
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been  granted  old  age  pensions  and  to  women  of  60  and  upwards 
who  have  been  granted  widows’  pensions,  if  they  are  in  need. 

The  blind  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  as  it  was 
considered  that  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  local  authorities  had 
adequate  powers  to  increase  allowances  to  the  blind  if  in  need. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Supplementary  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
many  local  authorities  have  re-examined  their  scales  of  assistance, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  blind  people  on  their  registers  should 
not  suffer  by  reason  of  their  blindness,  i.e.,  that  they  should  be  in 
at  least  as  favourable  a  position  as  they  would  have  been  if 
eligible  lor  help  under  the  new  Act. 

The  Determination  of  Needs  Act,  1941,  does  apply  to  blind 
persons  having  War  Savings.  Under  Section  3  of  the  Act,  the 
first  ^375  of  a  blind  person’s  war  savings,  in  addition  to  anv 
monev  and  investments  treated  as  capital  assets  which  are  already 
disregarded  under  other  enactments,  are  to  be  disregarded  in 
determining  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  to  be  granted  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Acts.  Not  only  the  capital  value  of  the  war 
savings,  but  anv  income  receivable  therefrom  is  to  be  disregarded. 

3 — In  presenting  a  case  for  increased  allowances  for  one  of  your 
cases  to  a  welfare  of  the  blind  committee,  what  features  would 
vou  stress  to  show  that  the  commitments  of  a  blind  person  are 
often  greater  than  those  of  a  seeing  person  apparently  in 
similar  circumstances ? 

Answer — The  blind  person,  however  self-reliant  he  may  be,  is 
obliged  to  be  dependent  on  the  services  of  others,  and  this  de¬ 
pendence  is  specially  shown  in  the  following  ways 

(i)  If  he  has  no  guiding  sight,  a  guide  is  essential,  on  account  of 
traffic  dangers.  The  blind  man  who  goes  his  way  in  busy  streets 
without  a  guide  is  imposing  an  unfair  responsibility  upon  the 
drivers  of  vehicles. 

(ii)  The  blind  professional  man  needs  a  secretary  to  read  his 
correspondence,  to  file  his  letters,  to  look  up  his  references,  and 
to  keep  him  informed. 

(iii)  The  blind  reader  who  wishes  to  purchase  books  finds  these 
books  (even  at  the  special  rates  allowed  for  Braille)  much  more 
expensive  than  books  in  letterpress. 

(iv)  The  blind  student  needs  a  “reader”  to  read  aloud  to  him  the 
books  which  are  not  available  in  embossed  type. 

(v)  The  blind  woman  cannot  make  or  mend  her  clothes,  can  only 
do  a  limited  amount  of  cooking  and  finds  laundry  work  difficult. 
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She  may  attempt  some  or  all  of  these  things,  but  because  they  are 
tasks  for  which  “eyesight  is  essential”  she  cannot  undertake 
more  than  simple  cooking-,  repairs  to  clothes,  washing  and  ironing. 

(vi)  The  elderly  unemployable  blind  must  often  pay  people  to  do 
their  shopping-,  and  to-day,  when  food  and  clothing  are  both 
rationed,  “an  eye  to  a  bargain”  is  more  than  ever  needed  if  wise 
and  economical  shopping  is  to  be  done;  and  it  is  rarely  that  one’s 
friends  are  willing-  to  shop  as  carefully  as  one  does  oneself. 

4 — If  a  home  for  the  aged  blind  were  to  be  established  in  your 

area,  what  would  you  regard  as  the  most  important  amenities 

in  order  to  secure  the  g-reatest  happiness  of  the  inmates? 

Answer — Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  points:  — 

Site — The  home  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  a  town,  with 
good  train  and  bus  services,  so  that  visits  from  relatives  and 
friends  can  be  arranged,  and  the  residents  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world,  by  doing  their  own  shopping,  attending 
church,  going  to  concerts  and  entertainments. 

Garden — The  garden  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  the 
residents  with  some  exercise  in  safety,  well-planned  paths  being- 
laid  out,  guide-rails  or  ropes  provided,  and  seats.  If  the  garden 
is  small  it  should  have  access  to  roads  not  too  hilly  for  bath-chairs 
to  be  used,  and  free  from  dangerous  traffic.  If  a  part  of  the 
g-arden  can  be  set  aside  to  allow  the  able-bodied  residents  of  the 
home  to  grow  their  own  flowers  or  vegetables,  this  offers  healthy 
and  pleasant  occupation. 

Interior  Arrangements — Passages  must  be  kept  free  from 
dangerous  obstacles,  floors  should  not  be  too  highly  polished, 
and  there  should  be  indications  of  any  steps  up  or  down. 

Central  heating  is  desirable,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  elderly  blind  feel  the  cold  more  than  those  who  can  take 
vigorous  exercise. 

There  should  be  lavatory  accommodation  on  each  floor.  Fire¬ 
guards  are  essential  where  there  are  open  fires. 

Single  bed-sitting  rooms,  centrally  heated,  are  desirable,  but 
if  these  are  not  possible  there  should  be  cubicles,  so  that  some 
privacy  is  secured,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  display 
of  personal  treasures — small  ornaments,  photographs,  etc. 

In  order  that  residents  may  have  some  privacy  when  visited 
by  their  friends  a  small  room  should  be  set  aside,  where  tea  can 
be  served  when  visitors  come  from  a  distance. 

The  provision  of  wireless,  talking  books  and  a  handicraft 
room  are  all  desirable. 
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5 —  If  you  come  across  a  civilian  who  has  been  blinded  through 
enemy  action,  what  steps  should  be  taken  and  what  financial 
help  should  be  secured? 

Answer — The  civilian  blinded  through  enemy  action  is,  like  any 
other  blind  person,  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority  by 
virtue  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

If,  however,  he  or  she  suffers  loss  of  sight  while  serving  in 
the  police  force  or  on  civil  defence  duties,  St.  Dunstan’s  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Airmen  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  for  hospital  treatment,  rehabilitation,  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  and  general  after-care,  and  receives  Government  grant. 

The  civilian  who  is  blinded  when  not  engaged  on  such  duties 
as  those  noted  above  is  entitled  to  allowances,  the  allowances  being 
as  follows  at  the  time  of  writing,  for  persons  over  18  who  are 
gainfully  employed:  married  men,  35/-;  unmarried  men,  35 /-  (or 
24/6  if  in  hospital);  women,  28/-  (or  17/6  if  in  hospital). 

Lower  rates  are  paid  to  men  and  women  “not  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed.”  Where  serious  and  prolonged  disablement  is  caused, 
after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed,  pensions  are  awarded  to  succeed 
the  allowances,  these  being  at  rates  varying  from  7/6  to  a  girl 
under  18  “not  gainfully  employed,”  to  34/2  to  a  man  over  18  and 
“gainfully  employed.”  Full  details  of  rates  are  given  in  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  pamphlet  entitled,  Compensation  for  Civil¬ 
ians  injured  or  killed  in  Air  Raids. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  established  three 
Homes  of  Recovery  for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  blinded  in 
raids.  The  homes  are  at  Goring-on-Thames,  Torquay  and  Bridg¬ 
north,  and  patients  who  have  completed  their  hospital  treatment 
are  admitted.  Every  effort  is  made  by  continued  medical  care, 
massage  and  remedial  exercises,  fresh  air,  g'ood  food,  training  in 
reading  embossed  type  and  in  pastime  handicrafts,  to  build  up  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  blinded  person,  and  to  prepare 
him  or  her  for  training,  if  suitable,  or  for  a  useful  and  happy  life 
at  home  if  training  is  not  practicable. 

6 —  What  Acts  of  Parliament  may  specially  affect  the  first  20 
vears  of  a  person  blind  from  birth,  and  in  what  ways? 

Answer — Throughout  the  whole  of  the  20  years  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  blind  person  is  affected  by  the  Blind  Persons  Acts, 
1920  and  1938,  which  make  it  the  duty  of  all  county  councils 
and  county  borough  councils  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  their  areas. 

But  in  addition  to  this  the  blind  person  may  be  affected  bv 
the  following-  Acts  of  Parliament: — • 
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Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act,  igi8.  The  blind  baby,  like 
the  seeing*,  is  cared  for  by  the  child  welfare  authorities,  visited  by 
the  health  visitor,  given  free  milk  where  necessary,  treated  at  the 
welfare  clinic. 

Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  a 
general  order  was  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  1914, 
whereby  infantile  ophthalmia  was  made  compulsorily  notifiable. 
This  Act  therefore  affects  children  suffering*  from  this  disease. 

elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  i8gj. 
Under  this  Act  the  parents  of  a  blind  child  were  obliged  to  cause 
such  a  child  to  receive  elementary  education  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16.  The  relevant  sections  of  the  Act  were  codified  when 
the  1893  Act  was  superseded  by  that  of  1921. 

Education  Act,  7921.  When  the  blind  child  leaves  school  at 
the  age  of  16  the  local  education  authority  for  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  becomes  responsible  for  his  technical  or  secondary  education 
under  this  Act. 

Post  Office  Acts,  igo8  and  ig3$.  He  benefits  from  these  Acts, 
which  allow  embossed  literature  and  certain  apparatus  for  the 
blind  to  be  sent  at  special  postage  rates. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  Act,  igj6.  Blind  persons  who  are  regis¬ 
tered  may  own  a  wireless  receiving*  set  without  payment  of  licence. 

Blind  Voters  Act,  igjj,  enables  the  blind  person  over  18  to 
take  a  companion  with  him  into  the  polling*  booth  to  mark  his 
ballot  paper. 

7- — What  is  implied  by  the  term  “registered  blind  person’’? 

What  particulars  are  necessary  for  the  completing  of  details 

and  for  what  purpose  are  these  particulars  used? 

Answer — A  registered  blind  person  is  one  who  has  been  placed 
upon  the  register  of  the  blind  kept  by  the  local  authority,  or  by 
the  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind,  acting  as  agent  for  that 
authority.  No  person  may  be  placed  upon  the  register  who  has 
not  been  certified  bv  a  registered  medical  practitioner  as  “so  blind 
as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essen¬ 
tial.”  Many  authorities  require  a  detailed  certificate  of  blindness, 
known  as  Form  B.D.8,  to  be  completed  by  an  ophthalmologist 
before  placing*  a  blind  person  on  the  register,  but  this  is  not  com- 
pulsorv.  When  a  blind  man  or  woman  has  been  placed  upon  the 
register,  he  or  she  becomes  eligible  for  all  benefits  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Acts,  or  other  Acts  specifically  providing  for  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  certificate  of  blindness  it  is  usual  for  the 
registered  blind  person  to  be  asked  to  give  certain  details,  varying 
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in  accordance  with  the  help  (if  any)  required.  The  following  are 
the  main  facts  usually  asked  for  in  cases  where  financial  help  is 
required  :  full  name  and  address,  date  of  birth,  former  employ¬ 
ment,  income  and  its  sources,  dependents,  rent,  out-goings  (insur¬ 
ances,  etc.). 

8 — Give  particulars  of  all  organizations  available  for  the  deal- 
blind,  and  state  in  what  ways  the  home  teacher  can  utilize  their 
services. 


Answer- — The  organizations  available  for  the  deal-blind 
following  : — 


are  the 


(i)  The  local  authority  (or  voluntary  agency  acting-  on  its  behalf) 
which  is  responsible  under  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  for  the  welfare 
of  deaf  persons  who  are  also  registered  as  blind. 

(ii)  Missions  to  the  Deaf — In  most  urban  areas  there  are  Missions 
to  the  Deaf,  providing  primarily  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
deaf,  but  also  caring  for  their  general  social  welfare  by  means  of 
home  visiting,  clubs,  employment,  care  in  sickness,  provision  of 
holidays,  etc.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  home  teacher  of  the 
blind  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  Mission  to  the  Deaf, 
especially  where  she  has  to  deal  with  deaf  persons  who  have  be¬ 
come  blind  in  adult  life.  In  such  cases  she  will  find  the  advice  of 
an  experienced  worker  for  the  deaf  of  great  value. 

(iii)  The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League — This  League, 
which  “exists  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  deaf-blind,”  gives  them 
opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse,  especially  through  corres¬ 
pondence  and  through  its  magazine,  The  Rainbow.  The  League 
has  its  own  holiday  home,  at  Hoylake,  gives  occasional  special 
grants  to  members,  and  arranges  social  gatherings.  Home  teach¬ 
ers  rnav  become  associate  members  of  the  League  and  so  form  a 
useful  link  between  the  deaf-blind  in  their  areas  and  the  League. 


(iv)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Home,  at  Harrogate — 
The  National  Institute  has  a  special  home  for  blind-deaf  men  and 
women,  at  Harrogate. 

(v)  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf- — The  Institute  takes  special 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  provision  of  deaf-aids,  and  in  the 
protection  of  the  deaf  from  the  unscrupulous  salesman ;  it  pub¬ 
lishes  an  approved  list  of  dealers  in  aids  to  hearing. 

Much  work  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  aural  aids  has 
been  done  through  the  Manchester  University  Department  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  and  hearing  tests  are  arranged  there 
through  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Most  of  the  annual  reports  now  arriving  are  assisting  the  nation¬ 
al  effort  in  the  economic  use  of  paper.  Details  are  not  given,  only 
the  essential  features  outlined.  The  Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  pleasure  in  presenting  its  Annual  Report  for  1942,  and  we 
read  it  with  pride.  The  problem  of  finding  accommodation  for 
its  bombed-out  members  is  a  very  real  and  difficult  one,  but  even 
this  problem  can  be  solved  if  all  who  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  community  in  Coventry  remember  their  privilege. 

Voluntary  work  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Warwick¬ 
shire  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  we  note  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  assistance  given  by  our  Editor  and  her  sister,  Miss  E. 
Cramp,  as  voluntary  visitors  in  the  area.  The  Association  is  in 
full  co-operation  with  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  providing  rural  experience  for  home  teachers  attending 
the  training  course. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  is  able  to 
report  a  continuance  of  all  its  essential  services.  It  is  with  deep 
regret  the  Committee  record  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Coutts,  who 
had  been  such  an  active  member  since  1901. 

The  committee  welcomes  Miss  Monica  Heywood  as  Vice- 
President,  thereby  keeping  up  the  connection  with  the  life  work 
of  her  sister,  the  late  Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood,  O.B.E.,  the 
founder  of  the  Society. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  given  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual 
Report,  1942,  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  2,392  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  made  available  to  its  readers  by  voluntary  writers, 
during  the  twelve  months  under  review;  in  addition,  262  volumes 
have  been  produced  by  the  Branch  voluntary  writers,  making 
a  fine  total  of  2,654  volumes  for  the  year.  The  total  number 
of  readers  is  15,516,  of  whom  1,598  are  readers  of  Moon  type. 
There  are  243  ex-service  readers  and  276  deaf-blind  readers. 
290,992  volumes  were  issued  during  the  year,  and  the  Library’s 
stock  now  totals  226,424  volumes. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
for  1941-42  stands  in  a  different  category.  The  story  of  its  war¬ 
time  work  is  told  in  picturesque  language  which,  with  the  aid  of 
its  excellent  photographs,  will  achieve  the  immediate  object  of 
quickening  public  interest  in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  blind.  Educationalists  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  23  Braille  and  Moon  periodicals  is  assured.  The 
new  Braille  books  have  been  confined  to  the  Panda  Series — short 
works  on  current  topics.  As  demand  is  likely  to  exceed  supplv, 
Panda  reading  circles  have  been  formed,  whereby  books  are 
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passed  from  reader  to  reader.  Two  other  items  are  worthy  of 
note.  A  new  Braille  primer  is  being  prepared  specially  for  the 
adult  learner,  and  the  publication  of  an  International  Braille  Code 
lor  Mathematics  and  Chemistry  Notation. 

BRISTOL’S  FIRST  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW  FOR  THE 

BLIND.” 

Bv  Geo.  H.  Norris  (Home  Teacher,  Bristol). 

Bristol  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

Schedule  of  Show  held  at  the  Assembly  Hall,  Blind  Asylum 
Workshops,  St.  George  Road,  Bristol,  on  August  22nd,  1942. 

Rales.  1 — Exhibits  must  be  grown  by  entrants  ;  2 — competi¬ 
tors  must  be  registered  blind  persons  ;  3 — pot  plants  must  be  in 
possession  of  competitors  by  June  30th;  4 — judges’  decision  is 
final. 

A  first,  second  and  third  prize  will  be  awarded  for  each  item 
in  schedule,  except  for  weight-guessing  competition. 

Any  exhibits  not  required  by  entrants  will  be  sold  and  proceeds 
given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Exhibit  must  be  placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall  by  1  p.m.  on 
date  of  show. 

Competitions.  1 — Vase  of  cut  flowers;  2 — pot  plants  (foliage 
only);  3 — pot  plant  (flowering);  4 — dish  of  12  peas;  5 — four 
potatoes  (white);  6 — four  potatoes  (coloured);  7 — six  onions;  8 — 
six  shallots;  9—  six  runner  beans;  10 — vegetable  marrow  or 
pumpkin;  11 — three  lettuces;  12 — three  cabbages;  13 — three 
cauliflowers;  14 — bunch  of  four  beetroots;  15 — bunch  of  four 
carrots;  16 — -six  tomatoes;  17 — collection  of  not  less  than  four 
varieties  of  vegetables;  18 — dish  of  salad  (without  dressing);  19 — 
pot  of  mustard  and  cress;  20 — nearest  to  correct  guess  of  weight 
of  winning  vegetable  marrow  and  pumpkin  (entrance  fee  of  id. 
will  be  charged  for  No.  20,  and  proceeds  given  to  Red  Cross 
fund) ;  21 — half-pound  cake  made  from  prescribed  war-time  recipe. 

Handicraft  Section.  1 — Any  knitted  article  made  by  lady  in 
full-time  employment ;  2 — any  knitted  article  made  by  unemployed 
lady;  3 — any  article  of  basketry;  4 — any  article  of  handicrafts. 

“Amazing” — that  was  the  spontaneous  exclamation  both  of 
the  judges  and  the  members  of  the  public  who  crowded  into  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops,  at  Bristol, 
to  view  the  astonishing  display  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  handi¬ 
craft  exhibits  at  Bristol’s  first  horticultural  show  for  the  blind. 

The  show,  which  was  organized  by  the  home  teachers,  proved 
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a  phenomenal  success.  There  were  over  300  entries  lor  the  various 
classes.  Each  of  the  eight  judges  who  took  part  expressed  great 
surprise  at  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  many  of  which  would  have 
held  their  own  in  much  stronger  competition.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  entrants  were  all  registered  blind 
persons. 

A  glance  at  the  schedule  will  emphasize  the  variety  of  interests 
attracted.  Every  class  produced  its  enthusiasts.  In  the  horti¬ 
cultural  section  all  classes  were  well  patronized  with  the  exception 
of  that  for  cauliflowers.  Knitting  exhibits  included,  besides  many 
other  articles,  a  baby’s  shawl  and  romper,  ladies’  jumpers,  sea- 
boot  socks  and  scarves.  In  the  soft  goods  collection  of  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  class  interest  was  evoked  by  a  print  dress,  a  woven 
cushion  cover,  felt  flowers,  a  golliwog  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
articlest  In  the  hardware  section  great  skill  was  shown.  One 
competitor  entered  a  pair  of  steps  which  were  made  from  three- 
pennyworth  of  firewood  which  happened  to  be  oak  ;  others  exhibited 
a  small  sideboard,  a  miniature  chest  of  drawers,  an  electric  table 
lamp,  a  veneered  fire  screen  and  an  ear  trumpet  for  the  deaf. 
The  basketry  class  was  not  behind  in  varietv  or  quality.  In  the 
cake  class  our  mouths  watered  to  see  40  delicious  cakes.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  happened  to  be  a  totally  blind  man. 

Some  of  the  produce  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  ;/To  4s.  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

The  home  teaching  committee  of  the  Blind  Asylum  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  supported  the  project  and  very  generously  provided  the  cash 
prizes  and  also  a  splendid  silver  cup,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Pearce,  who  was  the  entrant  with  most  successes  to  his  credit. 
Mr.  Piper  won  the  silver  cup,  given  by  the  Bristol  Aeroplane  Com¬ 
pany,  and  awarded  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  handicraft  classes. 

Hdie  home  teachers  have  realized  that  gardening  might  be  an 
inestimable  boon  as  a  hobby  to  the  blind  men  whom  they  regularlv 
visit,  and  that  a  fruitful  full-time  occupation  could  be  developed. 
The  purpose  of  the  show  was  therefore  to  collect  the  achievements 
of  those  who  are  triumphing  over  their  handicap  and  use  them  as 
incentives  to  many  others. 

The  sequel  to  this  effort  is  the  formation  of  the  Bristol  Guild 
of  Blind  Gardeners.  Members  of  the  Guild  will  meet  regularly 
to  share  the  knowledge  gained  from  experience,  not  only  of  gar¬ 
dening  problems  in  general,  but  of  their  special  problems  which 
arise  from  working  in  a  perpetual  black-out.  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  experts.  A  scheme  for  collective  buying  of  seeds  and 
tools,  etc.,  will  be  developed,  and  any  idea  likely  to  encourage 
gardening  or  any  useful  hobby  will  be  discussed  and  fostered. 

We  are  confident  that  this  venture  will  have  far-reaching 
results  in  this  city,  and  we  hope  throughout  the  country. 
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HARDWICK  HALL  SCHOOL  PHILANTHROPIC  AND 

BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

By  Roy  Wilkinson. 

¥ 

[Note — The  author  of  the  following  article,  15  years  of  age,  was 

the  originator  and  first  secretary  of  the  fund.] 

My  first  idea  of  helping  the  more  unfortunate  boys  in  our 
school  came  by  mv  launching  an  appeal  to  our  scout  troop  that 
all  boys  who  wished  could  give  gifts  of  sweets  and  chocolate  for 
the  boys  who  stayed  at  school  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  response  was  simply  marvellous.  This  was  the  Christmas  of 
1941.  In  the  following  March,  one  Saturday  morning,  as  Satur¬ 
day  is  the  day  when  we  open  the  school  tuck  shop,  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  a  large  number  of  the  boys  were  without  money, 
or  had  very  little,  and  had  no  very  great  prospects  of  receiving 
any  more.  So  I  developed  the  idea  of  starting  some  sort  of  a  fund 
that  would  enable  these  boys  less  fortunate  than  myself  to  pur¬ 
chase  tuck  every  Saturday. 

- 

In  bed  that  same  evening  I  talked  it  over  with  my  pals  and 
they  jumped  at  the  idea  immediately.  .So  the  following  morning 
1  spoke  with  our  Headmaster  about  it.  He  fell  in  with  the  idea 
right  away  and  went  on  to  suggest  that  as  it  was  near  the  end 
of  term  my  pals  and  I,  who  later  made  up  the  committee,  should 
launch  an  appeal.  This  we  did,  and  I  must  admit  that  the  result 
was  excellent. 

The  launching  of  the  appeal  took  the  best  part  of  a  week,  so 
on  the  following  Friday  evening,  after  tea,  my  pals  and  I,  being 
four  in  all,  met  with  the  Headmaster  for  the  first  meeting.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  committee  should  consist  of  four  members 
and  the  Headmaster.  I  was  nominated  secretary,  and  the  Head¬ 
master  chairman.  Also,  at  the  same  meeting,  it  was  decided  that 
the  fund  should  be  called  “The  Philanthropic  and  Benevolent 
Fund.” 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  fund  many  ways  have  been  adopted 
to  raise  money.  Boys  with  large  sums  of  money  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  donations  and  in  very  many  cases  bovs  have 
brought  gifts  without  even  being  asked.  Unclaimed  articles  of 
lost  property  have  been  put  up  for  public  auction  in  the  school, 
and  have  not  only  raised  money,  but  have  given  the  boys  a  great 
deal  of  amusement.  Money  has  been  handed  in  to  the  Headmaster 
by  visitors  to  buy  tuck,  etc.  These  gilts  have  been  put  into  the 
fund.  Individual  boys  have  raised  money  by  various  wavs;  for 
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instance,  one  boy  had  a  large  stock  of  gramophone  records  and 
by  selling  some  of  his  stock  he  raised  quite  a  large  amount. 

Now  let  me  take  you  back  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  It 
has  laid  down  rules  for  the  election  of  future  committees  and  how 
the  money  shall  be  distributed.  The  committee  meets  every 
Friday  evening  and  each  boy  who  has  no  money  has  his  case  dis¬ 
cussed  very  thoroughly,  and  then  a  vote  is  taken  on  whether  a 
grant  should  be  made.  The  smallest  grant  is  discussed  none  the 
less  thoroughly,  because  the  committee  is  spending  money  which 
really  belongs  to  all  the  boys. 

I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  that  my  first  idea  of  helping  the 
less  fortunate  boys  was  in  the  launching  of  an  appeal  for  chocolate 
for  the  boys  that  stayed  behind  at  school;  well,  the  “Philan¬ 
thropic”  are  sponsoring  that  same  appeal  this  Christmas,  and  1 
must  say  it  is  going  very  well  so  far. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  advantages  this  fund 

J  o 

has  had  in  the  school.  First  and  foremost  it  has  taught  our  boys 
not  to  be  selfish  and  grasping  with  their  money,  and  therefore 
they  have  come  to  learn  the  lesson  that  many  people  would  benefit 
by,  namely,  that  the  real  joy  of  having  money  is  not  in  spending 
it  all  ourselves,  but  by  doing  good  to  others.  Another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fund  is  that  it  has  made  the  boys  without  money 
more  or  less  equal  with  the  boys  who  have  money,  and  therefore 
prevented  a  grudge  which  might  have  come  between  the  two 
parties,  and  that  would  never  do  in  a  school  of  our  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  fund  was  only  an 
experiment,  but  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  has  now  become 
one  of  the  accepted  school  activities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

52  Madeira  Street,  Leith, 

10 th  October ,  1942. 

Dear  Editor, 

Mr.  A.  Andrews,  in  his  admirable  address  at  the  annual  gen¬ 
eral  meeting,  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  placement  of  qualified 
blind  persons.  When  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  world  of 
blind  education  like  Mr.  Andrews  practically  admits  defeat  on 
this  problem  and  suggests  that  we  should,  like  Mr.  Micawber, 
wait  for  something  to  turn  up,  then  the  position  is  surely  to  be 
deplored.  We  must  own  that  the  employment  of  qualified  blind 
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persons  is  discouraged  by  education  and  local  authorities,  also 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  church.  Since  authority  will 
not  give  us  a  place  in  the  sun,  surely  it  is  not  impracticable 
to  make  a  place  in  the  sun  for  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Andrews  would 
be  the  first  to  put  into  practice  any  suggestion  which  might 
have  even  the  most  remote  chance  of  success.  It  is  a  far  better 
thing  to  attempt  the  so-called  impossible  than  to  sit  back  and 
say,  “it  is  written.” 

Firstly,  it  is  proposed  that  we  get  rid  of  the  old  belief  that 
music  and  the  teaching  of  the  blind  are  the  only  suitable  profes¬ 
sional  careers  for  blind  persons.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  com¬ 
mercial  colleges  and  correspondence  schools  have  successfully 
taught  the  literary,  journalistic  and  public-speaking  arts.  The 
suggestion  is  to  organize  classes  and  teach  these  subjects  to 
advanced  blind  students.  A  blind  student  is  usually  a  thinker 
by  reason  of  his  handicap.  Develop  his  powers  of  self-expression 
by  teaching*  him  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  according  to  his 
bent  and  inclination.  Much  latent  talent  would  become  active. 
In  any  one  of  these  arts  a  blind  person  could  be  the  equal  of  any 
seeing  person,  but  what  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
point  is  that  he  could  become  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
“free  lance”  and  so  be  independent. 

I  am  confident  that  the  results  would  justify  the  training  and 
would  also  teach  authorities  that  they  had  to  do  with  contem¬ 
poraries  in  progressive  thought  and  culture  and  not  merely  bur¬ 
dens  on  their  sympathy  and  care.  At  all  events,  there  is 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  making  the  attempt. 
By  putting*  such  powerful  agents  of  self-expression  into  the  hands 
of  properly  trained  persons  the  problems  of  placement  would  at 
least  be  on  the  road  to  solution,  and  in  a  few  years  from  now  we 
might  reasonably  expect  changes  for  the  better  in  the  useful 
application  of  advanced  blind  education. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  M’ Linden 

(Home  Teacher,  Edinburgh). 
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BURMA  BLIND. 

JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

By  Dorothy  H.  Jackson. 

September,  1942. 

Dear  Friends  oe  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma, 

At  last  I  can  give  you  definite  news  which  will,  I  fear,  be  the 
last  for  some  time  as  far  as  our  Burmese  pupils,  workpeople  and 
staff  are  concerned.  I  will  give  it  in  narrative  form,  as  it  has 
come  from  many  directions — bv  air-graph,  air  mail,  via  this  way 
or  that,  and  to  different  people. 

To  begin  with  the  girls.  Before  the  war  reached  Burma 
several  new  younger  pupils  had  joined  and  numbers  were 
improving.  When  the  raids  began  as  many  as  possible  were 
sent  home,  and  Miss  Linstead,  19  girls  and  women,  three  teachers 
and  two  weaving  mistresses  evacuated  to  Shwebo,  a  strong  S.P.G. 
Mission  centre  much  further  north.  Then  came  invasion  !  Once 
more  they  went  north,  to  a  B.C.M.S.  Mission  station  at  Mohnyin. 
Soon  all  European  missionaries  were  called  to  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  chaplains,  evacuation  leaders  and  nurses;  other  women 
had  to  leave  at  once  for  India.  The  B.C.M.S.  write  that  our  girls 
“would  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  local  Christians  and  would 
probably  regard  it  as  safer  to  divide  up  among  Christian  house¬ 
holds  than  risk  remaining  as  a  community  under  Japanese 
occupation.  ’  ’ 

The  stock  of  woven  goods  was  lost,  as  well  as  all  the  raw 
cotton,  but  the  dyes  were  saved.  Miss  Linstead,  already  long- 
overdue  for  furlough,  went  to  India  by  plane.  An  air-graph  has 
just  arrived  from  her  saying  that  she  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  Karachi,  India,  which  address  will  find  her. 

Kemmendine  News. — The  boys’  school  had  been  slightly 
losing  numbers,  as  Mr.  Turner  had  been  unable  to  go  out  recruit¬ 
ing  pupils  owing  to  lack  of  help  on  the  office  and  secretarial  side. 
But  “the  workshops  were  booming,”  he  wrote,  “and  actually  we 
had  managed  to  cut  down  the  crippling  loss  of  previous  years  to 
an  almost  negligible  amount.”  However,  there  was  an  unpleasant 
debit  side  !  “RS500  were  stolen  from  the  office  lately,  and  Joseph, 
our  lorry  driver,  after  seven  years  of  unblemished  service,  ab¬ 
sconded  with  a  like  amount  !  With  the  evacuation  of  Rangoon 
we  are  losing  about  Rs3,ooo  in  unpaid  bills.  A  few  months  ago 
we  got  a  good  bunch  of  donations  out  through  S.P.G.  (^29)  and 
we  were  pleasantly  surprised  that  in  these  difficult  times  our 
friends  continue  to  manage  so  much.  We  have  about  Rs6,oco 
(^'450)  in  the  bank  (owing  to  a  fortunate  legacy  of  Rs5,ooo),  but 
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no  prospect  of  raising-  any  more.”  [We  hope  this  Rs6,ooo  is 
safe  “somewhere  in  India.”] 

David  Po  Cho  h^d  just  rejoined  the  staff.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  that  he  had  lately  completed  a  life  of  Father  Jackson,  written 
in  Burmese. 

When  Rangoon  was  raided  most  of  the  boys  and  masters 
were  sent  to  their  homes,  but  twelve  had  to  be  left  with  Sava 
Luke,  the  Burmese  Headmaster,  at  his  home  village. 

A  good  many  of  the  workmen  also  left  for  home,  but  the  work¬ 
shops  carried  on,  wrote  Mr.  Turner,  in  March,  “till  orders  ceased, 
and  by  moving  early  we  got  away  with  a  lot  of  our  machines  and 
about  half  our  cardboard  stock  to  Kyaukse,  where  Vincent,  of 
the  Methodist  Mission,  made  us  very  welcome.  The  men  are 
being  fed  and  given  pocket  money.  Orders  for  baskets  for  work 
on  the  new  roads  are  coming  in,  and  after  a  month’s  negotiations 

II  hear  a  truck  of  cane  has  started  this  way.” 

Soon  Mr.  Vincent  was  called  up  for  evacuation  work,  also  Mr. 
Turner,  so  the  blind  men  had  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  local 
Burmese  Methodist  Christians.  Mr.  Turner  went  to  see  them  for 
the  last  time  just  before  Easter. 

Later  lie  was  sent  to  help  at  an  evacuation  camp  near  the 
border.  Having-  so  far  successfully  evaded  the  Japs  he  now 
fell  into  “perils  of  robbers.”  While  mending  a  puncture  on 
the  road  he  was  attacked  by  eight  Burmese  dacoits,  badly  wound- 

Ied,  stripped  and  left  to  die.  By  the  mercy  of  God  a  police  car 
found  him  still  alive  early  next  morning  and  took  him  to  Shwebo 
Hospital. 

At  that  very  time  the  Rev.  H.  McD.  Wilson,  Commissary  for 
the  Bishop,  who  was  in  America,  was  on  his  way  to  Shwebo.  His 
amazing  ability  throughout  the  whole  time  for  dealing  with  every 
kind  of  situation,  and  his  seeming  capacity  for  being  in  all  parts 
of  Burma  at  once,  belong  to  a  story  of  heroism  and  devotion  of 
which  only  a  bit  can  be  told  here.  He  heard  the  news  and  went 
straight  to  hospital.  In  his  own  words  :  “the  civil  surgeon  held 
out  very  little  hope  and  Dyer  and  I  decided  to  stay  and  bury  him. 
The  All  S.S.  Shwebo  Sayamas  (teachers)  under  Ma  Doris  turned 
out  and  nursed  him  with  such  success  that  48  hours  later  we  were 
negotiating  for  permission  to  get  him  on  a  plane  for  India.” 

At  that  point  the  Japanese  raided  Shwebo,  and,  says  Mr. 
Wilson  :  “the  doctor  and  complete  staff  of  the  hospital  left,  leav¬ 
ing  Dyer  and  me  and  the  Sayamas  in  possession  of  everything, 
including  patients,  and  now  casualties,  dead  and  dying,  kept 
pouring  in  .  .  .” 

Finally,  Mr.  Turner  was  put  on  a  hospital  train  that  went 
through,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  the  following  letter 
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written  by  the  patient  himself  in  a  hospital  in  India:  — 


“Dear  Miss  Jackson, 


‘‘‘12th  May,  1942. 


“This  is  written  with  my  left  hand  and  right  eye.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Kyaukse  I  was  going  to  help  at  a  camp,  getting  Indians  and 
Anglo-Indians  away,  but  the  car  broke  down  and  eight  dacoits, 
after  leaving  me  for  dead,  looted  everything.  At  the  first  bash  on 
the  head  I  decided  to  ‘die  quick.’  Unfortunately  they  cut  a  nerve 
so  that  I  could  not  shut  my  left  eye,  and  seeing  my  eye  looking  at 
them,  one  said,  ‘I  don’t  think  he’s  dead  yet.’  Then  they  cut  out 
all  my  lower  teeth  in  one  blow,  which  I  think  was  meant  to  cut 
off  my  head.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  real  damage  done.  As 
the  doctors  here  say  :  ‘they  were  very  inefficient  !’  My  right  little 
finger  is  gone,  but  thumb  and  forefingers  are  good.  A  cut  to  the 
bone  on  the  right  arm  may  stop  me  carrying  heavy  weights.  Mv 
left  ear  has  been  sewn  on  again ;  this  cut  out  a  nerve  which  leaves 
half  my  face  paralysed,  but  there  are  good  signs  to-day  that  it  is 
joining  up  again.  Meanwhile,  the  left  eye  won’t  focus  or  shut. 
I  could  have  done  without  the  last  blow,  but  even  that  fortunately 
did  not  cut  the  jaw-bone,  and  has  left  a  beautifully  straight  line 
for  a  denture  to  fit.  Alas,  my  appearance  is  now  remarkably  like 
that  of  a  stage  pirate  with  this  gash  on  the  chin,  which  I  think 
will  never  heal  neatly  enough  for  clean  shaving.  Must  I  join  the 
bearded  ? 


“I  think  I  shall  be  here  for  several  weeks,  then  I  hope  to  join 
my  wife  and  Christopher  for  a  nice  long  holiday.  But  what  then? 
India  is  only  too  full  of  refugees.  I  hope  to  escape  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.’’ 

Our  latest  news  of  him  is  from  Mr.  Wilson,  via  S.P.G.,  saying : 
“Turner  is  at  Kodaikanal.  He  is  very  much  better,  facial  muscles 
and  eyesight  are  returning  to  normal,  but  the  right  hand  and  arm 
are  still  giving  trouble.  He  is  making  wonderful  progress,  but 
will  be  out  of  action  for  months.’’ 
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108-54  by  4^,  84-42  by  4^  and  60-30  by  3^,  and  all  accessories; 
also  “Dubied”  Flat  Knitting  Machine,  7  needles  gauge,  not  less 
than  31^  inch  bed,  complete  with  all  accessories. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of 
General  Executive  this  month.  Nominations  should  reach  the 
Hon.  Registrar  not  later  than  the  13th  February.  Nominees 
should  have  signified  their  willingness  to  serve. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION. 

The  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers’  Certificate  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham, 
on  the  nth,  12th  and  13th  of  May,  1943. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  10th 
of  April. 

A  Scottish  Centre  is  also  being-  arranged. 


PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS. 

[The  following  paper  was  given  by  Mr.  Jameson  Evans,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Branch.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Birmingham,  and  over  30  members  were  keenly 
interested  in  a  most  helpful  and  informative  talk.  Mr. 
Jameson  Evans  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  us  to  print  his 
article.] 

To  you  who  spend  so  much  of  your  devotion  and  energy  in  the 
teaching  and  care  of  blind  persons  it  must  often  seem  strange 
that  so  many  and  so  diverse  afflictions  can  arise  in  so  small  a  part 
of  the  body,  and  you  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  wondered 
whether  the  people  you  teach  could  have  been  saved  from  their 
unfortunate  state,  and  whether  the  many  types  of  blindness  you 
meet  must  always  claim  their  victims.  For  this  reason  I  am  going 
to  try  and  put  before  you  a  survey  of  the  recent  advances  in 
ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  You  yourselves  may  have  noted  in  recent 
vears  changes  in  the  disease  incidence  amongst  your  pupils,  and 
most  prominent  among  these  is  the  fall  in  the  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 
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Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  was,  some  25  or  30  years  ago,  a 
scourge  of  serious  proportions,  and  we  find  that  in  1907  Bishop 
Harman*  found  that  it  accounted  for  over  36%  of  blindness  in 
London  school  children.  Now  it  accounts  for  less  than  5%,  and 
very  soon  will  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  the  records 
of  blind  institutions.  This  very  remarkable  change  has  been 
achieved  through  iwo  main  factors  :  the  first  of  these  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  ante-natal  care  to  the  working  class  mothers  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  districts,  by  means  of  which  gonorrhoea  in  expectant  mothers 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  through  which  new-born  children 
liable  to  infection  at  birth  are  anticipated  and  suitable  treatment 
accorded  at  the  earliest  possible  stage.  Here  we  see  prevention 
achieving  its  greatest  success  and  its  results  are  correspondingly 
good  in  so  far  as  both  mother  and  child  receive  attention.  The 
second  advance  in  the  fight  against  this  disease  has  been  in  the 
treatment  of  the  manifest  disease  in  the  infant.  The- first  improve¬ 
ment  occurred  some  40  years  ago  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Crede  method  of  treatment  by  silver  nitrate,  and  with  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  instillation  of  these  drops  into  the  eye  immediately  at 
birth.  By  this  means  the  incidence  of  blindness  from  gonococcal 
ophthalmia  at  birth  fell  to  a  very  low  level.  But  within  the  last 
five  years  a  further  advance  has  been  made  which  bids  fair  to 
limit  damage  from  gonococcal  ophthalmia  to  a  few  instances  where 
medical  aid  has  been  completely  absent.  This  is  the  use  of 
M  &  B693,  a  drug  of  the  sulphanilimide  group,  which  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  deadly  effect  on  the  gonococcus  and  pneumococcus.  In¬ 
fants  tolerate  it  extremely  well,  and  its  effects  are  reliable  and 
immediate.  Half  a  tablet  twice  daily  for  four  days  will  totally 
exterminate  the  infection,  and  has  been  the  routine  treatment  for 
all  suspected  cases  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Eve  Hospital 
for  five  years.  As  an  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  this  treatment 
1  will  quote  one  case  :  about  twelve  months  ago  I  was  consulted 
by  telephone  on  a  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  ordered  a 
course  of  M  &  B693.  1  was  unable  to  visit  the  child  for  2\  days. 

When  1  managed  to  visit  the  hospital  in  question  I  was  presented 
with  a  perfectly  normal  looking  infant  for  examination.  I  was 
inclined  to>  question  the  original  condition  and  diagnosis,  but  the 
description  of  its  state  on  admission  was  typical  of  the  disease  in 
its  acute  form.  Those  of  you  who  know  of  the  distended  lids, 
the  profuse  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  discharge  of  thick  yellow 
pus,  persisting  for  week  after  week,  and  the  spreading  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  will  realize  what  this  means  to  the  infant,  to  nurses, 
and  to  those  who  have  previously  borne  the  burden  of  the  later 
life  of  such  children. 


*  Preventable  Blindness  (Bishop  Harman,  1907,  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox). 
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The  next  group  of  diseases  which  require  mention  is  that  of 
the  transmissible  inflammations,  of  which  the  chief  examples  in  this 
country  are  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

Tuberculosis  is  more  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  this  country  and  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  flourish  in  times 
of  ill-nourishment,  privation  and  anxiety.  Already,  in  the  three 
years  of  this  war,  it  has  shown  an  alarming  increase,  and  this 
though  the  amount  and  quality  of  our  food,  thanks  to  careful  con¬ 
trol,  is  adequate  for  all  normal  needs.  Moreover,  the  working- 
classes  are  possessed,  at  present,  of  better  pay  than  ever  before 
and  the  majority  can  well  afford  a  full  amount  of  all  necessary 
foods.  Why  then  do  we  observe  a  sudden  and  disquieting  increase 
of  tuberculosis?  I  put  forward  the  unorthodox  view  that  worry  is 
the  major  factor  which  is  responsible.  You  will  probably  know 
that  almost  the  entire  population  over  the  age  of  eight  years  shows 
evidence  of  having  had  a  tuberculous  infection,  though  only  a  small 
proportion  of  us  exhibit  tuberculosis.  We  are,  in  fact,  all  tuber¬ 
cular.  The  lowering  of  mental  and  bodily  stamina,  the  loss  of 
weight  and  appetite,  the  loss  of  sleep,  which  arise  from  anxiety 
and  stress,  these  cultivate  a  suitable  ground  in  which  the  disease, 
whose  seed  we  all  harbour,  can  germinate  and  become  manifest. 
The  preventive  treatment  is  the  removal  of  this  anxiety  and 
stress,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  what  has  occurred  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  during  the  past  three  years.  While  there  is  a  noticeable 
increase  of  tuberculous  affections  of  the  eye  among  the  patients 
attending  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye  Hospital,  there  is 
an  equally  noticeable  degree  of  improvement  among  the  tuber¬ 
culous  blind  children  who  have  been  evacuated  from  the  citv  to 
the  country.  In  the  isolated  communities  at  Bockleton  and  Kinlet, 
relatively  undisturbed  by  the  alarms  and  excursions  of  war,  and 
leading  an  active,  fresh-air  life,  improvement  has  been  striking 
even  in  cases  whose  condition  had  been  apparently  stationary  for 
years  in  the  environment  of  town  life.  With  the  prolongation  of 
the  war  we  must  expect  to  see  more  tuberculosis  in  all  grades  of 
civil  life. 

Syphilis  is  another  cause  of  serious  blindness  in  blind  institu¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  chiefly  congenital  syphilis  which  is  encountered. 
The  prevention  of  syphilis  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
past  25  years,  thanks  to  a  progressive  policy  in  public  health. 
Assinder,  in  a  recent  paper,*  shows  that  after  1914-1918  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  syphilis,  but  then  it  has  shown  a  steady 
decline  up  to  1940.  Now,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  ground 
gained  has  been  lost,  for  syphilis,  too,  is  a  disease  which  flourishes 
in  war-time  conditions.  The  chief  advance  in  the  prevention  of 


*  Assinder,  E.  W. — Syphilis  in  Ophthalmology,  B.J.O.,  December,  1941. 
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this  disease  is  the  treatment  of  the  mother  ante-natally ;  by  this 
means  the  incidence  of  congenitally  syphilitic  children  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  much  lower  level,  but  for  the  next  six  years  or  so 
one  must  expect  an  increase  due  to  the  fresh  outbreak  among 
the  members  of  the  Forces  and  among  civilians  in  the  relaxed 
moral  conditions  which  accompany  war. 

Now  we  may  turn  to  the  failures  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon. 
Among  the  chief  conditions  which  bring  patients  under  the  care 
of  blind  institutions,  and  which  have  received  operative  treatment, 
are  detached  retina  and  glaucoma.  Detached  retina  was,  until 
15  years  ago,  almost  invariably  irremediable,  but  under  modern 
conditions  up  to  30%  may  now  be  cured  by  operation.  This 
chang'e,  the  greatest  surgical  advance  in  our  branch  during  this 
century,  we  owe  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Gonin.  Like  all  who  pro¬ 
claim  a  truth,  he  met  with  fierce  opposition  to  his  teaching.  He 
discovered  that  it  was  possible,  in  cases  of  detached  retina,  where 
a  hole  in  the  retina  was  seen,  to  effect  a  cure  by  closing  the  hole 
and  draining  away  the  fluid  lying  between  the  retina  and  the 
choroid.  For  this  purpose  he  punctured  the  eye  with  a  cautery  at 
a  place  corresponding  to  the  position  inside  of  the  hole  in  the 
retina.  The  modern  technique  is  to  achieve  the  same  result  by 
means  of  diathermy  coagulation,  either  by  surface  application  to 
the  outside  of  the  eyeball  or  by  small  punctures  which  reach  only 
just  through  the  choroid.  By  this  means  a  fairlv  large  area  of  the 
choroid  can  be  included  in  an  exudative  reaction  and  the  chances 
of  including  the  area  of  the  retinal  hole  become  correspondingly 
greater.  The  subretinal  fluid  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  retina 
becomes  adherent  to  the  choroidal  exudate  and  so  fastened  down 
in  a  correct  position.  By  this  means  the  chances  of  cure  are  a 
little  better  than  60%  in  selected  cases.  But  one  must  remember 
that  this  operation  is  likely  to  be  successful  only  in  cases  where  a 
retinal  tear  exists.  Other  types  of  detachment  are  found  having 
no  hole,  and  in  these  the  prognosis  is  no  better  than  before  the 
work  of  Gonin. 

In  respect  of  Glaucoma  we  have  to  recognize  two  conditions 
of  associated,  but  different,  pathologv  and  symptomatology, 
namely,  acute  congestive  glaucoma  and  chronic  glaucoma.  Ad¬ 
vance  in  the  reduction  of  blindness  in  both  these  depends  on  pre¬ 
vention  of  their  effects  by  increased  education.  The  former  con¬ 
dition,  acute  glaucoma,  is  characterized  by  a  plethora  of 
symptoms,  often  predominantly  abdominal,  and  a  doctor  is  usual¬ 
ly  consulted.  The  condition  is  essentially  a  stasis  of  the  uveal 
tract  and  the  associated  visceral  reflex.  The  correct  diagnosis, 
and  the  appreciation  of  its  pitfalls,  depend  on  the  adequate  oph¬ 
thalmic  education  of  the  general  practitioner;  in  this  respect  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement.  Many  a  good  abdomen  has  been 
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opened  in  mistake  for  a  bad  eye.  Chronic  glaucoma  on  the  other 
hand  consists  of  a  slow,  progressive  optic  nerve  atrophy,  due  to 
an  insufficient  blood  supply,  and  is  symptomless  till  the  late  stages, 
when  serious  loss  of  field  of  vision  has  already  become  permanent. 
The  recognition  of  this  disease  in  the  early  stages  depends  on 
recognition  during  routine  examination.  When  it  is  realized 
that  about  80%  of  the  population  receive  such  routine  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  sight-testing  opticians,  it  becomes  obvious 
on  whom  the  responsibility  rests.  When  one  notes  further  that 
chronic  glaucoma  does  not  figure  at  all  in  the  published  statistics 
of  the  diseases  noted  by  this  group  of  opticians  in  the  course  of 
their  work  it  becomes  equally  clear  that  cases  are  being  missed. 

In  the  corresponding  statistics  for  patients  examined  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  under  the  N.O.T.B.  arrangements,  for 
patients  of  the  panel  class,  this  disease  shows  an  incidence  of 
over  3%.  Education  of  the  sight  testing  optician  and  of  the 
general  practitioner  is  likely  to  give  a  lowered  rate  of  incidence 
of  these  diseases  in  our  blind  institutions  in  the  post-war  years. 

In  the  other  big  operative  field  of  cause  of  blindness  and 
cataract  the  conditions  have  not  altered  appreciably  in  the  past 
10-1 5  years.  1'he  risks  and  complications  which  account  for  an 
operative  failure  of  about  3  to  4%  remain,  and  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  factors  such  as  senility,  which  cannot  be  well  con¬ 
trolled.  True,  operative  technique  has  brought  intracapsular  re¬ 
moval  of  the  lens,  which  avoids  the  necessity  of  second  operations 
on  a  thickened  lens  capsule,  but  the  visual  results  are  not  verv 
different  from  those  obtained  by  the  older  extra-capsular 
operation. 

The  next  important  group  lies  in  the  realm  of  hereditary 
causes  of  blindness.  A  very  large  group  of  blinding  diseases  tend 
to  run ‘in  families,  some  associated  and  some  unassociated  with 
consanguinity;  congenital  cataract,  albinism,  nystagmus,  retini¬ 
tis,  pigmentosa,  high  myopia,  dislocation  of  the  lenses,  macular 
coloboma,  Leber’s  optic  atrophy,  Doyne’s  choroiditis,  etc.,  form 
a  list  which  might  be  continued  ad  nauseam  in  evidence  of  the 
many  afflictions  which  are  encountered  under  this  heading.  Manv 

—  1  t  t  - 

of  these  diseases  at  present  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  medical  and 
surgical  aid,  for  the  reason  that  the  condition  is  far  advanced  at 
birth,  or  not  brought  to  a  surgeon’s  notice  for  some  months  or 
years  after  birth.  What  then  of  the  future?  Surely  prevention 
has  no  greater  scope  than  in  this  group,  wherein  the  probabilities 
of  inheritance  can  often  be  more  precisely  gauged  than  the  odds 
on  a  race  horse.  In  this  respect  one  has  to  pay  regard  to  social 
and  religious  susceptibilities  and,  in  particular,  to  those  who  hold 
that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  restrict  reproduction.  Actually  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  force  persons  to  restrict  themselves,  but  on 
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tlie  other  hand  to  let  them  understand  what  the  probable  results 
of  having-  children  are  likely  to  lie,  and  what  responsibility  they 
have  as  potential  parents  of  afflicted  children.  In  Birmingham 
for  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  to  give  advice  to  blind 
persons  intending  to  marry,  pointing  out  the  possibilities  in  cases 
of  transmissible  disease.  Exactly  how  such  people  get  on,  and 
what  fruit  is  born  of  the  advice  given,  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  I  think  that  the  sum  total  of  unhappiness  has  thereby  been 
reduced.  The  value  of  birth  control  clinics  in  association  with 
such  advice  is  obvious,  and  will  become  of  greater  importance  as 
the  spread  of  education  is  brought  to  include  personal  hygiene  in 
all  its  aspects.  Provision  of  such  education  is  the  essential  need 
— what  persons  make  of  it  must  be  left  to  their  own  volition  and 
intelligence. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  consider  the  growing  factor  of  industrial 
injury.  In  an  age  increasingly  mechanistic,  and  in  an  area  where 
most  working  people  encounter  the  hazards  of  industrial  life, 
there  is  a  mounting  toll  of  injury  from  these  sources.  Many 
safeguards  against  injury  have  been  devised,  but  in  many  indus¬ 
tries  these  are  still  grossly  inadequate.  Another  factor  militating 
against  the  success  of  prevention  of  accidents  is  the  inherent 
conservatism  of  workmen  in  general,  present  in  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  degree.  To-day,  safeguards  against- chemical  burns,  in 
particular  against  lime  and  acid  burns,  are  almost  non-existent, 
and  should  be  immediately  made  compulsory.  Guards  against 
flying  particles  are  usually  supplied,  but  goggles  are  frequently 
not  worn  although  available.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
managements  are  not  sufficiently  insistent  on  the  use  of  safe¬ 
guards,  while  propaganda  films  should  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  education  of  workers  in  the  use  of  precautions,  and  should 
be  sponsored  by  welfare  workers  and  the  Ministries  of  Health  and 
Labour.  On  these  two  authorities  will  fall  also  much  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  increasing  the  recreational  facilities  and  social  welfare  of 
people  in  industry,  and  the  planning  of  education  in  hygiene  and. 
diet,  the  supervision  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  the  elimination 
of  overtime  and  postural  fatigue,  all  factors  in  the  prevention, 
both  of  injuries  and  of  the  diseases  which  flourish  in  the  poverty 
and  dirt  of  our  great  cities.  You,  who  work  among  industrial 
communities,  will  have  come  to  appreciate  how  much  disease 
arises  from  ignorance  of  what  foods  are  best  and  what  cooking 
is  most  nourishing,  and  of  how  wages  may  be  spent  to  achieve 
the  best  in  health  of  mind  and  body.  In  many  ways  our  big  indus¬ 
trial  populations  are  more  ignorant  now  than  they  were  200  years 
ago,  and  the  vicarious  amusements  of  our  pre-war  cities,  the  wire¬ 
less,  the  cinema,  the  football  match,  all  tend  to  rob  the  masses  of 
what  little  individuality  and  capacity  for  intelligent  thought  they 
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have  inherited  from  their  forefathers;  they  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  robot-like  in  their-  mental  and  physical  features  and  have 
lost,  in  a  welter  of  materialistic  splendour,  the  common  sense  of 
the  peasant  and  the  spiritual  cleanliness  of  the  simple  life. 

In  connection  with  the  industrial  or  occupational  aspects  of 
blindness  a  war-time  innovation  deserves  notice.  In  the  past  one 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  facing  blind  persons  has  been  the  limited 
number  of  trades  for  which  training  has  been  available,  and  the 
difficulty  of  earning  a  good  wage  in  competition  with  those  in 
sighted  occupations.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  a  number 
of  blind  persons  in  this  area  have  been  placed  in  war-time  indus¬ 
tries  in  operations  which  require  a  particularly  delicate  sense  of 
touch,  a  sense  which  is  always  very  highly  developed  in  blind 
persons,  and  this  experiment  has  proved  most  successful.  Mr. 
Myers,  of  this  institute,  has  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments 
in  touch-controlled  operations,  and  has  shown  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  of  good  intelligence  is  somewhat  quicker  than  a  sighted 
person  of  equal  ability,  and  very  much  more  effective  than  a 
partially-sighted  or  defective-sighted  person  working  by  sight. 
These  experiments  indicate  that  there  is  no  economic  justification 
in  restricting  the  opportunities  of  Work  open  to  blind  persons  in 
such  occupations,  and  that  their  limitation  is  based  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  the  post-war  years 
will  see  governmental  pressure  for  the  employment  of  a  definite 
percentage  of  blind  persons  in  those  operations  for  which  they 
are  particularly  suited.  The  removal  of  this  unfair  economic 
handicap  would  do  much  to  give  social  and  psychological  redress 
to  those  who  suffer  from  the  disability  of  blindness,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  secure  strong  support  for  our  plea 
on  their  behalf  when  reorganization  is  undertaken  by  co-operation 
between  the  blind  institutions  and  the  Ministries  of  Health  and 
Labour. 

Many  other  aspects  of  the  ever-shifting  problem  of  preventable 
blindness  remain  untouched  in  this  short  summary ;  the  great 
advances  in  neurological  surgery,  the  still  disputed  and  largely 
unsolved  problem  of  myopia  and  the  control  of  trachoma,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few  ;  and  I  fear  that  there  will  always  be  fresh  sources 
of  affliction  which  will  demand  your  sympathy,  patience  and 
courage,  but  l  hope  to  have  given  you  some  idea  of  what  changes 
you  are  likely  to  meet  in  blind  institutions,  and  to  encourage  you 
in  your  great  work  with  the  knowledge  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  many  directions  in  the  battle  which  we  fight  together 
against  blindness.  In  the  past  we  have  struggled  largely  with 
manifest  disease;  in  the  future  we  hope  that  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  will,  by  prevention,  render  much  of  that  struggle- 
unnecessary. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Music  Successes. — The  following'  pupils  and  students  of  the 
Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  passed  in  the  recent  examina¬ 
tions  ol  the  Associated  Board — Grade  VIII,  piano,  Joy  Dickson; 
Grade  VI,  piano,  John  Cramond,  Leslie  Fraser,  Joseph  Herkes, 
Alexander  Rennie;  Grade  VI,  singing,  Joseph  Herkes;  Grade  111, 
piano,  Jean  Cheyne. 

Adminstration  in  Scotland. — The  supplementary  chapter  on 
administration  in  Scotland  has  now  been  completed  and  copies 
will  shortly  be  circulated  to  members  of  the  Branch  Executive. 
It  will-  thereafter  be  discussed  at  an  Executive  meeting  and 
approved  of  before  it  is  allowed  to  proceed  south.  This  new 
chapter  should  prove  a  great  boon  to  Scottish  home  teachers  and 
students  and  many  will  thank  Mr.  Keir  and  Mr.  Newlands  for 
the  trouble  they  have  taken  with  it. 

Candidates  in  Training. — 1943  must  be  a  record  year  for  the 
number  of  candidates  training  for  this  year’s  home  teachers’ 
examination.  At  the  two  centres  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
over  20  students  are  at  present  preparing  and  there  may  be  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Are  Blind  Persons  a  Danger  on  the  Streets ? — The  answers  to 
the  professional  knowledge  paper  printed  in  the  last  issue  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  blind  circles.  Comment  is 
especially  vigorous  on  the  first  part  of  the  answer  to  question  3, 
from  which  I  quote  :  “The  blind  person,  however  self-reliant  he 
may  be,  is  obliged  to  be  dependent  on  the  services  of  others,  and 
this  dependence  is  especially  shown  in  the  following  ways: — (i) 
if  he  has  no  guiding  sight,  a  guide  is  essential,  on  account  of 
traffic  dangers.  The  blind  man  who  goes  his  way  in  busy  streets 
without  a  guide  is  imposing  an  unfair  responsibility  upon  the 
drivers  of  vehicles.”  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  need  of 
a  guide  will  often  be  a  justifiable  plea  for  increased  allowances, 
but  the  statements  that  a  “Guide  is  essential”  and  that  the  blind 
man  unescorted  “Is  imposing  an  unfair  responsibility  upon  the 
drivers  of  vehicles”  seem  to  cut  across  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  blind  education  and  training  as  we  have  regarded  them 
in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  many  blind  persons  go  their  ways 
through  busy  streets  and  across  lonely  stretches  of  country  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  guide,  and  could  not  earn  their  living  or  perform 
their  duties  otherwise.  In  our  schools  a  child’s  ability  to  get 
about  unaided  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  his  mental 
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capabilities  in  deciding-  his  training.  If  the  student  cannot  go 
about  by  himself,  the  professions  and  many  kinds  of  industrial 
work  are  practically  closed  to  him.  Many  are  asking  if  this  is 
the  official  view  of  the  College,  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
matter  is  probable  at  the  next  Branch  meeting. 

The  question  of  unfairness  to  drivers,  it  is  felt,  needs  examin¬ 
ing.  Various  drivers  have  been  asked  frankly  their  opinion. 
The  commonest  answer  has  been  that  the  driver  is  not  greatly 
perturbed  by  the  unescorted  blind  person  as,  owing-  to  his  blind¬ 
ness,  he  takes  special  care  before  venturing  on  the  roadway,  and 
that  the  driver  much  prefers  to  see  the  white  stick  on  the  road  in 
front  of  him  to  the  wildly-waved  torch  of  the  sighted  pedestrian 
focussed  on  his  face.  Accidents  to  blind  pedestrians  caused  bv 
their  own  fault  are  very  rare  and  do  not  justify  the  plea  of 
“unfairness.” 

In  section  (v)  of  the  answer  to  the  same  question  criticism  has 
been  expressed  by  blind  women  who  run  their  own  houses  and 
do  all  or  most  of  the  things  it  is  alleged  they  cannot  do.  Again 
it  is  asked,  “Is  this  the  considered  view  of  the  College?” 

Scottish  Branch  Elections. — Members  are  requested  to  send 
to  the  secretary  not  later  than  27th  February  the  names  of  candi¬ 
dates  whom  they  wish  to  propose  either  for  Vice-Chairman  or  for 
Branch  Committee.  Nominees  should  have  signified  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  office. 

The  following  form  the  present  committee  and  are  eligible 
for  re-election  :  Miss  M.  Baxter,  Miss  S.  L.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Wm.  Edgar,  Mr.  F.  M.  Morrison. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the  Bund,  Advie, 

Morayshire. 

Founded  in  1928,  the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the 
Blind  continues  to  perform  a  useful  service  to  blind  students  and 
others.  Under  an  able  staff  (all  the  tutors  are  blind)  tuition  is 
offered  in  English,  Short  Story  Writing,  Journalism,  History, 
Logic,  Economics,  Ethics,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Latin,  as 
well  as  Theory  of  Music.  Besides  meeting  the  needs  of  students 
preparing  for  examinations,  the  course  is  primarily  intended  to 
aid  those  over  school  age  who  are  lonely  and  find  it  hard  to 
occupy  their  enforced  leisure. 
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Through  the  letter-transcription  service  blind  persons  are  en¬ 
abled  to  communicate  with  their  seeing  friends,  letters  being 
transcribed  from  Braille  into  type,  and  from  handwriting  into 
Braille. 

The  Reading  Circle  continues  to  function,  circulating  British- 
published  Braille  magazines  for  which  three  or  more  requests  are 
received.  The  following  journals  are  available:  Hora  Jucunda, 
Tribune,  World  Digest,  Progress,  Braille  Review,  Musical 
Magazine ,  Braille  Science  Journal,  Madam,  and  Federal  Union 
News.  Subscription  to  this  is  2/-  per  annum,  but  lessons  are 
issued  free  of  charge,  those  who  can  do  so  being  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cost. 


*  *  *  * 

“Blind  Persons  and  Sighted  Industry.” 

v 

Mr.  E.  V.  Bradshaw,  Regional  Supervisor  for  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  raises  some  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  in  his  paper  on  the  above  subject.  With  the  need  for 
labour  in  our  war  industries  blind  people  are  being  removed  from 
our  workshops  to  take  up  work  hitherto  performed  by  sighted 
people.  And  this  fact  emerges  :  that  they  are,  from  the  Employ¬ 
ers’  point  of  view,  a  business  asset.  This  being  so,  why  is  it 
that  the  same  people  in  our  workshops  are  a  liability?  Workshop 
managers  will  have  to  ask  themselves  this  question:  “Is  my 
workshop  run  on  business  lines?”  As  long  as  employment  is 
classified  as  “occupations’’  I  am  afraid  the  answer  must  be  “no.” 

One  other  question  must  suffice:  if  a  blind  man  or  woman, 
considered  suitable  for  employment,  refuses  to  take  it  up  after 
registering,  should  he  or  she  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
receive  domiciliary  financial  assistance?  I  am  sure  that  most 
blind  people,  with  their  thoughts  on  the  struggle  to  get  them  a 
place  in  the  sun  of  social  justice,  will  answer  “no.” 

*  *  *  * 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

Annual  Report,  1942. 

Subsequent  to  resolutions  passed  concerning  prevention  of 
blindness  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  London,  and  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  London,  have  agreed 
to  the  foundation  of  a  research  chair  in  clinical  ophthalmology  and 
ophthalmic  pathology. 

The  total  number  of  blind  people  on  the  Association’s  Register 
is  26,688,  an  increase  of  9 7  on  the  last  year’s  figure,  Of  this 
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number  it  must  be  noted  that  the  unemployable  blind  form  8 6 
per  cent  ! 

*  *  *  * 

The  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  20th  Annual  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Association  for  the 
Blind  records  that  one  result  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  increased 
production  of  munitions  has  been  the  employment  of  a  certain 
number  of  blind  men  in  engineering  works. 

As  a  result  of  enemy  action  a  great  need  for  homes  for  the 
blind  has  arisen.  To  meet  this  need  the  Association  has  six 
homes  under  its  care.  Endeavour  has  been  made  to  keep 
these  homes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  blind  person’s  ordinary 
residence.  Actually,  four  of  these  homes  are  in  Middlesex*  Tedd- 
ington,  Finchley,  Little  Euston,  near  Dunmow,  and  Clieshunt. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Countv  Council  the  amount 
•of  domiciliary  assistance  has  been  increased.  The  income  of  a 
blind  person  is  made  up  to  35/-  if  living  alone,  and  32/-  if  living 
with  relatives.  A  married  couple  receives  57/ 6,  the  first  depend¬ 
ant  10/ 10,  the  second  7/-  and  the  third  and  subsequent  depend¬ 
ants  5/9. 

*  *  *  * 

0 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  98th  Annual  Report  of  this 
Institution  tells  us  that  most  of  its  difficulties  due  to  the  war 
have  been  surmounted. 

There  is  an  increase  of  51  in  the  number  of  blind  persons 
resident  within  the  Institution’s  administrative  area. 

All  departments  in  the  workshops  have  been  working  to  full 
capacity,  and  the  sales  for  this  year  (1941-42)  reach  the  record 
figure  of  ^45,685  16s.  4d. 

In  Nottingham  the  minimum  wage  for  men  is  £2  18s.  8d., 
and  for  women  £2  10s.  8d.  As  regards  domiciliary  assistance 
the  scale  is  30/6  per  week. 

*  *  *  * 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  4th  Annual  Report  of  the  above  Association  mentions  a 
difficultly  in  finding  suitable  candidates  for  the  home  teaching 
service.  The  age  limit  for  this  profession  was  35,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  relax  this  rule  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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The  chairman  of  the  Association  spoke  of  the  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance.  The  opportunity  had 
been  taken  to  discuss  with  Sir  William  Beveridge  the  major 
aspects  of  blind  welfare.  Following  this,  the  four  regional  bodies 
had  got  together  and  had  presented  a  joint  memorandum  to  Sir 
William  Beveridge’s  Committee.  Copies  of  this  memorandum 
were  available  from  the  secretaries  of  the  regional  bodies. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  Beveridge  Committee  is  that 
the  Minister  of  Social  Security  should  assume  general  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  blind  as  for  other  disabled  persons,  and  the  joint 
memorandum  of  the  regional  bodies  should  form  a  useful  basis 
when  discussing  and  preparing  a  revised  scheme. 


[From  the  Express  and  Echo ,  Saturday,  28th  November,  1942.  j 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  skill  that  young  people  can  acquire,  despite  handicaps, 
was  shown  in  fascinating  ways  yesterday  when  the  pupils  of  the 
West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind  gave  a  performance  in  St.  David’s  Institute,  Exeter. 

They  greatly  impressed  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Clave  Saunders),  who  presented  prizes  won  by  the  pupils 
in  recent  competitions  in  music,  dancing  and  elocution.  Mr.  A. 
C.  Reed,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Reed  also  attended. 

With  the  war-time  suspension  of  Devon  Music  Competitions, 
which  the  School  formerly  entered,  it  was  decided  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  hold  their  own  contests,  and  the  experiment  has  proved  a 
success,  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  headmaster 
(Mr.  S.  G.  Prince),  the  matron  (Miss  G.  Bell)  and  the  enthusiastic 
staff.  Yesterday,  before  many  interested  listeners,  the  pupils 
repeated  some’  of  the  prize-winning  items.  Among  these  were 
Braille  and  sighted  reading,  solos  on  bamboo  pipes  made  by  the 
performers,  folk  and  ballroom  dancing  (in  which  the  partnership 
between  the  partly  sighted  and  those  less  fortunate  was  most 
graceful  in  effect),  elocution,  piano  and  vocal  music. 

There  was  loud  applause  when  little  Johnnie  James,  aged 
nine,  received  the  special  prize  for  the  best  individual  perform¬ 
ance  gaining  the  highest  marks,  95,  with  the  song,  “Dance  to 
Your  Daddy.”  Iris  Gough,  who  won  seven  first-class  certificates, 
and  Colin  Harris,  received  the  cups  for  the  best  all-round  girl  and 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Nichols,  President  of  the  Institution,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  pupils  and  their  instructors,  and  the  Mayor  added  wowls 
of  praise. 

Colin  Harris,  a  young  elocutionist,  made  a  speech  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress.  Mr.  F.  Selby,  the  music  master, 
accompanied. 

82  First  Class  Certificates  and  60  Second  Class  Certificates 
were  awarded  in  the  various  sections. 

The  following  are  two  specimens  of  the  prize-winning  verse  : — 

Water  Picture. 

One  day  down  by  the  river  side, 

A  fish  with  golden  fins  I  spied ; 

Its  eyes  were  brightest  emerald  green, 

And  lovelier  fish  I  ne’er  have  seen. 

It  glided  graceful  as  a  gull, 

Of  noble  grace  its  form  was  full ; 

But  down  there  swooped  a  bird  of  prey, 

And  took  my  beauteous  fish  away. 

It  gorged  it  up  with  savage  greed, 

My  mournful  cries  it  did  not  heed  ; 

So  there  I  stood,  sad  and  forlorn, 

The  death  of  my  poor  fish  to  mourn. 

Leonard  Reseigh. 


Spring  is  Here  Again. 

» 

Now  that  Spring  is  here  again, 
Gone  is  Winter  snow  and  rain, 
Tulips  now  are  shooting  up, 
Crocus  flowers  and  buttercup. 

Sun  above  is  shining  bright, 
Brooks  are  bathed  in  golden  light ; 
Hist,  the  birds  up  in  the  trees, 
Hist,  the  buzz  of  busy  bees. 

Skylarks  twitter  in  the  sky, 
Frightened  rabbits  scamper  by, 
Everything  is  peace  and  ease, 

In  this  balmy  April  breeze. 


Peter  Hutchings, 
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1 —  Summarize  briefly  the  main  duties  of  a  home  teacher  of  the 
blind. 

Answer. — The  main  duties  of  a  home  teacher  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  : — 

(i)  Ascertainment  of  the  details  required  for  registration  (full 

name,  date  of  birth,  cause  of  blindness,  previous  occupation, 
etc.). 

(ii)  Where  there  is  financial  need,  completion  of  forms  for  blind 

pension  and/or  domiciliary  assistance. 

(iii)  In  cases  of  temporary  financial  need,  ascertainment  of  neces¬ 

sary  facts  for  application  to  local  authority  or  voluntary 
agency  for  help  (e.g\,  for  clothing,  holidays,  sickness,  con¬ 
valescence,  or  funeral  expenses,  etc.). 

(iv)  Teaching  of  embossed  type  and  pastime  handicrafts. 

(v)  Regular  social  visiting  of  all  who  do  not  require  teaching. 

(vi)  Care  of  the  dependants  of  the  blind  person. 

(vii)  Organization  of  social  centres  and  handicraft  classes. 

N  (viii)  Disposal  of  goods  made  by  pastime  workers  by  organizing 
sales  of  work. 

(ix)  Recruitment  of  voluntary  workers. 

% 

% 

2 —  What  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
and  what  changes  were  effected  bv  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 

*938? 

Answer. — The  main  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
were  : — 

(i)  Every  blind  person  shall  be  entitled  at  the  age  of  50  to  receive 

such  pension  as  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  he  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  if  he  had  reached  the  age  of  70. 

(ii)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of  every  county  and  county 

borough  ...  to  make  arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons  ordinarilv  resident  within  their  area.  .  .  The  coun¬ 
cil  shall,  within  12  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Health  a  scheme  for 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  this  section. 

(iii)  The  War  Charities  Act,  1916,  shall  apply  to  charities  for  rhe 

blind  (i.e.,  all  blind  charities  were  to  be  registered). 
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The  Blind  Persons  Act,  J938,  made  the  following-  changes:  — 

(i)  The  age  at  which  a  blind  person  became  eligible  for  pension 

was  reduced  from  50  to  40. 

(ii)  The  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health  need  no  longer  be 

obtained  by  the  council  to  arrangements  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons. 

(iii)  Councils  were  required  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of 

dependants  of  blind  persons  in  determining  questions  pa¬ 
latini*-  to  financial  assistance. 

0  • 

(iv)  Certain  assets  were  to  be  disregarded  in  determination  of 

means  (including  first  5/-  of  sick  pay  from  a  Friendly 
Society,  first  7/6  of  National  Health  Insurance,  first 
of  wounds  or  disability  pension). 

(v)  Councils  were  empowered  to  contribute  towards  the  funeral 

expenses  of  a  blind  person  or  his  dependants. 

3 —  What  financial  assistance  is  available  for  civilians  who  lose 
their  sight  as  a  result  of  enemy  raids? 

This  question  was  dealt  with  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for 
December,  1942,  page  41. 

4 —  Certain  blind  persons  in  your  area  are  to  be  evacuated.  What 
details,  if  anv,  do  you  consider  would  be  of  assistance  to 
the  authorities  into  whose  area  they  are  to  be  transferred? 

Answer. — While  it  is  obvious  that  the  secretary  of  the  evacuation 
area  should  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  reception  area  full  case- 
papers  of  all  persons  evacuated  (giving-  details  as  to  financial 
circumstances,  etc.)  certain  personal  details  may  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  assistance  to  the  reception  area,  and  add  much  to  the  success 
of  any  evacuation  scheme.  Unnecessary  distress  has  often  been 
caused  when  the  blind  person  has  been  a  “misfit”  in  the  home 
where  he  has  been  billeted,  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  try  to  place 
him  in  a  home  of  approximately  the  same  social  standard  as  that 
from  which  he  came.  The  ex-lady’s  maid  who  keeps  herself  to 
herself  will  probably  not  be  happy  in  an  untidy  rough-and-tumble 
household,  which  would  be  ideal  for  the  friendly  and  easy-going 
evacuee  who  used  to  be  a  barmaid. 

The  details,  therefore,  which  should  be  given,  include:  — 

(i)  Notes  on  health  in  any  case  where  the  blind  person  needs 

special  care  or  diet. 

(ii)  Particulars  as  to  tastes  and  interests  (e.g.,  whether  fond  of 

reading,  keen  on  handicrafts,  etc.). 
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(iii)  General  indication  as  to  social  status. 

(iv)  Any  special  peculiarities.  There  must,  of  course,  be  no 

danger  of  prejudicing-  the  secretary  of  the  reception  area, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  give  some  indication  in  cases  where 
the  blind  person  has  a  low  standard  of  behaviour  or 
cleanliness. 

5 — Describe  how  you  would  organize  a  social  centre  for  a  group 

of  a  dozen  deaf-blind  men  and  women. 

Answer. — It  is  most  important  that  plenty  of  helpers  shall  be 
secured,  all  of  whom  have  a  knowledge  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
If  possible  there  should  be  one  helper  to  each  blind-deaf  guest, 
as  individual  attention  is  essential  if  the  social  centre  is  to  be 
successful.  The  home  teacher  will  take  pains  to  introduce  the 
blind-deaf  guests  to  each  other,  but  she  cannot  hope  that  com¬ 
munal  activities  can  be  arrang*ed  as  easily  as  in  a  club  for  the' 
hearing  blind. 

A  class  in  handicrafts  should  be  organized,  but  here  again  it 
must  be  remembered  that  far  more  individual  help  must  be  given 
than  in  a  similar  class  for  the  hearing  blind  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  stimulus  of  learning  in  a  class  may  encourage  those  dis¬ 
inclined  to  learn  at  home. 

Games  like  draughts  and  dominoes  can  be  played,  and  also 
some  simple  round  games,  adapted  for  the  deaf-blind. 

A  gift  of  flowers  in  the  summer  or  a  packet  of  sweets  or 
cigarettes  in  winter  is  generally  appreciated,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  deaf-blind  are  so  limited  by  their  double  handicap  that  the 
place  of  such  small  gifts  in  adding  to  the  amenities  of  a  social 
centre  should  not  be  overlooked.  Even  in  war  time  a  simple  tea 
should  be  provided. 


6 — How  are  means  assessed  when  application  is  made  for  blind 
Old  Age  Pension? 

Ans7t)er. — In  order  to  obtain  the  full  pension  of  io/-  the  blind 
person’s  means  must  not  exceed  £26  5s.  per  annum.  Account 
must  be  taken  not  only  of  property  invested  or  capable  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  of  income  in  cash,  but  of  the  yearly  value  of  any 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  applicant  from  the  personal  use  of  such 
property  (e.g.,  a  house  belonging  to  the  applicant,  in  which  he 
lives),  and  to  the  yearly  value  of  any  benefit,  such  as  free-board¬ 
lodging  enjoyed  by  the  applicant.  Means  from  property,  invest¬ 
ments,  etc.,  are  ascertained  by  obtaining  the  capital  value  of  the 
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property,  and  taking  its  yearly  value  as  one-twentieth  of  the 
capital  value  so  far  as  such  value  exceeds  £25,  but  does  not 
exceed  £400,  and  anything  above  ,£’400  is  taken  at  one-tenth. 
In  assessing  means,  it  is  permissible  to  deduct  ,£39  per  annum 
from  unearned  income  and  to  disregard  it.  The  amount  of  pension 
varies  from  10/-  per  week,  granted  when  means  do  not  exceed 
£26  5s.,  down  to  if-  per  week  where  means  do  not  exceed 
£49  17s.  6d.  Above  this  sum  no  pension  is  obtainable. 

7 — What  pastime  occupations  would  you  suggest  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  have  little  manual  dexterity  and  are  not  interested  in 
handicrafts  ? 

Answer. — It  may  be  helpful  in  answering  this  question  to  make 
a  rough  division  of  the  blind  in  the  home  teacher’s  care  into  two 
groups — those  with  intellectual  interests  and  those  who  have  no 
such  interests. 

Those  with  intellectual  interests.  These  are  comparatively  easy 
to  help.  They  should,  of  course,  be  taught  to  read  embossed 
types,  be  put  into  touch  with  the  National  Library,  be  given 
information  as  to  periodicals  and  newspapers  in  Braille  or 
Moon.  If  possible  a  congenial  voluntary  visitor  should  be 
found,  who  will  read  aloud  the  newspaper  and  keep  the 
blind  person  in  touch  with  current  inkprint  literature.  A 
talking  book  may  be  secured  for  those  able  to  afford  to 
purchase  one,  and  the  blind  person  may  be  encouraged  to 
listen-in  systematically  and  perhaps  to  become  a  member  of 
•  a  listening  group. 

These  people  should  be  taught  touch-typing,  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  on  correspondence  with  seeing  friends,  and 
where  blindness  is  of  late  onset  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  to  write  with  pen  or  pencil,  perhaps  helped  by  one 
of  the  various  appliances  which  enable  the  letter-writer 
to  keep  his  lines  straight.  The  lonely  person  should  be 
advised  to  correspond  with  others  similarly  situated. 

For  the  intellectual,  as  for  the  less  gifted,  the  social 
centre  may  be  of  value  in  giving  him  new  contacts. 
There,  and  in  his  own  home,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  play  such  games  as  chess,  draughts  and  dominoes,  and 
the  playing  cards  with  Braille  markings  will  make  a  variety 
of  card  games,  from  bridge  to  patience,  possible.  Musical 
appreciation  and  the  playing  of  a  musical  instrument,  taking 
part  in  dramatic  productions,  may  also  provide  an  outlet 
for  the  man  or  woman  with  intellectual  interests. 
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Those  without  intellectual  interests.  For  these  it  is  less  easy  to 
suggest  pastimes.  Some  will  take  pleasure  in  walking,  and 
organized  rambles  are  often  popular.  The  social  centre 
should  widen  the  interests  of  such  persons,  and  jiere  com¬ 
munal  singing  and  pipe-playing  may  prove  attractive.  Dan¬ 
cing  and  games  are  also  likely  to  give  pleasure.  The  more 
active  may  be  able  to  take  part  in  rowing  and  swimming. 
Gardening  may  be  undertaken  by  those  with  little  manual 
dexterity  and  is  specially  important  at  the  present  time. 
With  the  infirm  who  are  fond  of  flowers  bulb-growing  is 
often  popular. 


8 — From  what  sources  are  the  financial  needs  of  the  unemployable 
blind  met?  Has  any  provision  been  made  in  your  area  for 
meeting  the  present  increased  cost  of  living?  If  so,  give 
details. 

Answer. — The  sources  from  which  the  financial  needs  of  the  un¬ 
employable  blind  may  be  met  include  some  or  all  of  the 
following  : — 

(i)  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  (for  those  over  40). 

(ii)  Domiciliary  assistance  granted  by  the  local  authority. 

(iii)  Permanent  disablement  benefit  granted  under  National  Health 

Insurance. 

(iv)  Pensions  from  voluntary  societies,  e.g.,  those  granted  by 

Clothworkers’  Company,  Gardner’s  Trust,  etc. 

The  amount  of  domiciliary  assistance  may  vary  very  widely,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  area  in  which  the  blind  person  lives,  a  variation  which  is 
inequitable,  and  often  the  source  of  dissatisfaction.  Owing  to 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  practically  all  local  authorities  have 
granted  increases,  sometimes  based  on  percentages,  sometimes 
“on  merit.”  These  vary  considerably  in  amount.  In  some  areas 

J  J 

grants  have  been  permanently  increased  instead  of  a  war  bonus 
being  given. 


9 — Name  three  of  the  charity  pensions  claimable  by  blind  people 
and  give  details  of  one  of  them. 

(i)  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind  Pension. 

(ii)  Blind  Man’s  Friend  Charity. 

(iii)  Hetherington  Charities  for  Aged  Blind  Persons. 
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The  conditions  of  the  last-named,  as  given  in  a  statement 

dated  December,  1941,  are  as  follows: — 

Age.  Not  less  than  50  years,  with  preference  to  the  more 
aged. 

Birth  and  Residence.  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  Wales 
and  Berwick-on-Tweed . 

Income.  In  the  case  of  single  persons,  widows,  or  widow¬ 
ers,  the  income  not  to  exceed  ^65  per  annum;  in  the 
case  of  married  persons  joint  income  not  to  exceed  ^91 
per  annum. 

Public  Assistance,  other  than  outdoor  medical  relief, 
disqualifies. 


10 — In  what  ways  can  you  utilize  voluntary  help  in  your  work? 

Answer. — It  is  impossible  for  the  home  teacher,  single-handed, 
to  give  the  blind  people  on  her  register,  especially  those  who  are 
old  and  live  alone,  all  that  they  need,  and  the  co-operation  of 
voluntary  workers  is  most  desirable.  The  home  teacher  should 
recruit  such  workers  through  the  churches,  local  branches  of  Toe 
H,  Rotary  clubs,  women’s  institutes,  townswomen’s  guilds,  co¬ 
operative  societies,  boy  scouts  and  girl  guides. 

Voluntary  helpers  can:  — 

(i)  V  isit  the  blind  in  their  homes. 

(ii)  Take  the  able-bodied  out  for  walks,  write  letters  for  them, 

act  as  escorts  to  church,  entertainments  and  social  centres. 

(iii)  Help  in  social  centres  by  giving  entertainments,  recruiting 

musicians,  singers,  amateur  actors  among  their  own  friends. 

(iv)  Befriend  one  or  more  deaf-blind  persons,  learning  the  manual 

alphabet  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak  to  them  on  their  hands. 

(v)  Organize  rambles,  rowing,  swimming,  for  the  younger  and 

active  blind. 

(vi)  Correspond  in  Braille  and  give  lessons. 


11 — Enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  home  teaching  societies 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  may  be  mutually  helpful. 

Answer. — The  institutions  for  the,  blind  with  which  the  home 
teacher  is  likely  to  come  into  contact  are:  the  schools;  training 
departments  and  workshops;  homes. 
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Schools.  She  can  help  the  school  to  which  a  blind  child  is  sent 
by  acting*  as  a  link  between  home  and  school,  visiting  the 
child  in  his  holidays,  seeing  that  lie  has  a  supply  of 
books  and  materials  for  handicrafts,  encouraging  his  family 
to  take  him  out  and  putting  him  in  touch  with  local  scouts 
who  will  befriend  him. 

The  teacher  often  works  rather  in  the  dark,  knowing- 
little  of  the  home  conditions  from  which  the  child  comes, 
and  the  home  teacher  may  give  her  valuable  information. 

Training  Department  and  Workshops.  In  cases  of  bad  time¬ 
keeping-  and  frequent  absences  from  work  the  home  teacher 
may,  by  visiting  the  absentee  at  home,  find  the  cause  of  such 
absenteeism,  and,  where  health  is  suffering,  see  that  proper 
steps  are  taken. 

Homes.  The  home  teacher  should  be  of  help  to  her  society  in 
selecting  the  type  of  home  where  the  blind  person  is  most 
likely  to  be  happy  and  contented.  She  can  furnish  the 
home  to  which  he  goes  with  a  report  upon  him,  his  tastes 
and  interests. 

12 — What  qualifications  and  personal  qualities  do  you  consider 
that  a  home  teacher  should  possess  in  order  to  bring  the 
maximum  amount  of  help  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  the 
people  for  whom  she  is  responsible? 

Answer. — The  home  teacher  should  be  physically  strong,  a  good 
walker,  and  one  who  can  stand  being  out  in  all  weathers.  Tem¬ 
peramentally,  she  should  be  equable,  sound  in  judgment,  not 
easily  depressed,  cheerful  in  manner,  capable  of  viewing  good- 
humouredly  situations  which  are  often  difficult  and  trying. 

It  is  essential  that  she  should  have  an  interest  in  people, 
sympathy  with  their  difficulties,  unlimited  patience  in  dealing  with 
them,  and  a  readiness  to  listen  to  long  and  often  involved  stories. 

A  knowledge  oi  social  conditions  is  desirable,  and  she  should 
be  able  to  write  a  clear  and  concise  report,  setting-  forth  all  the 
facts  honestly,  as  the  servant  of  her  committee  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  friend  of  the  blind  on  the  other. 

She  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Braille  and  Moon 
types  and  of  pastime  handicrafts,  and  be  able  to  impart  this 
knowledge  to  men  and  women  whose  schooldays  have  long  been 
forgotten  and  who,  without  encouragement,  are  disinclined  to  take 
up  unfamiliar  occupations.  > 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind, 

14  Howick  Place,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 

11  th  December,  1942. 

Dear  Editor, 

1  was  very  sorry  not  to  he  able  to  attend  the  ^Southern  Branch 
meeting  of  the  College  held  in  London  on  October  3rd,  and 
particularly  so  when  I  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  by  Mrs. 
Page  in  your  December  issue. 

It  seems  that  home  teachers  discussed  the  need  for  compulsory 
training  and  reference  was  made  to  activities  in  the  north. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  has  held 
training  courses  at  Birmingham  for  some  time  past.  There  are 
three  sessions  a  year.  Each  course  is  for  four  months,  two 
months  of  which  are  devoted  to  practical  work  in  visiting  and 
instructing-  the  blind  under  the  guidance  of  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  home  teachers,  through  the  agency  and  co-operation  of 
voluntary  blind  societies.  The  difficulty  in  wartime  is  recruitment, 
since  the  majority  of  women  are  taking  active  part  in  the  war 
effort.  My  Association  has  decreed  that  every  candidate  shall 
be  approved  by  a  selection  committee,  as  it  is  anxious  to  prevent 
unsuitable  persons  from  being  trained. 

Apart  from  the  training  course  this  Association  held  a  highly 
successful  refresher  course  at  Birmingham,  in  the  summer,  upon 
which  you  have  reported  fully. 

It  might  interest  home  teachers  to  know  that  we  keep  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  posts  available  for  home  teachers  and  secretaries  of  socie¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  of  persons  requiring  posts  or  change  of 
environment. 

Any  enquiries  in  connection  with  this  register  are  welcome 
and,  of  course,  treated  in  strict  confidence.  The  register  has 
proved  a  useful  service  both  to  employing  agencies  and  home 
teachers.  Like  many  other  enquiry  agencies,  the  more  it  is  made 
use  of  the  more  valuable  it  becomes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

V.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

*  *  *  * 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Miss  W.  L.  Adams,  Supervisor, 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.] 

May  I  make  one  proposal  which  I  think  would  help  readers 
of  our  magazine? 
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Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  war-time  handicraft  page 
giving  suggestions  fo^  pastime  occupations  from  acting  home 
teachers  who  have,  discovered  any  pastime  employment  which  can 
be  pursued  now ?  To  obtain  material  is  really  becoming  impos¬ 
sible  and  teachers  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  keep 
their  people  occupied  on  craft  work.  Of  course,  many  are  knitting 
for  the  Forces,  getting  their  supplies  of  wool  through  the  W.V.S., 
etc.,  but  cane  work,  straw  bag  work,  rush  and  sea-grass  work 
are  almost  things  of  the  past  in  some  areas. 

The  article  enclosed  in  the  last  magazine  on  rabbit  keeping 
and  woodwork  was  very  helpful. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  reading  the  December  magazine.  It 
should  be  of  great  value  to  student  home  teachers  and  to  home 
teachers  in  lonely  rural  areas,  many  of  whom  have  to  practise 
their  professional  knowledge  by  a  trial-and-error  method  because 
of  the  lack  of  instruction  in  such  subjects. 


MR.  EVANS  MOVES  ON. 

By  F.E.H. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans  retires  from  his  position  as  superintendent 
and  headmaster  of  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
at  the  end  of  January,  and  takes  up  the  post  of  assistant  secretary 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  We  are  sure  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  are  united  in  wishing  him  every  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  post. 

Very  few  movements  in  connection  with  the  blind  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  30  years  in  which  Mr.  Evans  has  not  played 
some  active  and  definite  part.  He  was  a  master  at  Linden  Lodge 
School  for  the  Blind  until  he  became  headmaster  and  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Gorleston-on-Sea  in  1928.  We  know  what  splendid  work 
he  has  done  at  both  these  schools.  He  has  been  chairman  of  our 
College  on  two  occasions.  He  has  rendered  valuable  service  on 
the  Examiners’  Board  for  .  the  School  Teachers’  Diploma, 
the  Home  Teachers’  Diploma  and  the  Pianoforte  Tuners’ 
Diploma.  He  has  been  a  powerful  member  of  the  Executive, 
not  only  in  criticizing,  but  in  making  constructive  suggestions 
in  a  very  forceful  manner — yet  perhaps  his  greatest  forte 
was  in  representing  the  College  as  a  delegate.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  several  special  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
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Blind  sub-committees ;  including  the  recently-appointed  Replanning 
Committee.  He  did  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  for  its  successor,  the  Southern  Regional  Association. 
His  papers  at  conferences  have  always  been  well  prepared,  ad¬ 
mirably  delivered  and  well-received.  He  is  an  authority  on  the 
deaf-blind. 

All  our  children  know  him  as  Editor  of  the  School  Magazine , 
which  he  has  maintained  at  a  high  standard,  and  his  editorials 
never  failed  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest  in  some  fresh  point 
of  view. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Evans  has  been  a  town  councillor  of 
Yarmouth  and  has  served  for  some  time  on  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers’  Special  Schools  Committee,  where  he  has  voiced  our 
views  with  ability  and  impartiality. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  receiving  from  us  one 
who  is  not  only  an  expert  in  Our  problems,  but  is  an  fait  with 
every  aspect  of  blind  affairs.  He  takes  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  us  all  and  the  assurance  that  the  sterling  work  he  has  done 
for  the  College  is  warmly  appreciated.  We  wish  him  well  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  appointment. 


MUSICAL  SUCCESSES. 

Thomasson  Memorial  School,  Bolton. 

Associated  Board  examinations  in  pianoforte,  violin,  singing 
and  rudiments,  ranging  from  Preliminary  Grade  to  Grade  6. 
Fourteen  candidates  entered. 

Results. — Distinctions  3,  Credits  5,  Passes  6. 

Of  the  last-named,  four  were  in  grades  in  which  only  a  pass  is 
awarded. 

The  school  music  master,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  these 
excellent  results,  is  Mr.  }.  Martin,  Mus.  Bac.,  F.R.C.O.,  F.T.C.L., 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  M.R.S.T. 

Court  Grange  School. 

The  blind  children  at  Court  Grange  School  have  again  gained 
excellent  results  in  the  recent  examinations  in  pianoforte  of  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  London.  Of 
nine  entries,  all  were  successful,  and  six  Credits  were  awarded. 
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Their  teacher,  Mr.  B.  Slee,  L.R.A.M.,  is  himself  blind.  Details 
follow  :  — 


Preliminary . 
Grade  1. 

Grade  III. 

Grade  IV. 
(Theory). 

Grade  V. 

Grade  VI. 


Betty  Cross — 78/99,  Pass. 

Maisie  Brown — 120/150,  Credit. 
Veronica  Young- — 117/150,  Pass. 

Ronald  Drum — 120/150,  Credit. 
Anthony  Robins — 122/150,  Credit. 

Lewis  Pelham — 120/150,  Credit. 
Edward  Whatford — 88/99,  Pass. 

Trevor  Allison — 124/150,  Credit. 

Edward  Whatford — 1 22 / 1 50,  Credit. 


[From  Manchester  Guardian,  1st  December,  1942.] 

BLIND  WORKERS  SCORE. 

N.W.  Factory’s  Experience. 

The  suggestion  that  blind  men  are  quicker  at  detecting-  faulty 
drilling  than  the  ordinary  sighted  workmen  in  munition  factories 
was  made  by  the  personnel  and  welfare  officer  of  a  north-west 
factory  to  a  Manchester  Guardian  reporter.  Two  blind  men  with 
no  previous  experience  of  engineering — one  had  been  blind  since 
birth  and  the  other  for  28  years — were  employed  at  the  factory  on 
September  30th.  Their  work  was  to  smooth  the  edges  of  machine- 
made  holes  in  vital  parts  of  aircraft  structure. 

This  “de-burring”  is  usually  done  by  experienced  and  sighted 
workers,  but  in  the  short  time  that  the  two  blind  men  have  been 
working-  they  have  proved  to  the  welfare  officer  that  they  can,  not 
only  do  the  work,  but  also  that  they  are  unerring  in  detecting 
faulty  holes  made  by  the  machine  drill.  These  “missed’ ’  holes 
are  sometimes  overlooked  by  sighted  workers. 

“I  hope  that  the  experiment  we  have  made  in  this  factory  will 
lead  to  a  widespread  employment  of  blind  men  in  munition  fac¬ 
tories,”  said  the  welfare  officer.  “We  are  prepared  to  take  more 
of  them,  but  if  every  factory  like  ours  took  two,  as  we  have  done, 
all  suitable  blind  men  could  be  found  work.” 

The  two  men  who  did  so  well  are  Gilbert  Bowker  (41),  totallv 
blind  for  28  years,  of  Hyde,  Manchester,  and  Alfred  Garnick  (39), 
of  Hollingworth,  Mottram.  They  learnt  their  jobs  in  a  fortnight. 
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[From  Rand  Daily  Mail,  2nd  November,  1942.] 

BLINDED  BRITISH  SOLDIERS  IN  GERMAN  PRISON 

CAMPS. 

The  thirty-year-old  Marquess  of  Normanby,  who,  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  looking-  after  28  blinded  British  soldiers  in  German 
prison  camps,  is  the  fourth  holder  of  a  title  the  history  of  which 
goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Taken  prisoner  at  Dunkirk, 
where  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Green  Howards,  he  subsequently 
appointed  himself  leader  and  teacher  of  blinded  soldiers  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Germans.  He  and  the  28  blind  men 
have  now  been  allotted  special  quarters,  and  a  British  sergeant 
has  been  allowed  to  help  him. 

In  the  years  of  peace  Lord  Normanby  travelled  widely  in 
France,  Germany  and  Austria,  so  he  is  a  good  linguist.  When 
he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  grand- 
piano  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  his  rooms,  which  explains  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  developing  the  musical  talents  of  his 
charges. 

His  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady  Normanby,  recently  said  that 
her  son  had  never  worked  for  the  blind  before.  “But  he  studied 
their  problems  in  his  prison  camp,  and  is  now  able  to  give  them 
teaching  and  instruction.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Dunkirk, 
but  has  made  a  complete  recovery.  He  writes  enthusiastically 
about  his  work  for  the  blinded  men.” 

Lord  Normanby  had  a  remarkable  father,  from  whom  perhaps 
he  inherited  the  teaching  impulse.  The  third  Marquess  was  a 
clergyman,  at  one  time  vicar  of  a  Lancashire  parish  and  a  canon 
of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  For  a  considerable  period 
Mulgrave  Castle,  the  ancestral  home  in  Yorkshire,  was  a  private 
school,  of  which  the  third  Marquess  was  headmaster.  The  present 
Marquess  succeeded  ten  years  ago. 


“FOSSIL.” 

Recently  1  was  taking  a  young  adolescent  in  Braille  reading 
and  enquired  the  meaning  of  words  contained  in  the  exercise. 
The  instruction  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  I  asked  the  pupil 
what  he  understood  by  the  word,  “morsel.”  He  pondered  a  few 
seconds,  and  queried,  “Isn’t  it  one  of  those  things  that’s  been 
left  lying  in  the  ground  for  about  a  hundred  years?” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Rowton  Castle,  nr.  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire. 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Typewriting. — The  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  invites  applications  for  position  as  Assistant 
Teacher  of  Typewriting.  Applicants  should  be  good  typists,  but 
knowledge  of  blind  methods  not  essential.  Salary — Burnham 
Scale  III  (certificated),  with  free  board  and  lodging  for  super¬ 
visory  duties.  Reply  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to :  Principal,  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Rowton  Castle,  nr.  Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire. 

Teacher  of  Organ,  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music. — Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  invites  appli¬ 
cations  from  suitably  qualified  men  for  appointment,  Easter,  1943, 
as  Teacher  of  Organ,  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  required  to  undertake  full-time  teaching 
duties,  including*  the  training  of  the  College  choir  and  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  candidates  for  diplomas  of  the  R.C.O.  and  R.A.M-. 
Salary — according  to  qualifications  and  experience,  based  on  Burn¬ 
ham  Scale  III  (certificated).  Applications,  giving  full  particulars, 
together  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  :  The  Princi¬ 
pal,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Rowton  Castle,  nr. 
Shrewsbury,  Shropshire. 

*  *  *  * 

THE  ROYAL  LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  TEACHING  AND 

TRAINING  THE  BLIND, 

Industrial  Section,  105  to  109  Salusbury  Road,  N.W.6. 

Forewoman. — Experienced  Forewoman  required  immediately 
for  evacuation  workshop  in  Exeter;  nine  blind  persons  employed 
on  Dubied  hand  fiat  M/'Cs.  Write  fully,  stating  age,  experience 
and  salary  required,  to  :  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind,  105  Salus¬ 
bury  Road,  N.W.6. 


W’m.  Neill  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornin^ton  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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ADMINISTRATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


By  A.  Newlands  and  R.  Keik. 


In  compiling  this  chapter  we  have  been  mainly  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  the  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  Home  Teaching 
Diploma.  This  work  supersedes  previous  chapters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear,  up-to-date  and 
reasonably  comprehensive  account  of  administration  in  Scotland. 

Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Blind  are  administered  in 
Scotland  by  the  local  authorities  (town  and  county  councils), 
Scottish  Education  Department,  Department  of  Health  for  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  (Great  Britain). 

Government  Departments. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  are  at  St.  Andrews  House, 
Edinburgh.  The  head,  of  both  departments  is  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  work 
of  each  department. 

The  Scottish  Education  Department,  through  its  inspectors, 
supervises  the  application  of  all  Acts  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind.  All  schools  for  the  blind  must  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department.  Grants  on  certain  conditions  are  paid 
by  this  Department  to  the  schools.  Where  a  dispute  arises  which 
comes  under  the  Education  Acts  for  the  Blind,  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  Education  Department  for  a  decision. 

In  April,  1930,  the  Department  of  Health  ceased  to  be  the 
central  authority  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  many  of  the 
duties  formerly  carried  on  by  it  were  relegated  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Department  of  Health  now  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  may  be  appealed  to  on  matters  on  which  a  Government 
decision  is  required.  The  Department  of  Health,  from  time  to 
time,  will  require  assurances  from  local  authorities  that  they  are 
fulfilling  their  statutory  obligations  to  the  blind.  All  claims  to 
a  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  are  received  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  passed  on  to  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  and  also 
to  the  Outdoor  Society  to  make  arrangements  for  clinic  exam¬ 
ination.  Where  a  claim  is  disallowed,  or  only  part  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  is  granted,  the  applicant  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  which  rendered  valuable  service  for  many  years, 
is  now  discontinued. 
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Local  Authorities. 

Acts  of  Parliament  which  determine  the  duties  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  towards  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  their  areas  are  : 
the  Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920-38,  and  the  Local  Government  (Scot¬ 
land)  Act,  1929.  The  latter  Act,  which  legislates  for  many  phases 
of  social  service,  places,  along  with  other  duties,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  on  the  local  authority.  In 
return  for  the  commitments  under  this  Act,  local  authorities 
receive  a  block  grant  from  the  Treasury.  This  block  grant 
includes  grants  formerly  paid  direct  to  voluntary  agencies.  To 
meet  their  legal  responsibilities,  local  authorities  throughout 
Scotland  prepared  schemes  on  the  basis  of  the  model  schemes 
submitted  to  them  in  1920  and  1929  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
These  schemes  may  differ  in  their  methods  of  applications, 
although  in  essentials  they  are  the  same  and  students  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  scheme  operating  in  their  own 
area.  Local  authorities  were  advised  to  utilize  the  service  of 
existing  machinery  and  they  made  arrangements  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  to  continue  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  In 
return  for  these  undertakings  voluntary  agencies  receive  from 
local  authorities  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  per  capita 
grants.  The  amount  of-  these  grants  to  outdoor  societies  varies 
in  the  different  areas  from  25/6  to  50/-  per  annum,  and  in  the 
case  of  workshops  approximately  £45  per  annum  (?).  Several 
local  authorities  pay,  in  addition,  grants  towards  the  costs  of 
home  workers’  schemes.  Before  incurring  new  expenditure  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  must  procure  sanction  from  the  local  authorities. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  making  provision  for  domiciliary  assis¬ 
tance  local  authorities  receive  no  g'rants  from  the  Treasury  for  this 
service.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  voluntary  system,  in  the 
area  of  Glasgow  and  the  South-West  of  Scotland,  where  a  com¬ 
bination  of  authorities  (7  counties  and  15  county  boroughs) 
directly  own  and  control  the  Royal  Glasgow  Blind  Asylum. 

Certification. 

With  few  exceptions  all  persons  claiming  to  be  blind  are 
examined  at  the  five  regional  eye  clinics.  The  clinics  at  Aberdeen, 
Dundee  and  Glasgow  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  local 
authority.  In  Edinburgh  and  Inverness  the  work  is  undertaken 
by  the  outdoor  societies,  and  major  expenses  incurred  are  refunded 
by  the  local  authority.  The  main  purpose  of  these  clinics  is  to 
determine  whether  the  patient  is  “so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.”  For  some 
years  this  definition  of  blindness  presented  difficulty,  owing  to 
varying  opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  which  should 
be  considered  blind.  In  1931  a  joint  memorandum  was  issued  bv 
the  Department  of  Health  and  .the  Scottish  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  guidance  of  clinics.  This  memorandum  divided 
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patients  into  three  groups:  (i)  persons  with  visual  acuity  below 
3/60  snellen ;  (2)  persons  with  visual  acuity  of  6/60  snellen  or 
better;  (3)  persons  with  intermediate  degree  of  visual  acuity. 
Group  1  considered  blind.  Persons  in  group  2  were  to  be  regarded 
as  blind  only  if  their  field  of  vision  is  contracted  to  10  degrees  or 
less  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  except  those  suffering  from 
homonymous  haemanopia.  Persons  in  group  3  were  to  be  regarded 
as  blind  if  the  field  of  vision  is  considerably  contracted,  although 
it  exceeds  the  limit  of  10  degrees  laid  down  in  group  2,  or  if 
aphakic,  except  where  the  visial  defect  is  of  long  standing  and 
a  good  field  is  present,  e.g.,  in  congenital  nystagmus,  albinism, 
myopia,  etc.  To  summarize  :  the  standards  laid  down  mean  that 
a  person  must  have  a  visual  acuity  below  3/bo  snellen  or  contrac¬ 
tion  in  a  field -of  vision  to  io  degrees  or  less. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Part  8,  Section  66,  gives  local 
authorities  power  (with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Health) 
to  make  arrangements  for  assisting  in  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  any  disease  of 
or  injury  to  the  eye.  Local  authorities  should  be  urged  to  give 
effect  to  the  permissive  powers  contained  in  the  aforementioned 
Act.  We  give  here  a  few  illustrations  of  preventive  work,  which 
is  already  being  undertaken  by  some  local  authorities.  Where  a 
patient  is  recommended  glasses  bv  the  examining  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  cost,  these*  will  be  provided  by 
the  outdoor  society  or  welfare  department.  Where  the  patient  is 
insured  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  approved  society  for  additional  benefit. 
Where  the  patient  is  recommended  surgical  or  medical  treatment, 
a  report  card  is  issued  to  the  home  teacher,  who  advises  the 
patient  where  such  treatment  may  be  obtained.  Every  six  months 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  clinic  on  the  patient’s  progress. 
When  an  improvement  of  vision  is  recorded,  the  patient  is  re¬ 
examined,  and,  if  the  extent  of  the  improvement  justifies  it,  the 
patient  is  decertified.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  person  can  be 
compelled  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation.  Trachoma  has  been 
compulsorily  notifiable  in  Glasgow  since  1914,  under  Section  8  of 
the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act,  1889.  A  clinic,  under 
Glasgow  Corporation  Health  Department,  with  nursing  staff  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  ophthalmologist,  is  open  daily 
for  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Patients  may  be  visited  in  their 
own  homes  when  necessary.  If  required,  indoor  treatment  mav 
be  had  at  a  special  section  in  one  of  the  city  hospitals.  Ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum  was  made  compulsorily  notifiable  under  the 
Public  Health  (Ophthalmia  Neonatorum)  Regulations  (Scotland), 
1918.  Any  person  present  at  childbirth  may  notify  the  presence 
of  this  condition  to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  A  qualified 
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staff  is  available  to  follow  up  the  case,  confirm  the  diagnosis  and 
treat  the  patient.  Indoor  treatment  is  provided  in  a  hospital, 
where  the  staff  are  specialized  in  this  work. 

Registration. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1929,  the  Department  of  Health  gave  up  the  custody  of  the 
Central  Register  of  all  known  blind  persons  in  Scotland  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  local  authorities.  In  short,  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  and  the  keeping  of  the  register  became  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority.  Each  authority  received  the  register  of  all  blind 
persons  ordinarily  resident  in  its  area.  As  the  register  of  blind 
population  was  already  on  the  roll  of  the  voluntary  agencies  some 
authorities  requested  them  to  keep  the  register.  Where  the  regis¬ 
ter  was  to  be  kept  by  the  authorities  they  asked  agencies  to  make 
monthly  returns  of  additions  and  changes.  The  value  of  the  regis¬ 
ter  cannot  be  overestimated ;  it  supplies  material  for  statistics 
and  research,  and  with  this  in  view  the  Department  of  Health 
from  time  to  time  ask  for  statements.  For  office  purposes  there 
is  in  general  use  a  uniform  registration  card.  The  information 
ascertained  for  registration  places  before  the  home  teacher  the 
needs  of  a  new  case  and  the  immediate  practical  application  of 
his  professional  knowledge.  Every  student  should  possess  a  copy 
of  the  registration  form. 

Domiciliary  Assistance. 

The  general  trend  of  legislation  for  the  blind  has  been  to  make 
provision  for  them  o'utwith  the  Poor  Law.  The  final  stage  was 
reached  with  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  which 
stipulates  that  blind  persons  and  their  dependants  must  be  assisted 
under  this  Act,  and  not  by  way  of  poor  relief.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  this  is  the  only  act  making  such  provision  for 
blind  persons  and  their  dependants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  instances  where  the  dependants  of  blind  persons 
receive  allowances  under  the  Supplementary  Pensions  Act. 

There  are  in  Scotland  44  schemes  of  domiciliary  assistance, 
varying  in  amount  and  methods  of  assessment.  In  a  few  areas 
the  schemes  are  akin  to  poor  law,  being  an  additional  payment 
of  5/-  in  excess  of  the  local  scale  of  poor  relief.  Since  1938, 
however,  most  schemes  have  considerably  improved  and  several 
have  reached  a  figure  of  35/-  with  allowances  for  dependants. 
Most  schemes  provide  free  medical  and  dental  benefits,  and  some 
assist  when  required  in  the  cost  of  funeral  expenses.  In  certain  • 
areas  a  residential  qualification  of  three  years  is  required  before 
receiving  full  benefit,  but  in  special  circumstances  this  may  be 
modified.  In  other  districts,  mostly  those  related  to  poor  law, 
there  is  no  residential  qualification.  All  application^  should  be 


made  to  the  offices  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  or  its 
equivalent.  The  methods  of  payment  of  allowances  differ  in  the 
districts  and  are  as  follows :  by  registered  letter  or  postal  order ; 
delivered  by  home  teacher  or  special  messenger;  by  calling  at 
offices  of  the  local  authority  or  voluntary  agency. 

For  the  guidance  of  students  we  give  an  outline  of  a  domiciliarv 
scheme,  but  all  home  teachers  and  students  should  be  fully  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  in  their  own  area.  In  order  that 
a  home  teacher  may  get  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  blind 
he  should  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  good  relationship  with  the 
local  officials. 

Outline  of  a  Domiciliary  Scheme. 

A  domiciliary  scheme  for  the  necessitous  blind  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  is  administered  by  a  special  department  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  Welfare  Department.  The  officials  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  known  as  welfare  officers.  A  sub-committee  of  the 

(Corporation  meets  periodically,  with  the  chief  welfare  officer  in 
attendance,  to  survey  and  make  recommendations  on  the  scheme. 
All  applicants  must  have  been  certified  blind  at  the  regional  clinic 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  full  consideration,  must  have  resided  in 
Glasgow  for  at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  claim. 
The  present  scales  of  assistance  are  as  follows  :  16—  t8  years,  19/-; 
18—21  years,  25 /-;  21  years  and  over  (single),  33 /-;  two  blind 
adults,  50/6  (which  may  be  increased  by  a  further  2/6  per  week 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee) ;  married  man  with  sighted 
wife,  45/-;  blind  wife  with  sighted  husband  (unemployed),  17/6. 
Scales  for  dependent  children:  first,  6/3;  second,  5/3;  each  sub- 

I  sequent  child,  4/9.  The  above  scales  are  subject  to  the  statutory 
disregards  laid  down  under  the  paragraphs  (a)  to  (e)  of  Sub-Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  Section  38  of  the  Unemployment  Act,  1934,  which  in 
brief  are :  (a)  the  first  5/-  a  week  sick  pay  from  a  friendly  society ; 
the  first  10/6  National  Health  Insurance  benefit;  and  the  whole  of 
the  maternity  benefit  received  under  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Acts,  (b)  The  first  £1  a  week  wounds  or  disability  pension,  (c) 
One-half  of  the  weekly  payment  made  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  (4)  All  capital  assets  which,  in  the  aggregate  do 
not  exceed  £25.  When  the  value  exceeds  ^25,  but  not  ^300,  it 
is  to  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  a  weekly  income  of  1  /-  for  everv 
complete  ^25.  (e)  Any  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  applicant’s 
dwelling  or  on  money  borrowed  on  its  security.  In  addition  to 
the  above  disregards  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  first  ^375 
invested  in  War  Savings  since  3rd  September,  1939,  and  the  armv 
allotment  by  a  son  from  his  army  pay  to  his  parents  shall  be 
disregarded.  Any  monetary  allowance  received  from  the  Mission 
to  the  Outdoor  Blind  shall  be  disregarded.  With  exception  of  the 
aforementioned  disregards  all  the  applicant’s  own  income,  includ¬ 
ing  earnings,  is  taken  into  account.  If  the  applicant’s  wife  is 
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employed,  two-thirds  of  her  earnings  are  reckoned  as  income, 
e.g.,  scale,  45/-,  wife’s  earnings  48/-,  estimated  income,  3 2/-, 
aliment,  13/-.  The  income  of  the  family  is  recorded  but  not  taken 
into  account.  Where  there  is  a  lodger,  there  is  a  minimum  reduc¬ 
tion  of  3/6,  or  one-sixth  of  board  and  lodging,  or  two-thirds  of  a 
sub-let.  Immediate  notification  must  be  given  of  any  change  of 
circumstances,  means  of  household  income.  Clothing  is  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  relief  to  blind  persons,  but  is  given  to  the  dependent 
wife  and  to  the  dependent  children  of  school  age.  The  scheme 
also  provides  free  medical,  optical  and  dental  benefits,  when  these 
cannot  be  had  under  the  National  Acts.  Where  necessary,  assis¬ 
tance  is  given  towards  the  cost  of  funeral  expenses.  Each  blind 
person  is  visited  twice  yearly  by  the  welfare  officer,  who  checks 
the  income  and  gives  advice  when  required.  The  allowances  art* 
paid  fortnightly  or  monthly  in  cash  by  registered  letter  post. 

All  schemes  are  administered  solely  by  the  local  authorities, 
except  at  Inverness,  where  six  counties  combine  in  one  scheme. 
In  this  scheme  the  voluntary  agency  takes  a  very  active  part.  All 
applicants  for  domiciliary  assistance  under  the  scheme  must  be 
notified  to  the  agency,  whose  report  is  considered  by  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee.  The  voluntary  agency  has  the  right  of 
appeal  and  any  information  obtained  by  either  the  voluntary 
agency  or  the  Public  Assistance  Committee  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  both.  The  allowances  are  paid  by  the  voluntary  agency, 
which  is  reimbursed. 


Representation  on  Blind  Persons  Acts  Committees. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  Section  2  (4),  suggests  that  local 
authorities  appoint  as  members  of  the  committee  persons  special¬ 
ly  qualified  by  training  or  experience  on  matters  relating  to  the 
blind  who  are  not  members  of  the  council.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  form  of  co-operation,  with  its  many  advantages  to 
authority  and  agency  alike,  has  not  met  with  more  general 
approval.  In  some  areas  there  is  no  Blind  Persons  Acts  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  give  here  three  authorities  who  have  accepted  the 
suggestion  in  the  Act.  In  Inverness  the  chairman,  honorary  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  and  the  general  manager  of  the  Institution, 
and  co-opted  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Northern 
Area,  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  They  attend  all  meetings  of 
committee  and  sub-committee  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
A  similar  committee  of  Lanarkshire  County  Council  co-opts  one 
representative  from  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  Glasgow, 
and  one  from  the  National  League  of  the  Blind.  These  represen¬ 
tatives  have  full  voting  powers  and  are  expected  to  give  expert 
guidance.  In  the  Aberdeen  Committee  there  is  a  representative 
from  the  local  agency,  who  gives  advice  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  blind. 
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Voluntary  Agencies. 

A  voluntary  agency  (institution  or  society)  is  one  that  is  not 
directly  managed  by  a  local  authority.  All  voluntary  agencies  are 
registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  are  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  The  directors  of  these  agencies 
are  in  the  main  prominent  persons  in  the  area  in  which  the  agency 
operates.  Some  agencies  have  representatives  from  the  local 
authority  and  all  give  their  services  free.  The  sources  of  income 
are  :  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  grants  from  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  from  sales  of  manufactured  goods.  The  whole  area  of 
Scotland  is  served  by  five  institutions,  situated  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow  (not  voluntary),  Dundee,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness;  and 
nine  societies,  including-  five  at  the  centres  alreadv  mentioned  and 
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four  at  Kirkcaldy,  Perth,  Forfar  and  Stirling.  These  centres  are 
responsible  for  the  care  and  well-being  of  every  registered  blind 
person  in  their  areas. 


Schools. 

Owing  to  the  decreasing  number  of  blind  children  in  Scotland 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  provide  for  their  education  in  one 
centre.  Most  of  the  children  are  already  at  this  centre,  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  and  its  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
efficient  education  of  its  pupils  makes  it  essential  that  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  activities  should  be  given  here. 

The  Royal  Blind  School  care  for,  trains  and  educates  blind 
children  from  infancy  to  eighteen.  It  also  carries  on  the  higher 
education  of  blind  persons  desirous  of  entering  upon  music, 
massage,  or  home  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  supervises  the 
studies  at  Edinburgh  University  of  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  degree  in  arts  or  music.  Candidates  are  prepared  for  the  hon¬ 
ours  examination  in  piano  tuning  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  for  the  recognized  diplomas  in  music.  Occasionally  it 
is  possible  to  accept  trainees  in  one  or  other  of  the  trades  practised 
in  the  printing  department.  So  far  as  massage  is  concerned  the 
School  makes  the  necessary  arrangements,  once  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  is  completed,  for  the  professional  training  at  London,  and, 
where  possible,  assists  by  grants  and  otherwise  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  qualified  students.  So  far  as  home  teaching  is  concerned 
the  course  is  normally  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  an  outdoor 
society,  so  that  a  student  may  have  both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  requirements.  A  child,  no  matter  of 
what  tender  age,  will  be  received  in  the  Institution  if  parents  and 
(or)  local  authority  wish  this.  For  over  half-a-century  the  school 
has  taken  children  much  under  the  statutory  school  age  and  has  a 
fund  of  experience  in  training  the  young  blind  child.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  emphasized  that  if  a  parent  so  wishes,  a  local  authority 
must — Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1936,  Part  2,  Section  6 — provide 
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for  the  education  of  a  blind  child  from  the  age  of  three  years  and 
that  a  parent  must  send  his  child  to  a  school  at  the  age  of  five.  It 
is  foolish  sentiment  to  object  to  a  blind  child’s  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  independence,  and  neither  parental  selfish¬ 
ness  nor  the  inertia  of  local  authorities  should  prevent  this.  Home 
teachers  can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  matter  and  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  if  informed  of  the 
fact,  will  intervene  if  a  local  authority  or  parent  flouts  the  law. 
Again,  children  are  very  often  seriously  handicapped  by  undue 
delay  in  transferring  them  from  the  ordinary  to  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  and  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  such  children  if  home 
teachers  would  do  their  utmost  to  cut  down  this  delay.  The  fees 
charged  are  £50  per  annum  in  the  case  of  children  under  five ; 
above  that  ag’e,  £60  in  the  case  of  contributing  local  authorities ; 
and  ^'80  per  annum  for  private  pupils  and  those  from  local  authori¬ 
ties  which  did  not  agree  to  contribute  to  the  School  Extension 
Scheme.  In  the  case  of  children  whose  retardation  is  considerable 
and  who,  therefore,  present  peculiar  domestic  difficulties,  an  en¬ 
hanced  fee  may  be  charged  until  the  child  has  attained  some 
degree  of  independence.  The  above  fees  cover  board  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  41  weeks  of  the  school  year.  A  local  authority  will, 
in  addition,  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  the 
children  and  may  recover  from  the  parent  (according  to  their 
capacity  to  pay)  a  contribution  in  respect  of  maintenance  only. 
With  the  exception  of  professional  training  in  massage  there  is  no 
child  welfare  or  educational  service  which  need  be  sought  outside 
Scotland.  The  School  is  a  voluntary  institution  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  its  own  board  of  directors.  It  has  four  main  sources  of 
income,  mainly  :  grants  from  the  .Scottish  Education  Department ; 
subscriptions  from  education  committees  of  the  local  authorities 
towards  building  and  extensions  and  alterations,  etc. ;  pupils’  fees; 
and  from  the  School’s  own  funds.  The  superintendent  of  the 
School  is  willing  to  give  any  further  information  or  guidance 
to  home  teachers  with  a  case  presenting  special  difficulties. 
’Phone  :  Edinburgh  41 100. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  blindness  is  taken  to  mean  “so 
blind  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  instruction  in  a  school  for  seeing 
children.” 

There  are  two  other  voluntary  schools,  at  Inverness  and  the 
St.  Vincent  Roman  Catholic  School  at  Glasgow.  The  education 
committees  of  the  local  authorities  for  Dundee  and  Renfrewshire 
have  special  arrangements  whereby  children  may  receive  educa¬ 
tion  at  a  school  in  their  areas.  All  schools  receive  grants  from 
the  Scottish  Education  Department  and  are  inspected  by  H.M. 
inspectors  of  schools. 

In  the  case  of  children  unejer  three,  with  unsatisfactory  home 


conditions,  local  authorities  (Blind  Persons  Act,  1920)  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 

In  the  matter  of  professional  training-,  where  the  pupil  is  over 
18  years  of  ag-e,  the  fees  and  maintenance  are  provided  by  the 
education  committee  of  the  local  authority  and  local  authority 
respectively  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  [920-38. 

The  Webster  and  Davidson  Mortification  for  the  Blind  provides 
valuable  bursaries  to  young  blind  persons  over  18  who  reside  in 
Dundee  and  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  higher  education  at  anv 
school,  college  or  universitv  in  Great  Britain.  After  local  claims 
have  been  met,  applications  are  considered  from  any  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  from  J.  A.  and  T.  Graham, 
Solicitors,  2  Union  Street,  Dundee. 


Workshops. 

The  Scottish  Industrial  Committee  consists  of  three  represen¬ 
tatives  from  each  of  the  five  institutions,  three  from  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  and  one  secretary.  This  committee  considers 
conditions  common  to  all  workshops  on  which  a  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  may  be  established.  Its  decisions  are  not  binding,  but 
take  the  form  of  recommendations,  which  are  brought  before  the 
respective  committees  of  institutions.  The  workshops  provide 
technical  training  and  employment  in  the  following  trades  :  bas¬ 
ket  making,  brush  making,  cabinet  making,  upholstery,  chair 
caning,  mat  making,  bedding,  boot  and  shoe  repairing  and 
machine  knitting,  etc.  A  trainee  serves  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years,  with  the  sixth  as  an  improver.  Trainees  are  admitted  to 
the  institution  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40,  and  their  mainten¬ 
ance,  along  with  travelling  expenses,  is  provided  by  the  local 
authority.  The  cost  of  training  is  met  by  the  education  committee 
of  the  local  authority,  not  only  for  a  certified  blind  person,  but 
also' for  a  person  likely  to  become  blind  within  five  years.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  paid  by  an  education  committee  of  the 
local  authority  is  approximately  £55  per  annum,  and  in 
the  case  of  those  taking  up  a  profession  ^60,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  £80  per  annum.  After  training  is  over,  most  workers 
are  guaranteed  employment  in  the  workshops.  Where  a  worker 
is  desirous  of  starting-  work  on  his  own  account  he  may  enter  a 
home  workers’  scheme.  Institution  workers  receive  a  retiral 
allowance.  The  age  of  retiral  and  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
varies,  according  to  the  institution.  An  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  an  employee  of  an  institution  in  Scotland  is  Sec¬ 
tion  4,  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938.  This  Section  says,  in  effect,  that 
where  a  blind  person  is  employed  in  an  institution,  or  received  a 
retiral  allowance,  he  takes  his  domicile  from  the  area  in  Scotland 
where  he  was  ordinarily  resident  prior  to  his  admission  to  the 
institution. 
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Outdoor  Societies. 

Societies  employ  certificated  home  teachers  to  visit,  teach, 
conduct  social  services  and  give  advice  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  The  subjects  taught  are :  Braille, 
Moon,  braille  musical  notation,  typewriting.  In  handicrafts, 
hand  knitting,  rug  making,  pulp  cane  work,  string  bag  making, 
pupils  are  taught  in  their  own  homes. 

All  societies  have  a  library  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille 
and  Moon.  These  are  augmented  regularly  by  consignments  from 
the  National  Lending  Library,  London,  which  in  return  receives 
grants  from  the  societies.  Most  societies  pay  all  postage  on 
books  sent  to  their  readers.  The  number  of  persons  using  the 
libraries  is  1,410.  In  addition  to  the  above  service  there  are 
readers  receiving  books  from  public  libraries,  schools,  and  direct 
from  the  National  Lending  Library. 

r 

Home  Workers’  Schemes. 

A  home  worker  is  a  person  occupied  on  his  own  account,  in 
business,  trade  or  profession.  With  the  exception  of  the  excellent 
scheme  conducted  by  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  all  other 
schemes  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  societies.  Persons 
included  in  the  schemes  are  :  music  teachers,  church  organists, 
piano  tuners,  masseurs,  poultry  farmers,  basket  makers,  traders, 
travellers,  Braille  copyists  and  hand  knitters.'  The  schemes  pro¬ 
vide  tools,  equipment  and  raw  materials  at  cost  price  and  assist 
in  advertising.  Under  schemes  supervised  by  societies  there  are 
76  persons  employed,  each  receiving  a  weekly  augmentation  from 
2/6  to  7/6.  With  some  schemes  National  Health  Insurance  con¬ 
tributions  are  paid.  In  addition  to  the  schemes,  most  societies 
give  grants  to  establish  and  maintain  blind  persons  in  business. 
The  worst  consequence  to  workers  on  losing  their  sight  is  the  loss 
of  employment.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  them  to 
employment,  if  not  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  then  under  the 
machinery  of  the  home  workers’  scheme,  or  by  placing  them  in 
ordinary  industry. 


General  Services. 

A  most  important  service  of  recent  years  is  the  maintenance 
of  radio  receivers,  and  to  meet  this  need  some  of  the  large  socie¬ 
ties  have  employed  full-time  radio  mechanics.  All  repairs  are 
free;  new  parts,  valves  and  batteries  are  supplied  at  cost  price. 
Certificates  for  free  wireless  licence  are  supplied  to  registered 
blind  persons  by  the  outdoor  societies,  and  in  several  areas  bv 
the  local  authority. 

The  social  activities  of  a  society  are  largely  determined  by  its 
total  roll  and  the  size  and  situation  of  its  area.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  activities  are:  concerts  and  social  gatherings,  domino  and 
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chess  clubs,  men’s  and  women’s  hiking  clubs,  summer  outings  and 
picnics,  and  football  commentaries.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  month¬ 
ly  social  for  the  deaf-blind,  for  which  guides  are  arranged  and 
expenses  paid. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  necessitous  cases,  grants  of  money,  coal 
and  clothing  are  made.  In  special  circumstances  monthly  allow¬ 
ances  are  given. 

The  Jamieson  Trust,  administered  by  the  Edinburgh  Society, 
grants  in  special  circumstances  98  pensions  of  ^To  annually. 

After  the  home  teacher  has  dealt  with  applications  for  pen¬ 
sions,  domiciliary  assistance  and  employment  there  are  many 
other  duties  to  perform.  In  print  these  might  appear  of  little 
consequence — nevertheless,  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
recipient. 


The  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

Blind. 

This  Federation  is  an  approved  agency,  to  which  all  the  recog¬ 
nized  institutions  and  societies  are  affiliated.  The  delegates  from 
these  bodies  attend  a  business  meeting  at  the  annual  conference 
and  elect  an  executive  committee,  which  is  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  institutions  and  societies.  At  this 
business  meeting-  the  work  of  the  previous  committee  is  submitted 
for  discussion  and  approval.  The  deliberations  of  the  executive 
committee  cover  the  whole  field  of  blind  welfare,  but  the  committee 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  any  of  the  agencies. 
One  of  its  most  important  functions  is  to  present  a  Scottish 
opinion,  be  ready  to  give  a  lead  and  take  action  whenever  the 
occasion  arises.  Each  year  the  conference  takes  place  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  centre,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Federation  and  the 
local  agency.  At  the  conference  an  effort  is  made  to  stimulate 
local  interest  by  inviting  the  general  public  to  attend  the  meetings 
and  by  exhibitions  of  handwork.  The  conference  programme  and 
the  annual  report  is  printed  in  letterpress  and  in  Braille. 


War  Casualties. 

(Scheme  for  the  provision  of  welfare  services  for  war-blinded 

civilians  in  Scotland.) 

In  this  scheme  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  for  Scotland  for  the  establishment  of  special 
ophthalmic  units  at  six  hospitals  in  their  emergency  hospital 
scheme,  viz.,  Bangour,  West  Lothian;  County  Orthopaedic, 
Stonehouse,  Lanarkshire;  Falkirk  Royal  Infirmary,  Falkirk; 
Gleneagles,  Auchterarder,  Perthshire;  Mearnskirk,  Newton 
Mearns ;  and  Lennox  Castle,  Stirlingshire. 


The  medical  superintendents  of  these  and  other  hospitals  will 
notify  liaison  officers  (local  home  teachers)  of  civilian  war  casual¬ 
ties  who  are  blind  or  likely  to  become  blind.  The  liaison  officer 
will  maintain  contact  with  all  cases'  reported  to  him  and  bring 
within  their  reach  the  welfare  services  for  the  blind.  The  wel¬ 
fare  services  already  available  for  the  blind  under  the  existing 
arrangements  for  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  are  to 
be  utilized  on  behalf  of  the  civilian  war  blind,  excepting  domiciliary 
assistance,  pensions  and  grants.  Arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  civilians  suffering  from  war  injuries  have  been 
made  in  the  Personal  Injuries  (Civilians)  Scheme  (S.R.  and  O., 
1940,  No.  1307),  and  such  arrangements  are  accordingly  outwith 
the  scope  of  this  scheme.  The  scheme  indicates  co-operation  with 
Government  departments  and  others  regarding  medical  treatment 
and  any  other  special  circumstances.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  reabsorption  of  as  many  blinded  civilians  as  possible 
into  ordinary  industry  and,  where  practicable,  in  their  previous 
occupations. 

In  the  case  of  the  war-blinded  civilians  their  financial  needs 
in  the  first  instance  are  met  by  the  Assistance  Board.  After 
approximately  six  months  their  incapacity  is  assessed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  which  pays  allowances  according  to  the  under¬ 
noted  table  (the  following  figures  represent  100%  disablement)  : — 

(a)  Persons  in  gainful  occupation.  Men  up  to  18,  18/9;  18 
and  over,  37/6;  women  up  to  18,  15/-;  18  and  over,  27/6;  married 
persons  under  18  are  treated  as  if  18.  Family  allowances,  where 
wife  is  dependent:  wife,  9/2;  first  child,  7/1;  each  subsequent 
child,  5/5.  Family  allowances  where  there  is  no  wife:  first  child, 
9/2;  second,  7/ 1;  each  subsequent  child,  5/5.  Widow  over  40, 
if  with  dependent  children  :  self,  25/-;  first  child,  9/6;  second,  7/-; 
each  subsequent  child,  5/6.  Widow  under  40,  17/6.  (b)  For 

persons  not  in  gainful  occupation.  Men  up  to  18,  1  <?/-;  over  18, 
20/-.  Women  up  to  18,  7/6;  over  18,  15/-. 

The  welfare  of  the  war  blinded  from  all  the  fighting  forces  is 
looked  after  by  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  with  its  workshops  at  Edinbugh  and  Glas¬ 
gow.  These  workshops  train  and  give  employment  in  basket 
making,  mat  making,  shoe  repairing,  leather  goods  and  fancy 
jewellery.  Where  the  man  or  woman  takes  up  a  profession, 
grants  are  made  for  tuition  and  equipment.  The  after-care  ser¬ 
vice  has  under  its  charge  all  those  not  employed  in  the  workshops. 
Provision  is  made  by  the  Institution  whereby  the  ex-serviceman 
with  his  wife  and  family  may  have  a  fortnight’s  holiday  free  of 
all  cost  at  its  holiday  home. 

Homes. 

A  home  is  a  residential  institution  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  adult  blind  persons,  who,  owing  to  age  or  infirmity,  are  unable 
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to  work  and  for  whom  suitable  provision  in  their  own  homes 
cannot  be  made.  The  Thomas  Burns  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
situated  at  Edinburgh,  is  open  to  receive  applications  from  any 
part  of  Scotland  at  a  charge  of  ^63  per  annum.  The  Home  has 
also  under  its  care  22  deaf-blind  women.  This  Home  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum.  A  home  for  aged- 
blind  men,  Cairnhill,  Airdrie,  Lanarkshire,  is  owned  by  the  Joint 
Committee  for  Glasgow  and  the  South-West  of  Scotland,  and  all 
men  from  that  area  are  eligible.  There  are  also  homes  at  Dundee 
and  Inverness,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  voluntary  agencies. 
The  Edinburgh  Society  has  a  holiday  home  at  Kirkliston,  Mid¬ 
lothian.  During  the  summer  months  fortnightly  accommodation 
for  six  adults  may  be  had  at  a  very  small  charge. 

Travelling. 

In  the  large  cities  blind  persons  receive  free  travelling  facili¬ 
ties  on  corporation  transport,  and  in  the  town  and  country  dis¬ 
tricts  they  travel  at  half-price  on  most  bus  services.  The  agencies, 
on  behalf  of  bus  companies  and  some  corporations,  supervise  the 
distribution  of  passes. 

Agencies  issue  railway  vouchers  to  enable  a  blind  person  and 
guide  to  travel  at  the  cost  of  one  fare,  charged  at  the  prevailing- 
monthly  rate.  The  railway  companies  stipulate  that  this  con¬ 
cession  must  only  be  given  where  the  blind  person  is  travelling 
on  business. 

A  similar  privilege  is  granted  by  the  Burns  Laird  Lines  Ltd. 
on  their  steamer  service  between  Glasgow  and  Ireland.  In  this 
connection  personal  application  must  be  made  to  the  head  offices 
of  the  Company,  52  Robertson  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  summarize  under  three  headings  the 
chief  aims  of  an  efficient  welfare  service:  — 

0 

(1)  To  stimulate  interest  and  co-operate  in  all  measures  for 

the  prevention  of  blindness ; 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  employment  of  every  capable  blind  per¬ 

son  and  in  every  way  raise  the  status  of  the  blind ; 

(3)  To  improve,  and  continue  to  improve,  the  conditions  of 

the  blind. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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MR.  W.  H.  TATE,  O.B.E. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Tate’s  death,  at  the  age  of  94,  will  bring  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  to  nearly  everyone  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 
He  was  the  doyen  of  the  service  and  a  fixed  and  permanent  part  of 
the  national  structure.  Until  quite  recently  he  was  able  to  attend 
meetings  and  take  his  part  in  discussion.  His  length  of  service 
must  constitute  an  almost  unbeatable  record.  What  a  span  of 
history  he  covered.  When  he  was  born,  Louis  Braille,  although 
he  died  a  young  man,  had  still  three  years  to  live.  The  Crystal 
Palace  had  not  been  erected  in  its  first  home  in  Hyde  Park,  nor 
had  slavery  begun  to  disrupt  America.  David  Copperfield  was 
still  in  process  of  creation,  while  Livingstone  had  not  yet  set  out 
to  explore  equatorial  Africa.  Mr.  Tate  must  have  been  a  small  boy 
at  school  during  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  and 
have  reached  his  majority  before  the  first  great  Education  Act 
was  parsed.  These  events  carry  us  back  a  long  way,  but  although 
Mr.  Tate’s  mind  was  full  of  them  they  did  not  prevent  it  reaching 
out  to  the  future.  He  wanted  to  get  things  done  and  was  impa¬ 
tient  of  delay.  When  he  looked  back,  and  he  did  so  frequently, 
it  was  to  find  instances  and  motives  for  further  advance.  He 
was,  indeed,  rather  given  to  reminiscence  and  he  frequently 
wandered  from  the  point,  but  no  one  resented  these  traits  in  him, 
for  all  recognized  his  thoroughgoing  disinterestedness  and  the 
depth  of  his  devotion  to  the  work.  His  interest  was  personal. 
The  field  of  his  labours  consisted  of  men  and  women  who  needed 
his  help  and  it  was  his  passion  to  serve  them. 

The  centre  from  which  his  energies  radiated  to  the  farthest 
bounds  of  the  land  was  Bradford.  With  his  own  hand  and  in  his 
beautiful  writing  he  compiled  a  register  of  all  the  blind  of  the 
city  and  did  not  rest  till  everything  possible  was  being  done  for 
each  of  them.  Then,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  he  preached 
Bradford  to  the  country.  Indefatigable,  that  sadly  overworked 
adjective,  is  the  proper  epithet  for  Mr.  Tate.  He  never  spared 
himself  and  took  endless  trouble  to  bring  a  glint  of  happiness 
into  some  forlorn  blind  man’s  life. 

Although  he  was  so  intensely  human  in  his  approach  to  the 
problems  of  blindness,  he  loved  committee  work,  too.  He  rarely 
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missed  any  meeting  to  which  he  had  been  summoned,  nor  did  he 
ever  play  a  quiescent  part.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  monu¬ 
mental  piece  of  research  to  compile  a  list  of  all  the  committees 
and  conferences  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  every  one  was  the  richer  for  his  presence. 

Unique  is  another  title  that  can  be  rightly  applied  to  Mr. 
Tate.  There  will  never  be  another  like  him.  He  brought  to  the 
present  day  a  strong  flavour  of  Victorianism,  with  its  sterling 
rectitude,  its  dislike  of  flippancy,  its  moral  judgment  and  its  high 
seriousness.  To  these  he  added  a  warmth  of  affection  for  his 
fellow-creatures  that  made  the  task  of  helping  them  truly  a  labour 
of  love. 

Many  will  realize  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  never  again  will 
they  see  his  militant  figure  as  he  takes  the  floor.  It  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  watch  him  thus,  with  head  erect  and  an  inevitable  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand.  These  he  would  shake  vigorously  to 
enforce  his  arguflnents,  and  in  his  clear,  carrying  voice  exhort  the 
laggards  to  a  livelier  acceptance  of  their  responsibilities.  He  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  gravity  and  purpose  of  man’s  mission. 
Life  was  real,  life  was  earnest  and  each  minute  had  to  carry  its 
allotted  grain  of  garnered  endeavour  to  the  great  storehouse  of 
his  Divine  Taskmaster.  He  laboured  long  and  fruitfully  with 
devotion  and  with  joy  far  beyond  the  allotted  span.  One  can 
readily  imagine  and  fully  share  his  glad  expectation  of  the  final 
welcoming  summons  from  his  Lord,  “Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 


A  NEW  PAMPHLET  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS. 

# 

Some  time  ago  the  General  Executive  decided  that  the  four 
best  essays  sent  in  for  the  Macgregor  Prize  last  year  were  worthy 
of  publication.  They  were  written  by  workers  who  had  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  it  was  felt  that  so  much  sensible 
explanation  and  advice  should  not  be  lost.  Such  a  pamphlet,  it 
was  considered,  would  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  some¬ 
what  meagre  literature  on  the  Deaf-Blind  and  would  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  home  teacher  in  her  daily  work.  This  has  now  been 
prepared  and  can  be  bought  from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  Dorton 
House,  Dorton,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  price  1/3  post  free.  All 
members  of  the  College  are  advised  to  buy  a  copy. 
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CANDIDATES  AND  HOME  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  Board  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  would  like  it 
to  be  known  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  materials  for 
the  normal  home  occupation  subjects,  such  as  chair  caning  and 
rush  seating,  they  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  sympathetic  to 
proposals  which  candidates  may  care  to  make  of  subjects  not 
specified  in  the  list  set  out  in  the  syllabus. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD  AND  THE  PERCUSSION  BAND. 

By  J.  Martin,  Mus.Bac. 

The  percussion  band,  as  an  important  factor  in  the  musical 
education  of  the  young,  has  received  more  and  more  recognition 
by  up-to-date  teachers  during  the  past  few  years,  but  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  of  blind  children  involves  several  interest¬ 
ing  features  which  are  either  peculiar  to  them  or  which  exert 
more  force  than  in  the  case  of  the  seeing. 

Some  of  the  usually  accepted  objects  of  the  percussion  class 
are  :  (i)  recognition  of  the  facts  of  time  and  rhythm  and  their 
development  into  a  positive  sense  ;  (2)  encouragement  of  the  team 
spirit;  (3)  presenting  good  music  to  the  child;  (4)  an  interesting 
introduction  to  the  elements  of  notation  ;  (5)  early  training  in  the 
response  to  a  conductor. 

The  importance  of  points  (1)  and  (2)  needs  no  comment,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  child  will  derive  more  profit  and  pleasure 
from  actually  taking  part  in  the  production  of  a  piece  of  music 
than  from  merely  having  it  played  over  to  him,  although  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  in  the  appreciation  class  should  not  be 
underrated. 

The  question  of  conducting  will,  of  course,  not  apply  to  the 
totally  blind  child,  although  much  valuable  help  can  be  given  by 
this  means  to  those  possessed  of  even  a  little  sight. 

At  this  early  stage  the  teaching  of  notation  is  only  practicable 
in  a  class  composed  entirely  of  partially-sighted  children,  and 
where  the  band  consists  of  both  blind  and  partially-sighted  mem¬ 
bers  it  will  be  advisable  for  all  parts  to  be  memorized  after  being 
patterned  by  the  teacher;  and  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
inculcate  those  principles  which  the  child  will  have  to  apply  when 
he  begins  his  study  of  an  instrument.  For  instance,  a  tiny  section 
of  each  part  is  taught  by  pattern  and  the  parts  are  put  together — 
with  the  appropriate  piano  music,  of  course — then  another  section 
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is  prepared  in  the  same  way  and  the  two  bits  combined.  Thus  the 
pupil  forms  a  habit  from  which  he  will  profit  in  his  private  study, 
and  so  avoid  that  pitfall  of  muddled  thinking  which  is  the  ruin  of 
quick  memorizing 

This  question  of  memorizing  leads  to  one  of  still  more  far- 
reaching  importance,  for  it  applies  throughout  the  entire  school 
curriculum — the  question  of  concentration. 

The  ability  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  one  topic  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  is  an  absolute  essential  to  a  blind 
person,  whether  he  be  employed  in  one  of  the  higher  professions 
or  as  a  manual  worker,  and  to  memorize  and  play  (say)  a  drum 
rhythm,  while  different  rhythms  are  being  played  simultaneously 
by  other  instruments,  involves  a  high  level  of  attention,  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty  by  any  other 
means. 

To  produce  a  colourful  tone  on  the  instruments  used  in  the 
percussion  band  demands  a  free,  supple  movement,  and  here  is  an 
antidote  to  that  stiffness  so  frequent  among  blind  people.  Again, 
precision  is  a  quality  often  lacking  among  blind  children — adults, 
too,  sometimes — and  here  also  the  percussion  band  can  help.  The 
pupil  has  to  play  a  more  or  less  complicated  rhythm,  not  at  his 
own  time,  but  at  a  given  instant.  Moreover,  he  must  produce  this 
rhythm  with  the  correct  tone-intensity,  carefully  blending  with 
those  playing  his  own  part  and  those  with  other  instruments. 

Important  as  these  factors  are,  however,  the  percussion  band 
should  never  be  allowed  to  develop  into  a  stunt,  and  too  much 
attention  can  be  given  to  precision  and  to  pose.  The  first  and  all- 
important  principle  is  the  expression  of  the  music,  and  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this. 

t 

The  composition  and  balance  of  the  band  should  receive  care¬ 
ful  attention,  and  few  liberties  should  be  taken  with  the  normal 
combination  of  triangles,  castanets,  tambourines,  cymbals  and 
drums.  Moreover,  the  object  should  be  to  produce  a  good  tone 
in  all  departments,  and  any  attempt  at  “tub-thumping”  should  be 
rigorously  suppressed.  The  idea  is  to  produce,  not  a  jazz  band, 
but  a  combination  which  shall  be  of  vital  use  in  the  development  of 
the  class  mentally,  physically  and  musically. 

Unless  a  suitable  student  can  be  found  to  play  the  piano  part, 
the  work  is  best  carried  on  by  two  teachers  collaborating.  Thus, 
one  teacher  can  remain  at  the  piano  and  pattern  the  rhythm, 
making  such  comments  as  are  found  to  be  necessary,  while  the 
other  can  supervize  individual  members  of  the  band  who  may  be 
needing  special  attention. 

Percussion  band  scores  can  be  bought  by  the  dozen,  but  the 
task  of  making  one’s  own  “arrangement”  is  only  little  less 
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interesting-  than  scoring  for  the  full  orchestra.  Moreover,  one  can 
adapt  the  score  to  meet  any  difficulty  which  the  class,  or  any 
section  of  it,  may  be  experiencing  at  the  moment.  For  example, 
in  scoring  the  six  Ecossaises  of  Beethoven,  I  arranged  the  first 
two  with  a  continuous  beat  for  the  castanets  (whose  sense  of 
regular  pulsation  was  deficient),  while  other  instruments  played 
more  varied  rhythm. 

Finally,  apart  from  its  educational  value,  the  percussion  band 
is  a  source  of  immense  enjoyment  to  blind  children.  Debarred, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  from  active  participation  in  the 
delights  of  chamber  music,  or  even  from  the  large  choral  societies, 
not  to  mention  orchestral  performances,  the  percussion  band 
affords  them,  at  least  in  childhood,  an  opportunity  of  concerted 
music-making,  the  joy  of  which  has  to  be  experienced  to  be 
properly  appreciated. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSICAL  APPRECIATION. 

By  Arthur  A.  Clarke,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 

( Senior  Music  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 

the  Blind). 

I 

.The  teaching  of  musical  appreciation  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  music  teacher’s  work  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools  all  over  the  countrv 
are  encouraged  and  helped  by  music  inspectors  and  advisers  to 
include  musical  appreciation  classes  in  the  school  time-table,  and 
training  cojleges  for  teachers  are  now  devoting  much  time  to  this 
subject. 

There  are  two  indisputable  reasons  why  musical  appreciation 
is  essential  in  schools  for  the  blind  :  music  is  the  only  art  which 
blind  people  can  enjoy  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing  and,  further¬ 
more,  the  love  of  music  can  be  stimulated  and  developed  in  the 
classroom  as  successfully  as  the  love  of  literature,  nature  study, 
or  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

An  old  complaint  against  the  music  teacher  is  that  he  is 
always  taking  children  away  from  some  important  school  lesson 
just  when  their  interest  has  been  aroused.  Unhappily,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  this  is  unavoidable.  What  is  more  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  music  teacher  can  carry  his  art  into  the  classroom. 
Everv  class  has  a  singing  lesson ;  why  should  not  every  class 
have  a  musical  appreciation  lesson?  It  may  be  possible  that  even 
the  rudiments  of  piano  playing  will  be  taught  in  class  ;  this  is 
aireadv  being  done  in  musical  academies  and  some  secondary 
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schools.  If  the  music  teacher  does  not  rise  to  his  task  now,  he 
will  find  that  his  music-lover  friend  on  the  school  staff  will  soon 
he  doing-  it  for  him. 

What  is  the  aim  of  musical  appreciation?  Briefly,  it  is  this. 
Music  is  a  natural  and  universal  language  which  is  everyone’s 
inheritance,  not  the  monopoly  of  a  few  privileged  specialists. 
The  specialist  is  the  person  who  has  the  ability  to  teach  the 
language,  or  to  produce  great  music,  or  to  interpret  it  in  perform¬ 
ance.  The  perception  of  beauty  in  sound  can  be  acquired  by  all ; 
the  musical  appreciation  class  is  the  means  to  that  end. 

The  class  should  be  held  in  a  room  that  is  comfortable  and 
not  too  large.  This  could  be  an  ordinary  classroom,  but  a  piano 
and  a  gramophone  are  essential.  The  school  radiogram  is  an 
invaluable  aid.  All  schools  should  have  a  well-stocked  library  of 
gramophone  records,  to  which  regmlar  additions  should  be  made. 
Each  class  should  have  at  least  one  weekly  appreciation  lesson 
lasting  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

A  progressive  scheme  of  work  covering  the  whole  of  the  child’s 
school  life  should  be  the  aim  of  the  music  teacher.  The  following 
suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  other  teachers  may  find 
them  useful. 

In  the  kindergarten  stage  of  the  child’s  musical  education  his 
interest  is  best  aroused  through  group  work  in  singing,  rhythmic 
games,  dancing,  aural  training  and  percussion  band.  Children 
love  these  classes’;  that  fact  alone  is  a  sure  test  of  their  value. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  children  of  from  io  to  12  years  of  age. 
A  good  beginning  can  be  made  with  some  lessons  on  national 
folk  music.  Children  will  easily  grasp  the  importance  of  rhythm 
in  folk  song  and  dance,  for  much  of  that  music  was  made  to  give 
zest  to  men  in  their  common  round  of  work  and  play.  Boat  songs 
are  a  good  example.  Children  are  soon  caught  in  the  rhythmic 
spell  of  such  songs  as  “The  Volga  Boatmen’’  and  “Over  the  Sea 
to  Skye,’’  not  to  mention  all  the  the  sea  shanties.  Folk  music  is 
a  sound  guide  to  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  people  who  made 
and  used  it.  The  class  will  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  emotional 
difference  of  the  wild  Russian  gopach,  the  exotic  Spanish  tango, 
the  graceful  English  morris  dance  and  the  haunting  Viennese 
waltz.  Children  of  this  age  group  should  also  make  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  some  well-chosen  quotations  from  classical  masterpieces. 
Here  are  some  suggested  examples  :  the  slow  movements  from 
Haydn’s  “Clock,’’ “Surprise,”  and  95th  Symphonies;  Beethoven’s 
“Metronome  Scherzo,”  Handel’s  Water  Music  and  Schubert’s 
“Rosamund.”  Children’s  music,  such  as  Quilter’s  “Children’s 
Overture,”  Grainger’s  “Shepherd’s  Hey”  and  Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel  and  Gretel,”  should  be  known  by  everybodv. 
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More  advanced  work  can  be  done  with  children  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age.  They  should  learn  to  recognize  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  They  should  know 
something  about  modulation,  major  and  minor  modes  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  climax.  Music  that  should  be  heard  in  this  age  group 
includes:  Beethoven’s  “Egmont”  Overture  and  movements  from 
the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  Mozart’s  “Fine  Kleine  Naeht 
Musik,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  music, 
Smetana’s  “Vltava,”  Sibelius’  “Karalea”  Suite,  Tschaikowski’s 
three  ballets,  and  much  of  Greig’s  work.  Pieces  should  also  be 
selected  which  contain  outstanding  solo  passages  for  the  various 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  such  as  Bach’s  suite  for  flutes  and 
strings,  Handel’s  concertos  for  oboe  and  strings,  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  from  Dvorak’s  “New  World”  Symphony,  Mozart’s  clarinet 
concerto  and  “Divertimento  in  D”  for  horn  and  strings. 


Pupils  of  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  can  be  taken  further  afield 
in  their  musical  adventures.  Simple  lessons  in  musical  form  and 
design  should  be  given.  Complete,  but  not  too  long,  works  should 
be  heard,  and  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  hearing  both 
public  and  broadcast  concerts.  Organizations  like  C.E.M.A.  are 
alwavs  willing-  to  give  concerts  in  schools  in  the  districts  which 

J  o  o _ 

they  are  touring.  The  B.B.C.  arrange  excellent  concert  lessons 
for  schools.  These  broadcasts  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teach¬ 
er  in  his  work.  There  is  no  need  to  give  a  list  of  suitable  music 
for  these  older  pupils,  for  if  they  have  been  well  taught  in  the 
junior  classes  they  will  be  ready  to  hear  and  enjov  any  music  that 
their  teacher  considers  suitable. 

Musical  appreciation  is  a  life-long  study;  no  one  can  ever  hope 
to  hear  all  the  music  that  has  been  written.  What  the  teacher  can 
do  is  to  teach  children  how  to  listen  and  how  to  recognize  beautv 
in  sound.  It  is  the  content  rather  than  the  form  of  music  which 
should  be  emphasized  in  these  school  classes.  Some  experts  ad¬ 
vocate  advanced  percussion  band  work  as  an  aid  to  listening, 
because  one’s  attention  is  increased  when  actually  participating  in 
the  music.  Other  experts  content  themselves  with  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  the  music  and  making  it  familiar  to  the  children 
by  frequent  repetition.  Any  method  which  achieves  the  desired 
end  is  worth  trying^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarks  made  about  musical 
appreciation  in  The  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Institute.  Though  the  report  contains  only  two  brief 
references  to  the  subject,  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  some 
significance  : — 

“Almost  all  children  can  be  trained  to  some  extent  in  the  art 
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of  listening-  ...  In  most  branches  of  human  activity  blind  per¬ 
sons  must  feel  at  a  disadvantage;  musical  appreciation  is  not  one 
of  these.  The  blind  music-lover  is  able  to  meet  the  seeing 
amateur  with  a  comforting  sense  of  equality ;  it  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  this  fortunate  circumstance  should  have  every 
opportunity  of  full  development.” 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Dr.  Neill. — Many  readers  will  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Neill  on  • 
his  appointment  to  the  music  staff  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  in 
its  new  home  near  Shrewsbury.  Dr.  Neill  has  had  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  academic  career  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  at  Edinburgh  University.  At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the 
A.R.C.O.,  the  F.R.C.O.  and  the  L.R.A.M.  diplomas.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  arts  at  Edinburgh  University  and  then  graduated  Mus.Bac. 
He  obtained  a  travelling-  scholarship  and  studied  for  some  time  in 
France.  He  has  held  several  appointments  as  organist  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  took  the  course  at  Mora)/  House  Training  College  to 
qualify  him  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  schools.  ■ 

Appointments. — Miss  Mary  Poison  has  been  appointed  short¬ 
hand  typist  in  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  Edinburgh. 
Previously  she  had  held  a  post  as  typist  in  the  offices  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Inverness.  Mr. 
Alexander  Cuthill  has  recently  been  appointed  telephone  switch¬ 
board  operator  in  a  newlv-completed  munition  factory  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Home  Guard  he 
volunteered  and  was  accepted  as  a  telephone  operator.  For  a 
considerable  period  he  has  spent  many  hours  in  charge  of  the 

switchboard  in  the  Home  Guard  headquarters  in  Edinburgh. 

* 

Meeting  of  the  Branch  Executive. — A  meeting  of  this  executive 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  March  ioth.  The  date  of  the  next 
Branch  meeting  was  fixed  for  April  3rd,  in  Edinburgh.  A  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  took  place  in  connection  with  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Federation,  the  Scottish  Branch,  and  the 
Home  Teachers’  Society — this  committee  is  now  often  referred  to 
as  ‘‘The  Beveridge  Committee,”  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its 
representatives  gave  evidence  before  the  authentic  Beveridge 
Committee.  The  executive  had  to  discuss  a  proposal  from  the 
Federation  that  the  committee  should  continue  in  being,  but  that 
instead  of  Mr.  Cormack  being  secretary  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
McDiarmid  (secretary  of  the  Federation)  should  be  joint  secretary. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a  joint 
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secretaryship  was  unnecessary  and  that  the  further  work  of  the 
joint  committee  be  left  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Cormack. 

Aspects  of  the  Beveridge  and  Tomlinson  Reports  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  representatives — Miss  Campbell  and  Messrs. 
Edgar  and  Newlands — were  informed  of  the  views  of  the  executive. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND 
PARTIALLY  SIGHTED. 

By  M.  I.  Atkinson  ( Bristol  Royal  School  for  the  Blind). 

The  term  “Physical  Education,’’  used  in  its  broadest  sense, 
incorporates  gymnastics  with  apparatus,  free-standing  exercises, 
games,  dancing,  swimming,  athletics,  and,  finally,  the  more  re¬ 
cent  inclusion  of  the  important  theoretical  aspect — the  teaching 
of  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene. 

General  Aims  of  Physical  Education  for  the  Blind  and 

Partially  Sighted. 

1 —  The  Building  of  Healthy  Men  and  Women  able  to  take  their 

place  in  Society. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  physical  training  specialist  to  teach 
pupils  so  that  they  may  adjust  themselves  to  any  environment  or 
situation,  thus  becoming  socially  competent.  Their  physical 
training  should  enable  them  to  make  a  wholesome  use  of  their 
leisure  moments  in  suitable  types  of  recreation. 

2 —  The  Achievement  of  Good  Posture  and  Poise. 

The  posture  of  the  pupils  considerably  determines  their  effici¬ 
ency  in  later  life,  and  materially  influences  their  mentality.  The 
tendency  to  stoop  is  a  particular  fault  with  blind  and  partially- 
sighted  pupils;  they  should  therefore  learn  that  good  posture  is 
not  a  thing  for  the  gymnasium  alone ;  it  must  be  maintained. 
To  ensure  this-  the  co-operation  of  all  members  of  the  staff  with 
the  physical  training  specialist  is  essential.  A  system  which  has 
proved  successful  and  of  great  value  to  the  general  posture  of 
the  pupils  is  the  awarding  of  posture  badges.  The  physical  train¬ 
ing  specialist  selects  pupils  whose  posture  in  the  gymnasium  is 
i»ood.  The  list  of  names  is  sent  for  the  consideration  of  the 
class  teacher,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  dining  room  and  the 
head  of  the  school.  If  all  are  agreed  that  those  pupils  deserve 
awards,  then  those  awards  are  made.  Unless  the  pupils  have 
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good  posture  in  all  departments  of  the  school  they  fail  to  win 
the  awards.  Failure  in’  one  sphere  usually  spurs  a  pupil  to  further 
effort,  and  probably  a  rejected  aspirant  will  gain  the  award  in  the 
following-  term. 

3 —  The  ' reaching  of  Self-Confidence,  Intelligent  Following  of 

Directions ,  Independence ,  Initiative  and  Co-ordination. 

Gymnastics,  games  and  dancing  all  help  to  give  pupils  sell- 
confidence;  in  the  kindergarten  they  learn  to  move  freely,  skipping 
or  running  about  in  twos,  later,  alone. 

Apparatus  work  is  specially  enjoyable  to  blind  children;  the 
very  fact  of  having  something  tangible  to  hold  helps  them  to  be 
brave  and  eager  for  adventure. 

Blind  pupils  do  not  gain  much  pleasure  from  rhythmic  exer¬ 
cises;  rhythmic  work  can  best  be  enjoyed  in  the  form  of  dancing. 

Relay  games  of  practically  all  kinds  may  be  used,  sometimes 
with  adaptations. 

4 —  The  Fostering  of  the  “Team  Spirit.’’ 

Pupils  should  have  the  idea  of  working  for  a  team  rather  than 
for  the  individual.  Blind  pupils  are  often  self-centred;  some  are 
apt  to  live  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Games,  especially  team  races, 
foster  the  “team  spirit.”  It  is  advisable  to  give  team  marks  and 
keep  records  ;  the  pupils  follow  the  marks  with  great  enthusiasm. 

5 —  'J  tie  Teaching  of  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 

Upper  School. 

It  is  good  to  devote  one  lesson  per  week  to  the  teaching  of 
elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  upper  school,  the  boys 
and  girls  being  taught  in  separate* classes,  the  physical  training 
mistress  being-  responsible'  for  the  girls  and  a  master  for  the  boys. 
Personal  hygiene  and  cleanliness  are  correlated  with  lessons 
relating  to  the  general  and  special  functions  of  the  body.  Talks 
on  matters  concerning  sex  and  general  sex  education  are  in¬ 
tegrated  in  the  scheme,  but  are  on  no  account  treated  as  separate 
subjects. 

Large  scale  charts  and  diagrams,  well-coloured,  are  of  great 
help  in  the  teaching  of  physiology  to  the  partially  sighted,  while 
the  blind  pupils  easily  follow  all  talks  on  a  “raised  skeleton” 
diagram,  and  join  in  discussions.  Talks  on  mothercraft  prepare 
girls  for  after-life.  Two  books  found  to  be  of  great  value  in 
teaching  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  are  The  Wonders 
of  the  Human  Body,  by  Margaret  A.  Shuttleworth,  and  Keeping 
Fit — a  health  book  for  senior  girls — by  Edith  E.  Crosby,  L.L.A., 
while  A  Modern  Approach  to  Health  Education,  compiled  by  a 
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committee  appointed  by  the  Ling-  Physical  Education  Association, 
is  of  great  assistance  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  scheme. 

i 

Games  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted. 

Many  games  can  be  adapted  which  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  may  play  together,  the  blind  being  team  members  along 
with  the  partially  sighted,  e.g.,  Danish  Rounders.  Method  of 
Play — Two  teams,  each  composed  of  blind  and  partially  sighted. 
In  the  batting-  team  blind  pupils  hold  the  ball  in  the  left  hand 
and  hit  it  with  the  right  hand,  as  distinct  from  it  being  bowled 
to  them,  then  run  unaided  to  the  first  base*..  In  running  round 
from  base  to  base  a  partially-sighted  member  of  the  team  mar 
assist  a  blind  member ;  many  blind  pupils  prefer  to  run  from  base 
to  base  uyaided.  Blind  members  of  the  fielding  team  play  as  do 
the  partially  sighted  and  often  field  the  ball  very  successfully. 
The  bowler  indicates  his  position  to  the  blind  fielder  by  clapping 
his  hands,  thus  aiding  the  latter  to  determine  direction. 

Apparatus  Required — Football,  size  3  or  4;  wooden  bases, 
4  feet  square. 

It  is  of  great  assistance  to  partially-sighted  pupils  if  all  the 
apparatus  (bats,  balls,  stands,  bases,  etc.)  is  painted  white. 

Some  games  such  as  volley  ball,  touch  and  pass,  shinty,  are 
not  easily  modified  for  the  totally  blind  ;  therefore  in  a  class  com¬ 
posed  of  partially  sighted  and  blind  one  can  take  certain  relay 
races  and  games  altogether,  then  divide  the  class  into  sections — 
the  partially  sighted  playing  a  game  such  as  touch  and  pass,  while 
the  blind  are  provided  with  other  suitable  and  interesting  games 
and  activities.  If  this  division  of  the  class  is  to  succeed  the  blind 
pupils  must  have^definite  games  to  play.  A  special  additional  period 
of  tuition  should  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  totally  blind,  when 
games  which  are  adapted  to  their  more  restricted  activity  can  be 
taught.  Such  games  may  be  either  unsuitable  for  the  partially 
sighted,  or  would  not  afford  the  totally  blind  members  a  fair 
chance  in  the  mixed  class.  The  class  may  include  boys  and  girls 
from  the  kindergarten,  preparatory  or  middle  school,  to  make  up 
a  sufficiently  large  number.  One  can  take  with  this  class  such 
games  as  ball  tag  (using  a  bell  ball),  tease  ball  (rolling  the 
bell  ball  across  the  floor),  skipping  in  individual  and  long  ropes, 
team  races,  etc. 

Hoops  give  much  enjoyment  and  freedom  of  movement  to 
totally-blind  children.  The  hoop  can  be  rotated  moderately 
quickly  with  a  device  attached  to  it  and  steadied  with  the  opposite 
hand  to  the  one  which  propels  it  by  means  of  the  stick.  The 
device  consists  of  a  loop  made  of  strong  wire,  through  which  the 
hoop  passes  freely,  the  ends  being  twisted  together  to  form  -a 
handle. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

'Hie  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

1  have  been  asking-  myself  what  it  means  to  be  “old-fashioned.” 
Among-  the  younger  generation  of  teachers  one  sometimes  en¬ 
counters  the  criticism  that  Mr.  or  Miss  -  is  “old-fashioned” 

and  “behind  the  times.” 

Of  the  outstanding-  personalities  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
many  are  old,  and  some  are  getting  older.  I  dare  say  the  old 
warriors  smile  tolerantly  when  they  hear  this  criticism.  For  it 
is  their  wisdom  that  “knowledge”  should  “grow  from  more  to 
more,”  and  “more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell.” 

If  length  of  service  in  a  great  cause  should  be  the  fashion 
then  to  become  “old”  in  that  service  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of 
every  young  teacher,  and  to  be  “old-fashioned”  in  service  to  the 
blind  is  indeed  an  honour  ! 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  when  reading  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  John  Francis  Bledsoe,  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  in  the 
1942  October  edition  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  This  is  how 
the  American  press  noticed  his  retirement:  — 

“After  nearly  half-a-century  of  teaching-  the  blind,  John 
Francis  Bledsoe,  the  gentle,  white-haired  Southerner,  who 
brought  modern  pedagogy  and  old-fashioned  graciousness 
to  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  retired.” 

It  is  truly  amazing  how  “modern”  these  gracious  and  old- 
fashioned  people  are  !  From  this  interesting*  account  of  Mr. 
Bledsoe’s  life  I  find  that  as  far  back  as  1909  he  was  responsible 
for  the  new  Maryland  School  being  removed  from  the  city  to  the 
country.  Shades  of  the  “Red”  and  “Green”  Reports  on  post¬ 
war  education  !  Why,  our  regional  associations  are  realizing 
the  desirability,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  housing  our  blind  in 
small  “homes.”  It  was  one  of  the  crowning  achievements  of 
Mr.  Bledsoe  that  the  children  and  staff  lived  in  small  cottages 
apart  from  the  general  building. 

In  this  respect  it  is  well  we  remember  another  old-fashioned 
servant  of  the  blind,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  in  1876  set  him-' 
self  to  achieve  this  object. 

But  whether  we  are  old  or  young  in  years  or  service  there  are 
personal  qualities  which  must  ever  be  present  if  success  is  to  be 
achieved.  And  Mr.  Bledsoe  possessed  them.  For,  as  Mr.  Farrell 
writes,  his  record  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
ready  to  stand  for  them,  and  yet  ready  to  accept  decisions -when 
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democratically  reached,  and  always  gracious  enough  to  make 
amends  if  any  were  needed. 

As  I  am  writing  on  this  question  of  “old-fashioned  gracious¬ 
ness,”  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  that  to-day, 
February  4th,  1943,  we  in  Bristol  are  remembering  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Bristol  School  for  the  Blind. 
We  are  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  country,  Edinburgh  and 
Liverpool  alone  being  our  seniors  by  one  year.  In  Bristol  there 
is  a  tradition  of  service.  Teachers  may  come  and  teachers  may 
go  ;  some  may  think  that  all  was  stagnation  before  they  arrived  ; 
but  each  must  offer  progressive  labour  in  full  measure ;  for  the 
work  must  still  go  on.  There  is  something  uncanny  about  the 
way  in  which  blind  welfare  work  has  progressed  throughout  these 
years’ — a  work  always  transcending  persons,  but  nevertheless 
utilizing  personality.  It  is  as  though  an  idea  had  been  planted  in 
the  west  and  each  generation  reaps  the  harvest.  In  fact,  so 
excellently  is  that  work  now  administered  that  even  the  Beveridge 
Report  can  hardly  suggest  any  fundamental  change  in  the  methods 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Bund. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1941-42,  of  the  Western 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  makes  interesting  reading. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
regional  associations,  a  memorandum  on  blind  welfare  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Sir  William  Beveridge’s  Departmental  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance.  Copies  of  this  memorandum  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  area  of  the  Western  Counties. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  on  the  register  for  this 
region  is  6,180,  an  increase  of  134  for  the  year. 

As  replanning  in  the  world  of  blind  education  occupies  our 
attention  to-day,  the  following  figures  are  of  interest.  Of  the  85 
pupils  in  residence  at  Templecombe  House  (The  Bristol  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind),  66  are  pupils  whose  homes  are  within  the 
Western  Counties,  and  19  are  pupils  whose  homes  are  outside  the 
area.  Of  the  96  pupils  in  residence  at  the  West  of  England  School 
for  the  Blind,  Exeter,  69  are  pupils  whose  homes  are  within  the 
Western  Counties,  and  27  are  pupils  whose  homes  are  outside. 

•  . 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  lists  are  kept  of  “watching 
cases” — people  who  are  threatened  with  blindness.  There  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  300. 

As  regards  domiciliary  assistance  for  unemployable  blind  and 
their  dependants,  the  scale  now  operating-  in  this  area  is  as 
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follows:  man  and  wife,  37/-  to  40 /-;  single  persons,  widowers 
and  widows,  22/-  to  25/-. 

In  conclusion,  this  review  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  Miss  King.  A 
perusal  of  the  statement  of  accounts  for  twelve  months  ending 
31st  March,  1942,  reveals  much  travelling  and  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings,  and  a  post-bag  comprising  3,268  letters  and  parcels  ! 


EAST  ANGLIAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  AND  DEAF 

CHILDREN. 

Mr.  R.  G.  A.  Gough  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Edward  Evans  as  Headmaster  and  Superintendent  of  these 
Schools.  Mr.  Gough  has  been  on  the  staff  for  many  years  and 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  their  development.  He  held  the 
post  of  Deputy  Superintendent. 

He  has  had  experience  in  deaf  and  normal  schools  and  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  blind  department.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  co-hon.  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Deaf.  He  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  scput  movement,  and 
until  the  Schools  were  evacuated  was  Assistant  Commissioner. 
He  is  well  known  in  local  sports  activities.  We  wish  Mr.  Gough 
every  success  in  his  new  post. 

NATURE  CRAFT. 

By  Muriel  Goldby  ( School  for  the  Blind,  Oldham ). 

Now  that  the  shortage  of  handwork  materials  in  schools  has 
become  so  acute,  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  search  for  new 
sources  of  supply.  No  doubt  the  fields  of  renovation  and  substi¬ 
tution  have,  after  three-and-a-half  years  of  war,  been  explored  to 
the  full,  and  with  that  over-worked  word,  “utility,’’  constantly 
ringing  in  our  ears  we  have  learnt  to  utilize  every  bit  of  material 
which  comes  our  way. 

The  saying,  “Nature  gives  bountifully,”  is  as  true  to-day  as 
ever  it  was,  and  it  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Oldham  School  took  steps  to  discover  what  Mother 
Nature  had  to  offer  in  the  handwork  direction.  During  the 
summer  vacation  one  or  two  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
a  holiday  in  places  where  the  sun  shines  longer  and  brighter  than 
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up  here  in  the  industrial  north,  and  during  that  time  we  collected 
quite  a  large  number  of  beech-nut  cupules,  pine  cones  (large  and 
small)  and  acorns.  We  were  not  very  sure  what  we  were  g'oing 
to  make  from  them  all,  but  after  suggestions  from  the  children 
we  decided  to  confine  our  efforts  to  making  decorative  buttonholes 
and  necklaces. 

Tins  of  brightly-coloured  enamel  were  bought,  and  very  soon 
the  children  were  busy  sandpapering,  wiring  and  painting  the 
cones,  etc.  Quite  an  amount  of  skill  is  needed  to  wire  and 
assemble  these  small  fruits,  but  the  children  soon  fell  into  the 
way  of  it  and  obviously  enjoyed  this  type  of  handwork.  It  was 
something  new  to  them.  The  cones  which  were  too  big  to 
use  as  necklaces  and  buttonholes  were  not  wasted,  for  these  we 
have  fastened  on  to  the  ends  of  twigs  already  painted  green,  and 
made  into  very  pretty  table  decorations. 

It  has  been  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  all  that  the  children 
have  made,  and  as  a  result  the  Red  Cross  fund  has  already 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  £2  15s.,  with  a  promise  of  more  to 
follow. 

OBITUARY. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  W1LLANS,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

We  regret  to  report  the  death,  which  took  place  in  the  month 
of  February,  of  Major-General  Willans.  He  was  killed  in  a  flying 
accident  in  the  Middle  East,  which  he  had  been  visiting  in  con- 

o 

nection  with  his  duties  as  Director-General  of  Army  Welfare  and 
Education.  General  Willans  had  been  appointed  to  this  high 
office  in  November,  1940,  and  had  thrown  himself  with  character¬ 
istic  energy  into  the  developing  of  this  enormous  stretch  of  new 
country.  That  he  had  made  an  uncommon  success  of  his  two 
years’  labours  and  that  he  would  have  scored  still  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  has  been  acclaimed  by  all  who  knew  this  phase  of  his  work. 
The  Times,  for  instance,  says:  “The  scope  of  this  appointment 
depended  very  largely  upon  the  holder’s  imagination  and  ability. 
He  made  of  it  something  which  affected  for  good  the  whole  Army 
and  through  the  Army  may  even  in  some  degree  affect  for  good 
the  whole  country  in  the  future.  As  regards  the  Army,  his  inter¬ 
est  was  undoubtedly  rather  in  ‘welfare’  than  in  ‘education’; 
that,  indeed,  was  the  only  point  in  which  one  ever  heard  criticism 
of  his  attitude.  Yet  the  great  achievement  with  which  his  name 
will  be  associated,  the  A.B.C.A.  scheme,  was  educational,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  imagination,  broadmindedness  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  able  subordinates  that  it  became  so  successful. 
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He  will  be  hard  to  replace  during-  the  war,  and  will  assuredly  be 
missed  after  it  is  over,  for  he  would  have  been  invaluable  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction.” 

By  readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  General  Willans  will 
be  remembered  as  the  manager  of  the  Workshops  at  Tottenham 
Court  Road  and  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  Workshops  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  took  over  from  Mr.  Mullins  in  1922,  but  after  a  few 
years  he  gave  up  the  post  and  joined  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  only  to  resume  his  duties  as  manager  in  1928.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  he  again  transferred  his  services  to  the  Committee, 
finally  severing  his  connection  with  the  Workshops  in  1938.  Gen¬ 
eral  Willans  took  an  active  part  in  starting  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  by  his  contagious  enthusiasm  and 
admirable  efficiency  did  much  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  to  put 
the  new  organization  on  a  sound  and  stable  footing.  The 
National  Marketing  Scheme,  which  occupied  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Association  in.  its  early  years  was  largely  General 
Willans’  own  creation  and  his  reports  on  the  subject  were  models 
of  lucidity  and  logic.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  the 
scheme  was  still-born.  Shortly  afterwards  another  major  dis¬ 
appointment  befell  him  when  a  'second  project,  on  which  he  had 
pinned  many  hopes,  also  went  awry. 

General  Willans  could  not  take  kindly  to  delays  and  mis¬ 
adventures.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  decisions  and  never  doubted 
their  wisdom.  He  saw  things  with  a  clarity  that  left  no  room  for 
doubt  and  was  impatient  with  slower  minds  which  worried  over 
possible  contingencies.  These  he  either  refused  to  see  altogether 
or  lightly  brushed  aside.  The  blind  world  is  not  all  black  and 
white.  It  has  much  greyness  and  not  a  little  dubiety.  It  is  full 
of  hesitations  and  second  thoughts.  At  all  of  these  things  Harry 
Willans  snorted  with  disdain.  He  loved  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
dialectical  sword  play,  but  was  nonplussed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  blind  world  arguments  which  he  had  run  through  the  heart 
refused  to  die.  They  would  get  up  and  walk  unconcernedly  away, 
returning*  to  confuse  the  issue  and  waste  interminable  time  at  the 
next  committee  meeting. 

In  the  Army  General  Willans  must  have  been  in  a  much  more 
congenial  environment.  There  was  something  satisfying  about 
being  able  to  say,  “Go  !  and  he  goeth.”  It  was  good  to  get  one’s 
own  ideas  ^immediately  carried  out  and  to  have  a  large  corps  of 
able  men  enthusiastically  obeying  one’s  behests.  He  must  have 
been  very  happy  in  his  work  these  recent  years,  and  in  that  • 
atmosphere  of  work  well  and  quickly  done  he  must  have  grown 
at  last  to  his  full  stature.  In  spite  of  a  certain  ruthlessness  of 
action  he  had  a  winning  personality  and  a  great  charm  of  manner. 
His  abilities  were  exceptional  and  now  that  they  had  found  an 
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ideally  suitable  field  in  which  to  work,  it  is  a  matter  for  profound 
regret  that  a  prolongation  of  his  labours  was  not  granted. 

*  *  *  * 

PERCY  LAVENDER,  Esq.,  H.M.I. 

Another  figure  which  has  vanished  from  the  scene  in  the  fatal 
month  of  February  is  Percy  Lavender,  Esq.,  H.M.I.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Lavender  addressed  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College. 
He  spoke  as  an  educationalist  without  any  special  knowledge 
of  the  blind,  but  his  interest  was  aroused.  When  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  in  1931  the  Board  of  Education  was  asked  to 
appoint  a  couple  of  representatives  and  chose  Mr.  Lavender  as 
one  of  these.  The  choice  was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  Committee, 
for  Mr.  Lavender’s  contributions,  both  to  the  discussions  and  to 
the  compilation  of  the  Report,  were  exceptionally  valuable.  He 
had  a  rare  gift  for  quickly  grasping  the  essentials  of  a  new  phase 
of  life  and  was  ever  eager  to  add  to  his  knowledge  as  to  the 
effect  of  varying-  circumstances  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  He  was 

-  o 

a  brilliant  writer  .and  had  command  of  an  instrument  of  great 
flexibility,  expressiveness  and  unaffected  power.  This  uncommon 
talent  of  his  was  well  known  to  the  Board,  for  any  departmental 
committee  that  was  inaugurated  was  always  anxious  to  secure 
Mr.  Lavender’s  services  and  would  look  to  him  for  substantial 
aid  in  writing  its  report.  Round  the  table  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  hear  other  members’  views,  though  sometimes  he  listen¬ 
ed  to  them  with  a  side-long  glance  through  crooked  spectacles 
that  made  the  speaker  doubt  their  originality  and  force.  He  was 
modest  and  lovable ;  his  mind  and  personality  were  of  the  finest 
and  most  exquisite  texture.  Although  he  was  not  widelv  known 
in  the  blind  world,  those  who  got  to  know  him  and  admire  him 
in  those  Joint  Committee  days  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  dear 
and  valued  friend. 


*  *  *  * 


Mr.  J.  H.  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.-  J.  H.  Macdonald, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  January,  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  in  the  black-out.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  one 
of  the  senior  officers  in  the  technical  section  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  the  London  County  Council,  though  for  some  time  he 
had  been  seconded  by  County  Hall  to  act  as  principal  of  the  South- 
East  London  Technical  Institute.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  connection 
with  blind  work  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
L,C.C.  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Board,  The  function  of 
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this  Board  is  to  arrange  for  the  training  of  suitable  candidates 
in  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  in  its  deliberations 
Mr.  Macdonald  took  an  effective  and  authoritative  part.  He  will 
be  sadly  missed.  The  following  tribute  comes  from  London  Town, 
the  London  County  Council  Staff  Gazette  :  “Mr.  Macdonald,  who 
was  nearly  56,  was  appointed  as  a  technical  assistant  in  1920. 
He  was  held  in  high  regard  for  his  personal  qualities  and  his 
unassuming  friendliness  and  would  go'  to  endless  trouble  to  secure 
truth  and  justice  and  to  help  a  colleague.  He  played  a  part  in 
grappling  with  many  post-war  educational,  problems,  notably  the 
setting  up  of  compulsory  day  continuation  schools  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  apprenticeship  in  the  building  trades.  It  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  conception  of  service  that,  though  he  had  no  leave 
last  summer,  he  spent  the  few  days  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  at  Christmas  in  working  as  a  ‘student’  on  the  lathes  in 
the  machine  shop  of  the  institute.  By  birth  a  Highlander,  he  was 
actively  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  Gaelic  lore  and  tradition 
and  was  convener  of  many  Gaelic  meetings  in  London.” 


WE  LIVED  IN  STRANGE  TIMES. 

By  E.H.G.  (Bristol). 

I  have  recently  read  the  1942  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  As  various  aspects  of  the  war  and  civil  defence 
figure  prominently  in  the  report,  one’s  mind  was  carried  back  to 
similar  conditions  in  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  effect  of 
those  conditions  on  11s  as  a  unit  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
England. 

What  are  the  experiences  which  remain  fixed  in  the  mind 
since  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and  then  were  succeeded  by  the 
actual  storm  of  war  which  broke  upon  civilians  and  armed  forces 
alike? 

No  doubt  our  preparations  from  1938  onwards  were  those  of 
many  similar  schools — air-raid  warefen  training,  first-aid  classes, 
shelter  preparations,  sand-bag  filling,  interviews  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  civil  defence  authorities,  black-out  arrangements ;  and 
with  it  all  to  keep  the  normal  life  of  the  school  functioning  as  fully 
and  smoothly  as  possible.  And  somehow  or  other  it  did  continue. 
Then  came  the  peViod  during  the  summer  of  1939.  Could  the 
peace  last?  As  there  seemed  to  be  a  doubt,  preparations  were: 
continued — perhaps  a  little  more  behind  the  scenes  than  in  actual 
construction.  Things  which  “might  be  needed”  were  quietly 
acquired.  Rooms  earmarked  for  shelters  were  kept  in  mind. 
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Their  requirements  were  gradually  obtained.  Practices  for  quick 
assembly  at  given  places  were  part  of  the  order  of  the  dav  and 
night.  Of  course  the  questions:  “Must  these  things  be  done?’’ — 
“Will  all  this  be  really  necessary?’’  often  came  to  mind.  Un- 
fortunately  they  did  become  most  stern  necessities,  and  fortunate¬ 
ly  we  reaped  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  to  do  at  once  and  having 
confidence  in  the  doing. 

So  we  reached  September,  193 9.  The  immediate  putting  into 
operation  of  the  prepared  arrangements  was  the  answer  to  our 
previous  questions.  Several  backs  ached  and  arms  and  hands 
grew  tired  from  unfamiliar  tasks.  Nor  were  these  signs  of  the 
times  confined  to  the  staff  only- -pupils  also  learned  duties  out¬ 
side  the  curriculum  of  the  classroom  and  technical  departments. 
So  the  work  went  on — filling,  piling,  strutting;  generally  attempt¬ 
ing-  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  against  what  the  future  might 
bring. 

That  future,  during  the  winter  of  1939-40,  and  spring,  and 
early  summer  of  1940,  appeared  to  be  something  entirely  different 
from  what  had  been  expected.  Nevertheless,  on  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  all  the  time.  From  dormitories  to  shelters  at  all  hours  of 
the  night — roll  call — back  to  bed.  During  the  daytime,  from 
assembly  hall,  classrooms,  dining  room,  technical  shops,  playing- 
fields,  hostel,  domestic  science  centre  and  playgrounds  to  the 
shelters  when  the  whistle  signal  sounded.  Sometimes  times  and 
places  would  be  known ;  at  other  times  the  exercise  would  be 
a  surprise.  On  all  occasions  when  the  sirens  were  tested  by  the 
authorities  to  acquaint  the  public  with  “alert”  and  “raiders 
passed”  signals  the  school  used  the  sirens  for  the  practice  signal. 

Came  a  night  when  the  sirens  sounded  in  earnest  about  mid¬ 
night.  The  test  of  our  practices.  And  the  answer  came.  Every 
pupil  from  the  four  year  old  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  of 
20  years  was  in  the  appointed  shelter  in  2f  minutes.  A  further 
answer — a  child  of  nine  saying,  “This  is  only  another  practice; 
“if  it  was  a  real  raid  we  should  be  frightened  and  crying.”  But 
it  was  a  “real  raid,”  albeit  quite  a  small  affair. 

This  speed  in  shelter  assembly  and  a  certain  confidence  in  out- 
shelters  were  to  stand  us  in  good  stead  throughout  the  more  try¬ 
ing  times  that  lay  ahead  during  the  winter  of  1940-41.  More 
adequate  sleeping  facilities  soon  took  shape  in  our  shelters  when 
the  nightly  visitations  assumed  longer  hours.  The  original  idea 
of  songs  to  keep  out  noise  and  keep  up  spirits  was  soon  discounted. 
The  wireless  appeared  in  the  shelter  and  a  routine  of  shelter  life 
quickly  developed  with  experience,  so  that  loss  of  sleep  to  pupils 
became  a  minimum.  The  change  from  “all  in  the  shelters”  to  a 
system  whereby  pupils  and  some  members  of  staff  were  in  shelters 
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while  the  male  staff  were  on  duty  around  and  on  top  of  the  school 
building's  was  a  further  improvement  which  experience  soon 
taught.  This  was  prior  to  any  official  order  on  the  subject  of  fire 
watching.  Every  night  found  the  staff  on  rota  duty  from  u 
p.m.  to  3  a.m.  or  3  a.m.  to  7  a.m.  When  the  banshees  howled 
all  staff  were  on  duty  and  all  pupils  went  to  shelter. 

So  the  life  of  the  school  went  on,  with  slight  readjustments 
to  time-tables  in  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  anticipated  time-table 
of  our  aerial  visitors.  But  as  surely  as  a  meal  time  was  changed 
half-an-hour  either  way,  so  would  the  sirens  sound  to  disturb  the 
hungry  eaters.  And  the  result  of  all  this?  Many  meals  com¬ 
menced  in  the  dining  room  were  finished  in  the  shelters.  Per¬ 
haps  supper  was  the  chief  exception.  It  became  routine  to  serve 
supper  in  the  shelter.  Preparations  for  supper  were  made  as 
soon  as  tea  ended.  All  praise  to  the  domestic  staff' ;  supper  was 
never  late  and  was  never  missed.  How,  or  why  must  be  left 
unanswered.  Many  were  the  adventures  of  the  laden  trolleys  and 
their  escorts  during  the  journey  from  kitchens  to  shelters.  What 
safety  was  afforded  by  a  kitchen  trolley  has  yet  to  be  discovered, 
but  it  certainly  gave  an  added  sense  of  security  between  you  and 
“it”  when  it  made  its  nearness  known  by  shriek  and  ear-splitting 
din. 

One  night  we  saw  our  first  flares.  “This  is  ours”  was  the 
thought  which  came  to  mind.  Yes,  it  was.  The  first  of  several 
special  favours  to  be  conferred  on  our  part  of  the  country.  We 
were  indeed  thankful  for  our  strong  shelters  when  business  be¬ 
came  really  brisk.  The  thoughts  of  what  might  happen  were 
pushed  into  the  background  by  the  need  for  dealing  with  what 
was  actually  taking  place.  Always  we  knew  that  inside  the  shel¬ 
ters  there  was  calmness  and  a  feeling  of  confidence,  in  many 
cases  ordinary  sleep.  It  helped  to  know  that.  Often  and  often 
the  welcome  cup  of  tea  appeared.  Sometimes  a  cup  of  soup. 
When  an  affair  ended  with  the  raiders  passed  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of,  “Well,  that’s  that,  and  we’re  still  here.”  A  fore-, 
gathering  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  while  going  to 
bed.  Usually  it  was  agreed  to  spend  what  was  left  of  the  night 
in  the  shelter,  just  in  case.  This  appeared  the  wisest  decision. 
One  is  amazed  how  little  sleep  seemed  necessary  in  those  days. 

What  of  incidents  which  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  accumu¬ 
lated  experiences?  Just  a  few  will  illustrate.  A  small  boy  who 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  sleep  because,  he  said,  “I  like  to  sit  up1  and 
listen  to  the  bangs.”  A  cat  which  always  went  on  duty  with  us 
outside  the  school.  It  followed  us  round  the  grounds,  or  patrolled 
on  one’s  shoulder  quite  happily.  The  siren  was  a  sure  signal  for 
Peter  to  appear  and  do  duty  with  us.  The  dog,  Paddy,  which 
solemnly  went  under  the  table  on  being  told  to  go  to  shelter, 
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The  sight  of  a  member  of  the  staff  valiantly  wielding  a  shovel  on 
an  incendiary  bomb  (before  the  time  of  the  explosive  incendiaries), 
making  it  function  as  a  tent  peg  would,  the  bomb  having  fallen 
“end  up”  in  the  soft  ground  of  the  field.  A  night  when  fires  were 
blazing  around  us  and  senior  boys  in  shelter  asked  “Where  is  the 
fire?’’  “What  fire?  We’re  all  right,  we’re  not  on  fire,”  was  the 
reply.  “But,  sir/  we  can  hear  the  water  sizzling  on  it.  Where 
is  it?”  We  discovered  two  lads  had  been  lying  with  ears  to  the 
vent  pipes,  giving  a  running  commentary  on  the  noises  they  could 
pick  up  from  outside.  Had  the  nearness  of  some  of  the  incidents 
been  fully  appreciated,  the  commentary  would  undoubtedly  have 
sounded  less  like  an  effort  of  the  B.B.C. 

A  raider  was  machine  gunned  just  overhead.  Soon  a  burning 
glow  appeared.  The  cheer  which  rumbled  in  the  distance  and 
then  grew  louder  and  louder  as  thousands  of  voices  took  it  up 
was  reminiscent  of  the  roars  of  “goal”  from  a  distant  football 
crowd.  There  were  times  when  the  building  seemed  to  rock, 
doors  to  open  and  shut  of  their  own  accord,  and  windows  to 
rattle  as  if  shaken  by  a  mighty  hand.  Blast  played  queer  tricks 
on  individuals,  sticks  of  H.E.’s  fell — sometimes  coming  nearer, 
sometimes  going  away,  but  always  unwanted.  When  they  were 
very  near  one  lay  and  wondered,  “Is  this  it?’’  The  thud  of 
debris  was  difficult  to  distinguish  among  all  the  other  thuds  and 
thumps.  Throughout,  one  feeling  was  predominant :  that  of 
frustration,  that  we,  individually,  could  not  hit  back  there  and 
then.  To  see  and  hear  our  defence  guns  throw  up  their  challenge 
did  something  to  even  the  score.  When,  later,  our  night  fighters 
roared  over  we  knew  things  were  looking  up.  But  the  feeling  of 
being  specially  conspicuous  in  the  glare  of  fires  or  flares  always 
remained. 

Yes,  we  lived  through  queer  times  then,  and  we  learned  to 
know  one  another  even  better  during-  those  months.  A  fuller 
comradeship  was  one  of  the  inevitable  outcomes  of  the  common 
experience.  Unsuspected  humour  showed  itself  at  the  right 
moment.  Jobs  of  all  kinds  were  willingly  performed.  Perhaps 
our  school  services  took  on  a  deeper  meaning  for  some  of  us, 
for  we  were  indeed  preserved  through  trying  ordeals.  Why?  The 
answer  may  be  given  in  many  ways,  but  one  could  surely  be  found 
in  Psalm  xci.  Read  it. 
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“WINGS  FOR  VICTORY”  AT  HARDWICK  HALL. 

By  C.  E.  Spurgeon. 

Hardwick  Hall  School  for  Blind  Boys  took  its  full  share  in 
the  Ellesmere  “Wings  for  Victory”  week. 

The  School  has  a  savings  group  of  about  40  members,  and  its 
average  weekly  takings  are  approximately  £2  10s.  For  the 
“Wings  for  Victory”  week  the  group  elected  a  special  committee 
of  six  boys.  This  committee  decided  to  provide  the  10  dinghies 
required  for  the  10  Spitfires  represented  by  Ellesmere’s  target  of 
^50,000,  and  the  group  target  was  accordingly  fixed  at  ^80. 

Throughout  the  week  competitions  and  tournaments  were 
carried  through,  and  apart  from  bringing  in  money  these  gave 
many  pupils  the  opportunity  to  display  their  skill  at  draughts, 
dominoes  and  other  similar  indoor  games.  On  the  Tuesday  evening 
a  whist  drive  was  held  and  two  performances  of  a  concert  were 
given  on  the  Thursday.  An  auction  sale  was  held  on  the  Friday, 
and  on  each  day  of  the  week  a  gramophone  recital  was  given  in 
the  dinner  hour.  The  takings  from  all  these  activities  helped  to 
swell  the  total  reached  day  by  day.  In  response  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  to  all  parents  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  pocket 
money  was  received. 

One  wall  of  the  assembly  hall  was  covered  with  suitable  pos¬ 
ters,  and  over  all  hung  10  Spitfires,  each  waiting  for  its  dinghy. 
Every  morning,  in  assembly,  the  total  for  the  previous  day  was 
announced,  and  for  every  £8  in  this  total  one  dinghy  was  hung 
in  place. 

By  Wednesday  evening  the  target  of  ^80  was  passed,  but  the 
efforts  continued  and  the  general  enthusiasm  showed  no  signs  of 
slackening.  Thursday  saw  the  ;£ioo  reached,  and  the  end  of  the 
week  saw  a  grand  total  of  £ 132  15s.  “A  dinghy  for  every  Spit¬ 
fire,  the  motto  for  the  week,  had  been  achieved,  and  a  special 
place  had  to  be  found  for  six  extra  dinghies. 

Considering  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  .School  this  was  a  very 
creditable  result. 


l 

Small  boy,  member  of  a  family  of  radio  fans,  it  seems,  was 
saying  his  pre-Christmas  prayers.  He  included  this  SOS:  — 

“I  should  like  a  rocking  horse  to  be  delivered  to  34  Blank 
Street.  ...  I  will  repeat  the  address  at  dictation  speed  ...  3  4 
Blank  Street.” 
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A  GENEROUS  OFFER. 

A  reader  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  offers  to  give  lessons  in  Braille  by  post  to  persons 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  or  other  students  who  live  too  far 
from  an  institution  for  the  blind  to  obtain  help  in  mastering  that 
type.  The  tutor  would  pay  postage,  provide  paper  and  give  free 
tuition. 

He  would  also  like  to  write  letters  in  Braille  to  one  or  more 
correspondents  who  would  care  to  enlarge  their  circle  of  friends 
through  the  postal  service.  Anyone  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
either  of  these  proposals  should  write  to  Box  io,  The  Teacher  of 
Ihe  Blind,  44  Binswood  Avenue,  Leamington  Spa. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

-  Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  for  Birmingham  area.  State 
age  and  experience.  Diploma  not  essential.  Three  recent  testi¬ 
monials  required.  Commencing  salary  ^3  weekly,  plus  12/-  cost 
of  living-  bonus.  Apply  Secretary,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham  17. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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GENERAL  EXECUTIVE. 

A  well-attended  meeting-  of  the  General  Executive,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Blind,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  March,  1943,  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  had  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Executive  to  the  recent  deaths  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tate  and  Mr.  Percy  Lavender. 

He  spoke  of  Mr.  Tate’s  exceptionally  long  span  of  service. 
Had  Mr.  Tate  lived  a  few  days  more  he  would  have  reached  the 
great  age  of  ninety-five,  and  most  of  that  time  had  been  spent  in 
abundant  and  devoted  service  to  the  blind.  He  had  from  early 
days  been  a  loyal  and  energetic  worker  in  the  College,  where 
naturally  his  chief  interest  had  lain  with  the  home  teachers.  In 
recent  years  he  had  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  deaf-blind  and  had  endeared  himself  by  his  personal 
service  to  many  lonely  sufferers. 

Mr.  Lavender  had  given  most  valuable  help  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Joint  Research  Committee,  and  by  his  kindliness 
and  outstanding  ability  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  was  a  great  Inspector  and  had  rendered  distinguish¬ 
ed  service  to  modern  education. 

The  members  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  respectful  silence. 
Correspondence. 

(a)  The  Registrar  reported  that  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  had 
announced  that  the  Board  of  Education  were  considering  the 
holding  of  a  Refresher  Course  in  the  summer  for  Teachers  of 
Music  in  Schools  for  Blind  Children  and  had  asked  if  the  College 
were  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  Registrar  was  instructed  to 
reply  that  the  College  gave  the  course  its  blessing  and  would  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

( h )  A  resolution  from  the  Scottish  Branch,  objecting  to  the 
admission  to  membership  of  Home  Teachers  who  had  not  yet 
obtained  their  certificate  was  considered.  The  ensuing  discus¬ 
sion  elicited  various  suggestions,  but  it  was  decided  that  things 
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should  remain  as  they  were  until  the  Annual  Meeting-,  where  the 
matter  could  be  formally  raised  after  due  notice  of  motion  given. 

(c)  A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Spenser  Wilkinson,  saying 
that  the  Southern  Regional  Association  intended  to  run  a  summer 
course  for  home  teachers  and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
College.  She  wished  in  particular  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  handicraft  instructor.  Mr.  Svmes  was  suggested,  and  on  his 
expressing  willingness  to  serve,  the  Executive  unanimously 
agreed  to  his  name  being  put  forward. 

( d )  Miss  Thomas  suggested  that  the  relevant  portions  of  three 
chapters  in  Sir  lan  Fraser’s  book,  Whereas  1  was  Blind,  should 
be  re-printed  as  a  pamphlet  for  the  guidance  of  voluntary  helpers 
of  the  blind.  It  was  decided  to  agree  to  Miss  Thomas’  suggestion. 

Result  of  Election. 

V  *  4,  |  I 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  was  reported  as  follows:  — 

Dr.  Langdon  had  been  the  only  nominee  for  Vice-Chairman 
and  so  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

1'he  following  five  nominees  had  secured  the  largest  number 
of  votes  and  were  also  declared  elected:  — 

Miss  Thomas,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Evans,  Hewitt  and  Williams. 

Report  of  Re-planning  Committee. 

A  start  was  made  with  the  consideration  of  the  draft  Report 
of  the  Re-planning  Committee.  The  first  two  resolutions  of  that 
report  were  agreed  to,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  was  inadequate.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed  that  a  special  meeting  be  called  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Miss  Monk  offered  some  general  criticisms 
and  the  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrews,  who  argued 
vigorously  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  re-planned  world 
should  be  still  more  drastically  reduced. 

Reports  of  Boards  of  Examiners. 

(a)  School  Teachers. 

Mr.  Getliff  reported  that  the  School  Teachers’  Examination 
Board  had  met  on  the  previous  day  and  had  prepared  papers  for 
the  examination.  This  would  be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bridgend,  on  the  i8th,  19th  and  20th  of  May. 

( h )  Home  Teachers. 

Mr.  Stevens  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Hpme  Teachers’ 
Board  had  been  held  on  the  previous  evening  and  had  spent  much 
time  in  preparing  the  necessary  papers.  The  examination  would  be 
held  on  the  nth,  12th  and  13th  of  May,  at  two  centres,  viz.,  The 
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Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 

(c)  Craft  Instructors. 

Mr.  Symes  reported  as  follows:  — 


“The  twelfth  Craft  Instructors’  Examination  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  20th,  2 1 st  and  22nd  October,  1942.  Thanks  are  extended 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind  and  the  Blind  Employment 
Factory  for  the  use  of  premises,  and  to  the  following  co-opted 
examiners:  Messrs.  Nash,  Farr,  Webb,  Vanham,  Wordsley  and 
Sillence.  Six  candidates  had  entered  for  the  examination;  five 
presented  themselves,  two  being  re-entrants.  Two  sat  for  bas¬ 
ket-making  and  one  each  in  bedding,  brush-making  and  mat¬ 
making.  All  passed  in  general  knowledge,  Braille  and  deaf 
manual.  There  was  a  considerable  improvement  in  technical 
ability.  Three  certificates  were  awarded — one  each  in  bedding, 
brush-making  and  basket-making.  The  mat  maker  and  one 
basket  maker  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners.” 


Mr.  Symes  also  reported  that  the  Board  had  met  on  1st 
October  to  prepare  for  the  examination  and  again  on  5th  Nov¬ 
ember  to  consider  examination  results.  At  the  second  meeting 
it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Executive  to  approve  of  two  changes  in 
the  syllabus. 

Under  the  section,  Ability  to  Teach  : — 


(a)  That  instead  of  candidates  being  asked  to  submit  a  scheme 
of  work  of  their  own,  they  be  expected  to  answer  questions 
upon  the  appropriate  scheme  of  work  published  by  the  College 
and  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 


(b)  Further,  that  the  following  be  deleted — Candidates  will  be 
required  “To  answer  questions  in  a  written  paper  on  the 
Educational  Principles  involved  in  the  work.” 


These  changes  were  agreed  to. 


(d)  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  Registrar  reported  that  two  examinations  had  taken  place 
since  the  last  Executive,  one  on  the  8th  July  and  one  on  the  1st 
December.  These  had  both  been  held  at  Rowton  Castle,  Shrews¬ 
bury.  In  July  five  candidates  presented  themselves;  two  dip¬ 
lomas  were  granted.  In  December  four  candidates  presented 
themselves,  three  being  re-entrants,  and  all  obtained  the  diploma. 


Editorial  Board. 

The  Registrar  reported  that  the  Editorial  Board  had  met  on 
the  previous  day  and  had  made  various  suggestions  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Magazine.  In  particular  the  Board  wished  to  recom- 
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mend  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Executive  the  following 
suggestions  with  regard  to  supplementary  chapters  of  the  Hand¬ 
book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Executive  at  an  earlier 
meeting  had  decided  that  the  most  practicable  way  of  bringing 
The  Handbook  up  to  date  would  be  by  means  of  revised  or  supple¬ 
mentary  chapters  which  would  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  afterwards  be  issued  as 
separate  pamphlets.  The  Editorial  Board’s  suggestions  were  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  That  Dr.  Jameson  Evans’  article  on  Preventable  Blindness , 
which  had  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  February, 
should  be  made  use  of  in  this  way. 

(2)  That  Chapter  IX  of  The  Handbook  on  Administration  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  should  be  rewritten  and  that  Miss  Bramhall, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  be  invited  to  undertake  this  work. 

(3)  That  Chapter  VIII,  The  Blind  and  Legislation ,  by  Miss 
Thomas,  should  be  brought  up  to  date  by  the  same  author. 

(4)  That  Chapter  XI,  National  Health  and  Pensions  Insurance , 
by  Mr.  Cormack,  should  be  brought  up  to  date  by  the  same 
author. 

(5)  That  Chapter  V,  A  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
should  be  expanded  into  a  Chapter  on  the  Care  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  and  that  Mr.  Evans  be  asked  to  write  it. 

(6)  That  Chapter  VII,  Hygiene ,  should  be  rewritten  and  that  Dr. 
Gale,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be  invited  to  undertake  the 
work. 

The  Editorial  Board  considered  that  these  six,  with  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Chapter  on  Administration  in  Scotland,  now  in  the 
press,  would  make  such  a  useful  appendix  to  The  Handbook  that 
a  fresh  edition  would  not  be  required  for  some  considerable  time. 

Reports  of  Branches. 

(a)  Scottish  Branch. 

Mr.  Cormack  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch 
was  being  held  on  the  3rd  April. 

( b )  Northern  Branch . 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Jones  saying  that  the  Northern 
Branch  was  in  robust  health  and  had  made  considerable  progress 
during  the  year. 

(c)  Midland  Branch. 

Mr.  Myers  reported  that  another  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Branch  was  being  held  shortly. 
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( d )  Southern  Branch. 

Mrs.  Page  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch 
was  being  held  that  afternoon  and  she  invited  members  of  the 
Executive  to  attend. 

The  Registrar  reported  that  the  pamphlet  containing  the  four 
best  Essays  on  the  L)eaf-Blnd,  in  connection  with  the  Macgregor 
Prize  for  194?,  would  soon  be  ready  for  issue.  Grants  towards 
the  expense  of  its  publication  had  been  received  from  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  and  Gardner’s  Trust.  To  these  the  Executive 
wish  to  express  their  thanks.  The  pamphlet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Registrar  at  1/3,  post  free. 

New  Members. 

The  following-  were  elected  as  Members  of  the  College: — 
Northern  Branch. 

Miss  E.  A.  Brown  (H.T.),  34  Benjamin  Street,  Balne  Lane, 
Wakefield. 

Miss  M.  Piggin  (H.T.),  15  Wellington  Road,  Ashton,  Preston. 
Miss  D.  Potter  (H.T.),  21  Hillside  Avenue,  Cadley,  Preston, 

Lancs. 

Miss  Edith  Pover  (H.T.),  The  Sheiling,  Keele  Road,  Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

Scottish  Branch. 

Miss  Mary  Edwards  (H.T.),  111  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Miss  L.  Stirling  (H.T.),  2  Douglas  Park  Crescent,  Bearsden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Midland  Branch. 

Miss  R.  M.  Brain  (H.T.),  Mapperley,  Nottingham. 

Miss  D.  Evans  (H.T.),  278  Princes  Road,  Penkhull,  Stoke-on- 

Trent. 

Miss  Nora  Morrison  (H.T.),  109  Burford  Road,  Forest  Fields, 
Nottingham. 

Mr.  N.  Winterbottom,  347  Uttoxeter  Road,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Miss  Mary  E.  King  (H.T.),  23  Adams  Avenue,  Northampton. 
Mr.  J.  Lorimer  (S.T.),  Kinlet  Hall,  Bewdlev. 

Mr.  V.  Smith  (S.T.),  Kinlet  Hall,  Bewdley. ' 

Mr.  T.  A.  E.  Fairbrass  (S.T.),  Bockleton  Court,  Tenbury  Wells. 
Miss  Saunders,  14  Northgate  Street,  Warwick. 

Miss  E.  M.  Nixon,  Dollis  Hill,  Cheadle  Road,  Uttoxeter,  Staffs. 

Southern  Branch. 

Miss  A.  S.  Evans  (H.T.),  119  Hornsey  Lane,  Highgate,  N.6. 
Miss  P.  Huskisson  (H.T.),  15  Ashley  Avenue,  Epsom,  Surrey. 
Miss  M.  Nyland  (H.T.),  21  Egbert  Road,  Winchester. 
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NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

« 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  at  Warrington  on  Saturday, 

2jth  March,  1943. 

Reported  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Howard  (Leeds). 

The  experimental  choice  of  Warrington  as  a  meeting  place  was 
more  than  justified ;  this  was  clearly  shown  by  the  record  attend¬ 
ance  of  55  members,  one  of  whom  had  travelled  all  the  way  from 
Belfast  especially  for  the  meeting,  and  was  returning  the  same 
evening. 

Mr.  Tate. — The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  paying  a 
warm  tribute  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  O.B.E.,  who  died  at  the 
great  age  of  94  years.  His  devoted  energy  to  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  and  latterly  to  the  deaf-blind,  would  long  be  remembered, 
not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Bradford,  but  throughout  the  country. 
His  award  of  the  O.B.E.  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  work.  The 
chairman  then  asked  the  members  to  stand  in  silent  tribute  to 
his  memony. 

Apologies  for  Absence. — Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  Mrs.  Dykes,  Miss  Maclennan  and  Miss  Davies; 
also  from  Alderman  Princetown  (chairman  of  the  Warrington 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee),  Dr.  Allison  (Medical  Officer  of 
Health)  and  Mr.  Rex  Furness  (chairman  of  the  Warrington  Society 
for  the  Blind). 

Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting. — The  chairman  stated  that  these 
had  been  fully  reported  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  suggested 
that  they  should  be  taken  as  read.  This  was  unanimouslv  agreed 
to.  There  were  “no  matters  arising  therefrom.” 

Report  from  Special  Committee. — A  letter  to  the  branch  hon. 
secretary  from  Miss  Thomas,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the  home  teaching  service, 
stated  that  the  committee  had  held  its  first  meeting  and  discussed 
various  matters.  The  individual  letters  she  had  received  had  been 
most  helpful.  All  had  been  carefully  read  and  classified.  Of 
particular  help  and  value  had  been  the  collective  views  expressed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch.  Further  letters  con¬ 
taining  opinions  on  the  many  points  would  be  welcome. 

Miss  Owen  (a  member  of  the  Special  Committee)  was  asked 
if  she  had  anything  to  add  to  that  fetter.  She  replied  that  she 
had  not,  as  the  executive  meeting  of  the  previous  week  had  laid 
down  that  any  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of  this  or  the  Re¬ 
planning  Sub-Committee  before  the  executive  had  considered  their 
proposals  would  be  completely  out  of  order.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  a 
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member  of  the  re-planning-  committee,  supported  Miss  Owen.  So 
important  was  the  report  of  the  re-planning  committee  considered, 
that  the  executive  had  postponed  its  discussion  until  a 
special  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose.  On  asking 
the  chairman  of  the  College  (Mr.  Stevens)  whether  any  discussion 
on  the  report  at  a  branch  meeting  would  be  out  of  order  at  this 
stage,  the  answer  was  most  definitely  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
same  would  also  apply  to  the  Home  Teachers’  Sub-Committee. 

Mr.  I sherwood  moved  that  the  decision  be  upheld  and  that 
no  discussion  should  take  place.  This  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.  The  chairman  then  recommended  that  those  home  teachers 
who  had  anv  further  views  to  express  should  write  direct  to  Miss 
Thomas. 

Nomination  and  Election  for  the  Branch  Committee. — Miss 
Hewer  (Manchester)  moved  that  a  full  list  of  members  of  the 
Northern  Branch  be  published  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind ,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Branch 
Committee. 

This  proposal  led  to  some  discussion.  The  hon.  secretary 
thought  it  would  put  the  College  to  a  great  deal  of  expense,  as 
other  branches  would  ask  for  the  same  privilege,  and  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would,  in  his  opinion,  find  but  little  support  from  the 
General  Executive.  He  suggested  that  the  election  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  could  be  done  orally  at  the  appropriate  meeting,  when  any 
nominations  could  be  brought  forward. 

An  objection  raised  to  this  suggestion  was  that  if  50  members 
attended  a  meeting  it  did  not  give  the  other  100  members  a  chance 
of  nominating  anyone  or  of  being  nominated. 

To  this  the  hon.  secretary  replied  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
publication  would  solve  the  problem.  For  the  last  branch  election 
he  had  sent  out  160  circulars  asking  for  nominations  and  received 
only  five  names.  As  those  five  constituted  the  number  required 
to  be  elected  no  voting  was  necessary.  Miss  Hewer  contended 
that  this  supported  her  view  that  the  members  were  not  aware 
of  the  names  of  members  of  the  Branch. 

At  this  point  the  issue  became  confused  between  branch  and 
executive  elections.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  branch  com¬ 
mittee  seldom  had  occasion  to  meet,  its  function  being  chiefly 
protective,  hence  the  hon.  secretary’s  suggestion  of  saving 
trouble  and  much  expense  by  conducting  the  whole  election  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  branch  meeting. 

Miss  Jackson  (Manchester)  seconded  Miss  Hewer’s  proposal 
and  the  motion  on  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried. 

Address  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  on  “ Certification  of  Blindness .” — 
The  chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Hardcastle  (Leeds)  to 
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address  the  meeting-  on  “Certification  of  Blindness.”  This  paper 
will  appear  in  a  future  number,  together  with  the  discussion  that 
followed.  Mr.  Hardcastle  explained  how  he  came  to  be  speaking 
on  that  particular  subject  and  that  there  had  been  complete  agree¬ 
ment  between  Miss  Owen  and  himself  after  it  had  been  discovered 
that  there  would  be  little  to  report  on  the  home  teachers’  affairs. 
Certification  of  blindness  was  very  important  and  of  vital  concern 
to  everyone  connected  with  blind  welfare.  It  would  be  much 
more  so  in  the  post-war  years,  so  everyone  should  know  the 
Government’s  views  and  also  where  improvements  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  paper,  and  many 
questions  were  asked  and  experiences  of  certification  detailed. 

Nominations  for  Membership. — Mr.  Egerton-Jones,  hon. 
secretary,  reported  that  the  membership  of  the  branch  now  stood 
at  152.  Nineteen  nominations  had  come  to  hand,  which  would 
bring  the  Northern  Branch  up  to  a  grand  total  of  171.  This 
made  an  increase  of  50  new  members  for  the  year. 

The  chairman  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  re¬ 
cruiting  campaign. 

Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. — It  was  agreed  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  branch  should  be  held  in  September.  The  hon. 
secretary  stated  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  on 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Pennines,  since  the  last  two  were  in 
Lancashire.  This  was  unanimously  agreed,  Leeds  being  the 
selected  centre.  The  date  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
secretary. 

The  business  concluded,  tea  was  generously  provided 
by  the  Warrington  Blind  Society.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Society,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Ledger  and  his  helpers,  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Miss  Winpenny  and  seconded  by  Miss  Reynolds. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Branch  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  3rd  April.  Mr.  Cormack  reported  several  matters 
from  the  March  meeting  of  the  General  Executive,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  that  a  Scottish  centre  in  Edinburgh 
had  been  approved  for  the  home  teachers’  examination  for  1943, 
and  that  a  number  of  supplements  had  been  agreed  upon  to  bring 
the  handbook  up  to  date.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  fine  lead  given 
bv  Mr.  Keir  and  Mr.  Newlands  in  the  April  issue  has  been  followed 
up  so  quickly. 
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Miss  Maclean,  infant  mistress  at  the  Royal  Blind  School 
Edinburgh,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  infant  teaching, 
and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Edgar  exhibited  some 
devices  which  might  prove  helpful  in  this  department.  Later  in  the 
meeting  Mr.  Edgar  broached  the  question  of  domiciliary  allow¬ 
ances  from  rather  a  novel  ang-le,  and  a  keen  discussion  followed. 

Branch  Elections.  At  this  meeting  the  secretary  reported  a 
rather  unusual  state  of  affairs  in  the  spring  elections  :  five  nom¬ 
inations  had  been  received  for  the  four  vacancies  on  the  executive, 
but  no  nomination  for  the  position  of  vice-chairman.  The 
Branch  Executive  recommended  that  Mr.  Edgar’s  nomination  to 
the  Executive  be  considered  as  a  nomination  for  the  vice¬ 
chairmanship  and  that  the  remaining  four  candidates  for  the 
Executive  be  elected  unopposed.  After  a  little  discussion  the 
meeting  approved  the  recommendation.  The  Executive  for 
1943-4  is  therefore:  Mr.  Newlands  (Glasgow),  chairman;  Mr. 
Edgar  (Fife),  vice-chairman;  Mr.  Lochhead  (Edinburgh),  ex¬ 
chairman;  Mr.  Cormack  (Edinburgh),  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Miss  Campbell,  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Morrison  (Edinburgh)  and 
Mr.  Edward  (Glasgow),  members  of  Executive. 

Missing,  believed  Killed. — The  official  news  reached  Edin¬ 
burgh  early  in  May  that  Captain  William  Bell,  Principal  of  the 
Victory  Memorial  School,  Poonamallee,  India,  had  been  reported 
missing,  believed  killed,  in  Malaya.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  native  of 
Bo’ness.  In  1923  he  joined  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  remained  there  till  his  appointment  in 
1930  to  the  Victory  Memorial  School,  which  was  just  being  open¬ 
ed  at  Poonamallee,  Madras.  He  threw  himself  into  the  work 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  the  school  was  soon  running  on 
sound  lines.  Progressive  workshops  were  formed  and  much 
remarkably  fine  work  was  produced.  A  braille  printing  press  was 
set  up.  Many  Scottish  members  will  remember  the  talk  Mr.  Bell 
gave  to  a  branch  meeting  in  1935.  Mr.  Bell  joined  up  in  India 
and  was  sent  to  Singapore  shortly  before  the  catastrophe.  Those 
who  knew  him  mourn  the  loss  of  a  very  energetic  and  forthright 
man,  and  the  blind  in  India  have  lost  an  efficient  leader.  The 
sympathy  of  their  friends  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Bell  (better  known  to 
many  as  Miss  Dorothy  Robertson),  who  has  been  carrying  on 
her  husband’s  work  in  the  school  so  gallantly  for  nearly  two 
years. 

The  late  Mr.  David  Reid. — On  4th  April  Mr.  David  Reid  died 
at  his  home  in  Dundee.  He  belonged  to  the  older  generation  of 
blind  men  earning  their  own  living  and  playing  an  active  part  in 
their  environment.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  left  the 
school  in  1886  a  qualified  piano  tuner.  By  hard  and  good  work 
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Mr.  Reid  gradually  built  up  a  connexion  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  educate  his  family  in  the  way  he  wished.  His  two  daughters 
(now  married)  were  certificated  school  teachers,  and  his  son  is  a 
doctor.  Considering-  the  comparatively  meagre  assistance  given 
to  the  blind  in  those  days,  Mr.  Reid’s  success  is  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write  the  story  of 
his  life.  With  his  keen,  incisive  mind  he  could  have  given  to 
future  generations  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
and  out  of  school  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Next  Branch  Meeting. — An  extra  meeting  of  the  branch  will 
be  held  in  Glasgow  on  5th  June.  Mr.  Maclinden  will  discuss 
maintenance  grants,  and  Mr.  Lochhead  will  give  a  paper  on  the 
teaching  of  Braille. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

The  elections  for  1943  resulted  as  follows  :  Chairman — Mr.  A. 
G.  Whitton ;  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack ;  Committee — 
Miss  A.  West,  Miss  H.  Grey,  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Clarke. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

By  John  Edwards,  B.A. 

(1  Paper  given  at  General  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  March  20th,  T943.) 

When  I  was  first  invited  to  give  an  address  I  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  what  aspect  of  the  education  of  the  blind  I 
should  speak  about.  Nowadays  the  chief  topic,  apart  from  the 
war  itself,  is  what  is  to  be  done  after  the  war.  The  words,  “re¬ 
organization”  and  “post-war  reconstruction,”  are  frequently  on 
our  lips.  Never  before  has  so  much  interest  been  taken  in  the 
future  welfare  of  the  children  and  youth  of  Britain.  We  are 
conscious  that  we  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  that  was  sown 
in  the  minds  of  the  German  youth — a  harvest  of  fanatical 
patriotism,  racialism  and  hatred.  Educationalists  generally  are 
well  aware  that  plans  must  be  made  now  for  a  better  system  of 
education  in  this  country;  a  system  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all,  irrespective  of  birth,  where  the  humblest  may 
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attain  to  the  highest.  Plans  must  be  made,  too,  for  the  future 
education  of  the  blind. 

To  an  audience  such  as  this  the  history  of  blind  education  is 
well  known,  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  but  recently 
wrestled  with  the  examination  for  the  College  certificate.  It 
might  therefore  be  of  greater  interest  to  review  its  growth,  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  elementary  education  of  sighted  children. 

Just  over  150  years  ago  the  first  school  for  the  blind  was 
opened  in  two  small  houses  in  Liverpool.  In  common  with  most 
of  the  early  schools  its  main  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  give  its 
pupils  some  form  of  industrial  training.  This  was  roughly  ten 
years  before  the  founding  of  the  National  Society  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  were  the  first  bodies  to  attempt 
an  organized  system  of  elementary  education,  and  to  be  grant- 
aided.  They  were  religious  bodies,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
early  education  of  the  blind  was  confined  to  religious  instruction 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  the 
state  made  any  effort  to  secure  a  general  education,  and  we  had 
to  wait  another  23  years  before  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act  of  1893  extended  to  deaf  and  blind  child¬ 
ren  the  education  that  had  been  made  compulsory  for  the  sighted. 

Meanwhile,  the  education  of  the  blind  had  been  groping  for¬ 
ward,  from  the  string  alphabet,  through  the  vicissitudes  and 
struggles  for  an  arbitrary  system  of  writing,  through  Lucas  and 
Moon,  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  dot  and  its  perfection  by 
Louis  Braille,  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

At  this  point  the  real  education  of  the  blind  began.  The  door 
had  been  opened  for  intellectual  adventures  and  the  blind  child 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world.  Many  were  destined 
never  to  cross  that  threshold  for  at  least  another  40  years,  for 
we  find  that  as  late  as  1883,  which  is  just  60  years  ago,  a 
questionnaire  revealed  that  more  than  half  of  the  schools  and 
institutions  of  Britain  were  using  Moon  as  their  official  system. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Government  raised  the  school-leaving  age 
for  elementary  school  children  to  11.  From  this  time  we  find 
that  the  elementary  schools  of  England  developed  slowly  but 
surely  a  more  liberal  system  of  education,  with  a  wider  and  more 
balanced  curriculum.  It  was  a  period  of  general  development, 
out  of  which  arose  a  better  understanding  of  the  child,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  new  methods  of  teaching,  better  training  for  teachers 
and  control  of  class  numbers.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the 
Hadow  Report  in  1926,  opening  up  a  new  era  in  education  gen¬ 
erally  and  particularly  for  the  child  of  11  plus. 

In  blind  education,  too,  these  years  had  seen  a  general  devel¬ 
opment.  It  was  a  period  of  growth  in  many  ways,  a  time  when 
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new  schools  were  established  and  old  schools  extended  their 
premises  and  their  activities.  Among-  the  more  interesting  high¬ 
lights  can  be  placed  the  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  as  a  training  college  for  blind 
teachers  of  the  blind  (1896);  the  appointment  in  1901  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Eichholz  as  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
(the  first  appointment  of  an  officer  solely  for  this  purpose) ;  the 
foundation  in  1907  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind;  the 
introduction  of  the  Stainsby-Wayne  Braille-writing  machine;  the 
extension  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  1916;  and  the 
beginning  of  higher  education  for  girls  at  Chorley  Wood  in  1921. 

What  is  the  position  of  schools  for  the  blind  to-day?  The 
standard  of  education  is  comparatively  high.  Our  children  get 
a  good  grounding  in  the  rudiments,  and  1  believe  their  education 
compares  favourably  with  that  provided  by  the  sighted  elementary 
schools.  Here  we  probably  have  an  unfair  advantag-e  over  the 
teachers  in  the  sighted  schools,  for  whereas  they  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  testing  the  blind  child’s  abilities,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  into  contact  with  the  products  of  the  sighted  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  We  get  opportunities  for  reading  letters  sent 
to  our  children  by  mothers,  brothers  and  friends,  and  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  many  of  these  fall  very  far  short  of  any 
reasonable  standard  of  English.  Let  us  listen  to  the  closing- 
remarks  of  Mr.  Lumsden,  addressing  the  College  in  1939,  on  the 
development  in  elementary  education  in  England:  — 

“There  are  thousands  of  children  now  leaving  school,”  he 
says,  “who  have  acquired  some  understanding- — not  merely  know¬ 
ledge — of  their  country’s  past,  of  how  things  work  and  are  made, 
of  the  lore  of  the  countryside;  who  can  read  newspapers,  visit  a 
play  or  a  film,  or  listen  to  the  wireless  with  more  than  a  bare 
understanding;  who  have  come  near  to  perfection  in  the  music  of 
their  school ;  who  have  learned  to  read  good  books  intelligently 
and  to  find  them  in  the  public  library  ;  who  can  tackle  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  any  problem  with  which  they  are  faced — whether  they 
can  solve  it  or  not ;  who  can  assemble  their  ideas  with  sufficient 
self-reliance  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  an  intelligent 
conversation.  ” 

This  is  a  very  cheerful  picture  of  what  elementary  education 
is  doing  to-day.  Compare  this  with  some  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  a  recent  B.B.C.  series  entitled,  “Living-  and  Learn¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  F.  C.  Hooper,  a  business  man  with  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  young  people  as  employees,  maintained  that  the  whole 
of  our  educational  system  had  failed  to  establish  in  school  leavers 
the  first  principle  of  happy  existence — the  sense  of  the  awareness 
of  the  beauty  and  excitement  of  life.  The  chairman  (the  Director 
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of  Education  for  Kent)  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  public  de¬ 
mand  for  a  cultivated  life — the  public  is  not  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  cultural  side  of  the  curriculum.  This  is  a  different 
picture  of  the  present  situation,  but  it  is  as  well  to  keep  both  in 
mind  when  looking-  at  the  position  with  regard  to  our  own  pupils. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  bouquets  as  well  as  the 
brickbats  that  come  the  way  of  the  general  educationalist, 
because  apart  from  some  small  differences  we  are  doing  very 
similar  work.  The  day  is  passed  when  blind  schools  were  regarded 
as  asylums  where  the  pupils  were  taught  to  read  Scripture  and 
instructed  in  a  craft  to  occupy  their  leisure  time.  The  educational 
system  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  at  one  with  that  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  They  have  different  media  of  instruction,  smaller 
classes,  and  the  pupils  remain  until  they  are  16,  but  the  child 
leaving  the  blind  school  should  be,  and  for  the  most  part  is,  as 
well  equipped  educationally  as  the  pupil  from  the  sighted  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  He  has  no  scholarship  bogey,  so  that  the 
curriculum  is  often  more  elastic,  following  natural  tastes  and 
inclinations.  The  child  has  access  to  a  good  library  of  well- 
chosen  books ;  he  can  listen  to  the  same  wireless  programme  as 
his  sighted  friends,  and  his  teachers  are  men  and  women  who 
have  been  attracted  to  the  work  for  the  love  of  it. 

Pupils  in  our  residential  blind  schools  have  many  advantages. 
They  have  close  contact  with  their  teachers  in  out-of-school  hours 
and  enjoy  such  varied  activities  as  dramatic  societies,  debating- 
societies,  discussion  groups,  games  clubs,  ballroom  and  country 
dancing.  All  this  provides  a  good  atmosphere  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child  as  a  social  being-.  Residence  has  its  advan¬ 
tages,  too,  in  the  better  health  of  the  children,  carrying  with  it 
regular  inspection  by  doctor  and  dentist,  and  a  balanced  diet. 

These  are  the  brighter  aspects  of  our  present-day  system,  but 
it  has  its  short-comings,  and  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  or  re¬ 
organize  it  must  aim  at  removing  these  short-comings,  while  pre¬ 
serving  what  is  good. 

The  first  school  for  the  blind  was  called  “L’ institution 
Nationale  des  jeunes  Aveugles,”  and  for  the  most  part  the  title 
might  well  have  been  kept.  We  have  not  removed  the  spirit  of 
institutionalism  as  well  as  the  title.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
system  should  remain  “as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and 
ever  shall  be.”  To  remove  this  attitude,  which  is  prevalent  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  walls  of  our  schools,  it  will  be  necessarv  to 
give  our  pupils  greater  opportunities  for  outside  contacts. 
There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  pupils  who,  staying  in  one 
institution  in  term  time,  have  gone  to  another  for  holidays.  1 
have  no  wish  to  speak  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  the  good  work 
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tile  latter  have  done  and  are  dome:  for  the  less  fortunate  of 
our  pupils,  but  we  in  the  schools  should  see  to  it  that  they  get 
as  much  home  comfort  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  Any 
changes  which  will  give  them  a  less  “institutional  mind”  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted. 
Besides,  the  bug  of  institutionalism  is  as  liable  to  get  into  the 
blood  of  the  teachers  as  it  is  into  the  blood  of  the  children. 

One  factor  which  tends  to  create  this  mentality  is  the  present 
basis  on  which  our  schools  are  set  up.  We  rely  too  much  on 
charity.  I  should  like  to  see  the  blind  schools  of  the  future 
coming  under  a  unified  control  and  not  having  to  rely  in  so  large 
a  measure  on  the  goodwill  of  a  soft-hearted  public.  The  present 
system  is  a  brake  on  educational  progress.  To  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  sighted  schools  once  more,  it  is  significant  that  a  very 
large  number  of  school  buildings  that  have  been  condemned 
belong  to  non-provided  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  buildings,  many  of  the  new  central  schools 
built  just  before  the  war  have  shown  us  how,  by  breaking  away 
from  tradition,  the  children  have  been  able  to  get  more  light, 
more  fresh  air,  more  sunshine  and  more  room  for  work  and  play. 
We,  too,  should  be  planning  for  better  and  brighter  schools — 
schools  that  are  more  beautiful,  not  only  for  the  teachers  and 
visitors,  but  for  the  pupils  themselves.  Perhaps  they  will  have 
some  ideas  as  to  how  their  buildings  might  be  beautified.  What 
is  beautiful  to  us  is  not  necessarily  beautiful  to  them,  and  there 
must  be  many  small  improvements  which  would  add  to  their 
comfort  and  cheer.  Types  of  wall  and  flooring  are  as  important 
to  them  as  are  the  pictures  on  the  wall  to  the  sighted. 

Many  of  our  school  buildings,  drab  and  cheerless  to  blind 
and  sighted,  are  a  relic  of  a  by-gone  era,  and  are  not  in  keeping 
with  educational  progress. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
pupils  in  a  residential  school,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  any 
future  planning  the  fate  of  the  smaller  day  schools  is  sealed. 
They  must  be  merged  into  the  larger  residential  schools,  which, 
made  bigger  by  the  influx,  will  be  better  able  to  provide  the 
variety  and  scope  that  the  blind  child  needs.  These  larger  schools 
should  be  built  in  positions  which  give  them  easy  access  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  towns,  while  still  retaining  the  advan¬ 
tages  (which  many  of  us  have  learned  through  evacuation)  of 
open  spaces,  trees  and  country  lanes. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  some  reference  to  the  actual  school 
work.  We  are  hoping  that  when  the  present  conflict  is  over,  and 
the  world  has  readjusted  itself,  it  will  be  a  better  one  to  live  in. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  world  not  broken  up  by  nationalism 
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but  bound  together  in  a  spirit  of  common  good.  This  brave  new 
world  will  need  new  ideas  and  new  ideals  in  education.  We 
shall  be  educating  our  children  for  citizenship  in  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  sense.  They  will  be  trained  to  live  a  fuller,  richer  and 
nobler  life.  The  Beveridge  Report  is  an  axe  that  bites  deep 
into  the  gravest  evils  of  our  modern  life — ignorance,  poverty, 
squalor  and  unemployment,  whose  roots  are  universal.  The 
Beveridge  plan  cannot  entirely  solve  the  problem.  The  children 
must  be  educated  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  new  opportunities 
in  a  social  security.  It  is  useless  having  a  heaven  where  the 
harps  are  played  out  of  tune. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  realize  that  the  education  of 
the  child  is  a  task  that  requires  the  maximum  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Rousseau  pointed  out  that  the  child  is  not  a 
little  man,  but  a  young-  human,  with  distinctive  interests  of  his 
own.  To  teach  John  Latin  you  must  know  John  and  Latin. 
John  with  sight  is  difficult  enough  to  know;  John  born  blind  is 
a  much  more  serious  problem  for  the  educationalist.  We  have 
progressed  but  little  towards  a  real  understanding  of  the  mental 
processes  of  the  blind.  The  lack  of  visual  imagery  brings  with 
it  a  different  mental  make-up,  with  entirely  different  mental 
processes. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  task  therefore  to  ensure  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  that  the  child  is  learning,  and  not  being  stuffed  with 
sighted  knowledge ;  is  experiencing,  and  not  being  loaded  with 
information.  There  must  be  more  and  more  learning  through 
activity  and  experience. 

Research  will  continue,  and  new  methods  will  follow,  so  that 
the  children  of  our  schools  may  learn  to  live  a  life  of  richness 
and  fulness  they  have  never  known  before. 


PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  PAPER— 1940. 

Note — In  reply  to  the  enquiry  in  “Scottish  Notes”  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  whether  the  answer  to  question  4  of  the  Professional  Know¬ 
ledge  Paper  for  1942,  represented  “the  considered  opinion  of  the 
College,”  the  compiler  of  these  answers  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  questions  of  opinion  (the  question  began:  “In  presenting 
a  case  .  .  .  what  features  would  you  stress  .  .  .”)  she  gives  her 
personal  point  of  view,  for  which  the  College  cannot  be 
responsible. 
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1 —  In  the  period  1920 — 1940  the  whole  position  of  the  blind  has 
changed.  Discuss  this,  with  special  reference  to  Acts  of 
Parliament  affecting  the  blind. 

Answer. — Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
the  welfare  of  the  blind — except  in  so  far  as  their  education  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  16  was  compulsory — was  a  matter  that 
only  concerned  voluntary  agencies,  and  although  these  covered 
practically  the  whole  country,  and  had  since  their  foundation  done 
admirable  work,  their  efficiency  and  their  resources  varied  widely 
from  one  area  to  another.  When  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
was  passed,  the  responsibility  for  blind  welfare  was  laid  by  statute 
upon  the  local  authority.  It  is  true  that  in  the  previous  year 
the  Ministry  of  Health  had  accepted  a  recommendation  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee’s  Report  and  agreed  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  money  grants  for  employment  in  workshops  and  under  home 
workers’  schemes,  home  teaching,  general  welfare  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  blind,  etc.,  but  the  first  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  blind  person  to  care  came  with  the  1920  Act.  Further,  it 
took  the  first  step  in  providing  for  all  necessitous  blind  persons 
over  50  by  making  the  Old  Age  Pension  payable  at  that  age. 

Since  1920,  the  following  Acts  of  Parliament  have  further 
benefited  the  blind  : — 

1921  Education  Act  placed  responsibility  of  technical  or  second¬ 
ary  training  of  the  blind  over  16  years  of  age  on  the  local  author¬ 
ity  for  secondary  education. 

1925  Public  Health  Act,  which  had  clauses  aimed  at  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness. 

1926  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act  enabled  blind  persons  to  use  a 
wireless  set  without  paying  for  a  licence. 

1929  Local  Government  Act,  which  transferred  the  adminstration 
of  the  Poor  Law  to  local  authorities  and  enabled  them  to  declare 
that  domiciliary  assistance  would  be  given  to  the  blind  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act. 

1933  Blind  Voters  Act. 

1938  Blind  Persons  Act,  which  reduced  age  of  pension  from  50  to 
40,  which  made  it  compulsory  for  domiciliary  assistance  to  be 
given  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  which  recognized  the  needs  of 
the  blind  person’s  dependants  when  domiciliary  assistance  was 
given,  and  which  permitted  local  authorities  to  assist  in  payment 
of  funeral  expenses  of  a  blind  person  or  his  dependants. 

2 —  In  what  ways  can  a  home  teacher  assist  in  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  what  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  will  help  her? 
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Answer. — The  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  empowers  local  authorities 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  persons  in  their  area 
suffering-  from  eye  disease  or  injury.  This  treatment  may  include 
the  payment  of  travelling  expenses,  provision  of  spectacles,  hos¬ 
pital  care  as  in-  or  out-patients.  The  home  teacher  may  often  do 
useful  work  in  recommending'  suitable  cases  for  such  help,  and, 
further,  may  sometimes  encourage  patients  inclined  to  let  their 
treatment  lapse  (because  it  is  painful,  or  because  they  lose  time 
from  work  which  they  can  ill  afford)  to  persevere,  perhaps  secur¬ 
ing  financial  help  for  them  when  this  is  needed. 

The  home  teacher  who  has  on  her  register  “observation  cases” 
(i.e.,  persons  who  are  not  registered,  but  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  sight)  can  encourage  the  wearing*  of  spectacles 
regularly,  and  their  repair  when  necessary — a  piece  of  service 
that  is  often  useful  in  the  case  of  school  children.  She  may  be 
able  to  encourage  patients  who  might  recover  useful  sight  bv 
means  of  operation  to  undergo  such  an  operation ;  she  can  use 
her  influence  against  the  purchase  of  spectacles  at  a  market  stall 
or  multiple  store;  can  urge  those  suffering  from  eye  trouble  to 
consult  an  oculist  rather  than  an  optician,  and  generally  do  all  in 
her  power  to  persuade  those  with  whom  her  work  brings  her  into 
contact  that  their  eyesight  should  be  treated  as  something  precious 
and  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

3 — How  can  a  home  teacher  in  a  reception  area  help  the  blind 
from  an  evacuation  area  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions? 

Answer. — There  is  probably  no  task  more  difficult  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  billeting  in  private  lodgings  of  the  elderly  blind,  uprooted 
from  familiar  surroundings  and  obliged  to  live  among  strangers ; 
on  both  sides  it  imposes  a  considerable  strain.  Leaving  out  the 
consideration  of  blind  people  billeted  in  groups  in  houses  taken 
for  the  purpose,  the  following  are  the  main  points  to  be 
observed :  — 

(i)  Careful  selection  of  billets,  based  on  full  information  obtained 
from  the  evacuating  agency  as  to  the  blind  persons  to  be  placed, 
so  that  “misfits”  may  be  avoided. 

(ii)  Exact  arrangements  to  be  made  at  the  outset  as  to  what  the 
billeting  allowance  is  intended  to  cover  (e.g.,  whether  laundry  is 
included,  light,  heat,  etc.). 

(iii)  The  family  in  the  reception  area  to  have  some  indication  as 
to  the  health  or  special  requirements  of  their  evacuee,  and — with¬ 
out  unduly  prejudicing  them — to  be  warned  of  any  peculiarities 
which  may  make  him  or  her  difficult. 
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(iv)  The  blind  person  to  be  given  a  bedroom  attractive  enough  for 
him  to  sit  in  during  at  least  part  of  the  day,  with  heating  facilities 
in  winter  if  possible.  To  have  to  live  “on  top  of  the  family”  is 
hard  on  both  parties. 

(v)  Arrangements  to  be  made  for  every  evacuee  to  attend  a  social 
centre  if  there  is  one  available  in  the  area,  so  that  he  may  get 
away  from  the  household  on  which  he  is  billeted.  If  the  centre 
can  be  opened  daily,  and  a  light  midday  meal  and/or  tea  can  be 
provided,  this  will  materially  lessen  the  strain  on  both  sides. 

(vi)  The  blind  person  should  be  given  every  assistance  to  follow 
his  own  interests  or  pursuits,  e.g.,  provided  with  the  means  of 
getting  a  good  supply  of  embossed  literature  if  a  reader,  put  into 
touch  with  the  local  church  if  he  desires  it,  supplied  with  handi¬ 
craft  materials.  If  friends  can  be  found  in  the  town  who  will 
undertake  to  invite  the  evacuee  to  their  house,  this  again  will 
benefit  both  host  and  guest. 

4 — On  your  register  of  Braille  readers  you  have  (i)  a  schoolboy, 

(ii)  a  girl  guide,  (iii)  a  student  of  theology,  (iv)  a  deaf-blind 
woman,  (v)  a  masseur.  Each  asks  you  to  recommend  a  maga¬ 
zine;  what  would  you  suggest? 

Answer — 

(i)  Schoolboy.  He  will  enjoy  the  School  Magazine,  a  monthly- 
periodical  with  short  topical  articles,  prize  competitions,  and 
Grade  I  supplement  for  young  children.  He  will  also  probably 
enjoy  such  magazines  as  Progress,  the  Hampstead  Magazine  and 
Horn  Jocunda.  During-  the  war,  Scout  Supplement  is  added 
to  the  School  Magazine . 

(ii)  Girl  guide.  Should  also  enjoy  the  above,  and  in  addition 
Adventurers  All,  a  war-time  substitute  for  The  Venture  of  normal 
times. 

(iii)  Student  of  theology.  He  will  find  the  Theological  Times 
useful  (it  is  a  quarterly  consisting  of  articles  printed  from  the 
learned  theological  journals).  Other  religious  periodicals  (not 
theological)  which  might  interest  such  a  student  include  :  Church 
Messenger,  Crusade  Messenger  (Roman  Catholic),  Channels  of 
Blessing  (Evangelical)  and  St.  John's  Guild  Quarterly  (Anglo- 
Catholic). 

(iv)  Deaf-Blind  woman.  In  addition  to  the  general  Braille  maga¬ 
zines  she  mav  like  The  Braille  Rainbow,  a  magazine  specially 
for  the  deaf-blind,  and  containing  many  of  their  own  contributions. 

(v)  Masseur.  He  will  find  The  Massage  Journal,  consisting  of 
reprints  of  technical  massage  articles,  helpful  in  his  work. 
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5 —  How  would  you  introduce  the  work  of  the  National  Library 

for  the  Blind  (a)  to  an  individual,  (b)  to  a  social  centre?  State 

the  procedure  with  regard  to  membership. 

Answer. — Membership  of  the  National  Library  is  open  to  any 
registered  blind  person  on  application — his  bona  fides  being 
vouched  for  as  with  a  seeing  person  joining  a  public  library. 
The  service  is  entirely  free,  no  charge  being  made  for  the  loan  of 
books,  though  the  reader  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  is  required 
to  pay  postage,  at  the  special  rates  available  for  blind  literature — 
which  work  out  at  about  a  penny  per  volume.  The  home  teacher 
would  introduce  the  Library  to  those  in  her  care  by 
ascertaining  their  tastes,  and  would  be  able  to  show  that  it  caters 
for  persons  of  all  ages  and  all  interests,  from  the  student  of 
philosophy  to  the  lover  of  detective  stories  or  fairy  tales.  A  study 
of  the  catalogue  having  been  made,  the  home  teacher  may  help  the 
would-be  reader  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books,  and  this  having  been 
sent  to  the  Library  at  its  headquarters  in  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  or  to  the  Northern  Branch,  in  Manchester,  together 
with  the  application  for  membership,  her  work  in  the  matter  is  at 
an  end. 

Occasionally  a  home  teacher  who  has  a  social  centre  may  wish 
to  circulate  books  among  those  who  attend  the  centre,  and  so  may 
herself  become  responsible  for  borrowing  books,  but  this  is  rarely 
necessary. 

6 —  The  lack  of  occupation  is  the  curse  of  blindness.  Discuss  this 

statement. 

Answer. — Lack  of  occupation  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  galling 
accompaniments  of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  and  it  is  therefore 
imperative  that  from  the  beginning  the  home  teacher  called  upon 
to  deal  with  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  shall  be  able  to  show 
them  that  though  some  avenues  of  activity  are  closed,  others  re¬ 
main  open,  and  the  blind  man  or  woman  can  lead  an  active, 
happy  and  useful  life. 

The  younger  blind  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  but  while 
they  are  still  physically  and  mentally  fit,  should  be  able  to  continue 
at  work,  either  following  the  occupation  they  had  before  loss  of 
sight,  or  where  this  is  not  possible,  being  trained  for  some  new 
one  in  which  they  can  be  wage-earners.  Those  who  have  enjoyed 
games  and  strenuous  exercise  should  be  shown  that  walking, 
swimming,  dancing  and  even  some  vigorous  outdoor  games  are 
still  possible.  The  blind  can  meet  the  seeing  on  an  equal  footing- 
in  debates,  as  musicians  and  singers,  and — on  an  almost  equal  foot¬ 
ing — in  amateur  dramatics.  Those  who  like  indoor  games  may 
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still  play  cards,  draughts,  chess,  etc.  The  housewife  can  continue 
to  do  at  least  a  large  part  of  her  former  duties ;  the  gardener 
should  be  able  to  carry  on  in  his  garden. 

The  blind  of  all  ages  who  have  intellectual  tastes  can  learn  to 
read  and  write  Braille,  and  they  may,  by  means  of  the  typewriter, 
keep  in  touch  with  seeing  friends,  and  if  they  have  any  literary 
bent  continue  to  follow  it.  They  should  join  the  Library,  perhaps 
a  discussion  group,  and  can  listen  selectively  to  the  wireless. 
For  the  older  blind  interesting  occupations  may  be  harder  to  find, 
but  for  those  who  cannot  manage  Braille,  Moon  may  be  a  useful 
alternative,  and  the  home  teacher  has  a  wide  range  of  pastime 
handicrafts  from  which  to  choose.  The  type  of  occupation  select¬ 
ed  for  old  and  young  varies  infinitely  with  personal  ability,  inter¬ 
ests  and  tastes,  but  some  occupation  there  must  be  for  all. 

7 —  How  can  a  home  teacher  help  the  blind  in  her  care  to  be  happy 
and  contented  members  of  the  community? 

Answer. — The  answer  to  this  question  can,  in  the  main,  be  found 
in  the  preceding  one  ;  if  lack  of  occupation  is  the  curse  of  blind¬ 
ness,  so  a  full  and  busy  life  is  a  happy  one.  The  home  teacher 
who  wants  to  help  the  people  in  her  care  to  be  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  must:  — 

(i)  Attend  to  their  material  well-being,  so  that  they  have  a  sense 
of  security  and  as  little  financial  anxiety  as  possible. 

(ii)  Care  for  their  physical  welfare,  both  in  health  and  sickness. 

(iii)  Try  to  make  their  environment  as  congenial  as  possible. 

(iv)  Help  them  to  secure  social  contacts  by  finding  voluntary  help¬ 
ers  who  will  visit  the  lonely  by  putting  those  who  desire  it  into 
touch  with  churches,  social  centres  and  clubs. 

(v)  Encourage  the  blind  to  follow  as  manv  home  occupations  and 
pastime  handicrafts  as  they  can. 

(vi)  Teach  all  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  embossed  type,  and 
when  they  have  learned,  put  them  into  touch  with  the  National 
Library. 

(vii)  Provide  whatever  amenities  she  can  (e.g.,  wireless,  embossed 
periodicals,  talking-book,  etc.). 

8 —  Discuss  the  value  of  voluntary  workers  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Answer. — Voluntary  workers  may  supplement  the  work  of  the 
home  teacher  who  is  rarely  able  to  give  all  the  blind  on  her 
register  as  many  social  contacts  as  they  require,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  get  out  alone. 
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Among-  the  many  services  a  voluntary  worker  may  perform  are 
the  following  : — 

(i)  Regular  visiting  of  the  lonely. 

(ii)  Reading  aloud  to  those  who  have  no  one  available  for  this 
purpose  and  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  affairs  of  the  day. 

(iii)  Executing  shopping  orders. 

(iv)  Taking  the  blind  for  walks,  and  acting  as  escorts  to  church, 
clubs,  concerts,  etc. 

(v)  Helping  at  social  centres,  bv  talking  to  the  guests,  enter¬ 
taining  them,  playing  accompaniments,  or,  behind  the  scenes 
with  catering,  washing-up,  etc. 

(vi)  Visiting  the  blind  in  institutions. 

(vii)  Writing  and  transcribing  braille  correspondence. 

(viii)  Caring  for  the  deaf-blind,  whose  need  of  individual  friend¬ 
ship  is  specially  acute. 

The  home  teacher  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  unpaid  worker 
is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  give  her  services  as  regularly  as  the  paid 
official,  and  that  she  may  not  be  so  reliable,  but  the  home  teacher 
would  be  ill-advised  for  such  reasons  to  refuse  services  offered, 
and,  if  a  good  organizer,  can  have  her  work  greatly  widened  and 
improved  by  co-operation  with  the  volunteer. 

9—  What  arrangements  are  made  in  your  area  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployable  blind  and  their  dependants? 

Answer. — The  answer  to  this  question  must  vary  with  the  area 
concerned.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  a  local  authority  or  voluntary 
agency  acting  on  its  behalf  to  have  a  fixed  scale  of  domiciliary 
assistance — the  fact  that  this  rate  varies  so  widely  between  one 
authority  and  another  is  a  cause  of  considerable  discontent. 
Owing  to  war-time  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  most  authorities 
have  increased  their  rates,  sometimes  on  a  “points  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living”  basis,  sometimes  bv  a  percentage  increase,  some¬ 
times  on  merit. 

10 —  State  the  difficulties  in  the  work  of  a  home  teacher  in  a  rural 
area  and  show  briefly  how  you  would  try  to  overcome  them. 

Answer. — The  principal  difficulties  of  a  home  teacher  in  a  rural 
area  are  : — 

(i)  The  long  distances  between  persons  to  be  visited.  In  pre-war 
days  a  generous  petrol  allowance  was  made,  so  that  the  home 
teacher  with  a  car  had  no  difficulty,  but  war-time  conditions  have 
greatly  increased  transport  troubles.  Petrol  is  severely  rationed 
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and  cross-country  buses  are  few  and  irregular.  The  bicycle  is 
coming  into  its  own  again  as  probably  the  most  convenient  means 
of  transport. 

(ii)  The  isolation  of  the  country-dweller.  The  blind  person  in  a 
town  belongs  to  club  or  social  centre,  but  this  is  impossible  in  a 
rural  area,  and  the  only  way  social  intercourse  can  be  achieved 
is  by  arranging  that  the  blind  man  or  woman  joins  in  the  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  seeing. 

The  isolation  of  the  country-dweller  is,  however,  only  partial. 
If  he  lives  in  a  village  he  often  has  more  friends  than  the  towns¬ 
man,  for  in  so  small  a  communitv  he  will  be  known  to  all  his 

7  J 

neighbours,  and  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  man  or  woman 
handicapped  by  blindness  is  general. 

(iii)  Pupils  present  much  difficulty  in  country  districts,  where  a 
weekly  or  fortnightly  lesson  is  probably  quite  impracticable,  and 
anything  like  systematic  supervision  of  the  learner  is  impossible, 
unless  a  voluntary  worker  can  be  found  in  the  village. 

(iv)  In  many  rural  areas  domiciliary  assistance  is  on  a  very  low 
scale,  and  although  living  in  the  country  is  admittedly  cheaper 
than  living  in  town,  the  inequality  of  grants  is  often  too  marked 
to  be  equitable. 

]  i — Discuss  the  extent  to  which  co-operation  between  the  home 
teacher  and  the  school  teacher  is  practicable  and  desirable. 

Answer. — Only  limited  co-operation  between  school  teacher  and 
home  teacher  is  possible,  as  the  home  teacher  usually  has  few 
children  on  her  register.  Her  co-operation  with  a  residential 
school  for  blind  children  may  take  the  following  forms:  — 

(i)  A  report  to  the  school  on  the  entry  of  a  new  pupil  (who  has 
probably  been  on  her  register  since  early  childhood)  as  to  the 
home  from  which  he  comes,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
parents  towards  his  education. 

(ii)  Supervision  of  the  child  during  the  holidays.  The  home  teach¬ 
er  should  be  notified  by  the  school  as  to  the  dates  of  holidavs, 
and  the  school  teacher  may  request  the  supervision  to  take  a 
specific  form,  e.g.,  to  see  that  the  child  gets  enough  exercise, 
proper  rest  at  night,  any  medical  treatment  required ;  to  give  help 
with  braille  reading  and/or  handicrafts;  to  arrange  for  supply  of 
books  and  periodicals  in  embossed  type ;  to  secure  social  con¬ 
tacts  with  Sunday  school,  scouts  and  guides,  clubs. 

(iii)  When  a  child  leaves  a  residential  school  at  the  age  of  16  to 
return  to  his  own  area  for  training,  as  fairly  often  happens,  the 
home  teacher  may  form  a  link  between  school  and  training  centre, 
may  see  that  the  good  habits  of  exercise  and  games  formed  at 
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school  are  carried  over  into  later  adolescence,  and,  having  followed 
the  child’s  school  career,  should  be  able  to  help  him  to  make  the 
transition  to  the  training  centre  as  smooth  as  possible. 

12 — The  disposal  of  goods  made  by  home  and  pastime  workers 
is  a  serious  problem.  What  methods  do  you  know  of,  and 
have  any  fresh  ways  suggested  themselves  to  you? 

Answer. — The  war  has  made  the  supplies  of  material  for  blind 
workers  almost  more  acute  a  problem  than  the  disposal  of  the 
finished  goods.  However,  as  in  normal  times  the  disposal  of 
goods  is  the  main  difficulty,  the  following  are  some  ways  of 
meeting  it  : — 

(i)  In  the  case  of  home  workers  (who  normally  do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  home  teacher,  though  they  are  included  in  this 
question)  insistence  on  a  high  standard  of  workmanship,  and 
therefore  constant  supervision  of  the  worker.  In  the  case  of  the 
pastime  worker  the  high  standard  cannot  always  be  secured, 
though  it  must  be  the  aim  of  his  teacher,  and  careless  or  slovenly 
work  should  not  be  tolerated  even  when  only  a  “pastime”  is 
involved. 

(ii)  The  blind  person  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  interest  his 
own  friends  and  acquaintances  in  his  work,  and  not  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  home  teacher  to  market  his  goods. 

(iii)  In  addition  to  sales  entirelv  devoted  to  pastime  workers’ 
goods,  it  is  often  possible  to  get  permission  to  show  blind-made 
goods  on  the  stalls  of  saies  of  work  held  by  church  or  chapel. 

(iv)  Shops  will  sometimes  show  the  work  of  the  blind,  a  per¬ 
centage  being*  charged  for  the  service. 

(v)  The  blind  worker  should  be  encouraged  to  make  goods  that 
are  useful,  e.g.,  the  knitted  swab  rather  than  the  doily,  the 
shopping  bag  instead  of  the  fancy  pot-holder. 

(vi)  It  may  be  possible  for  the  energetic  home  teacher  to  arrange 
to  supply  certain  articles  such  as  floor-cloths,  swabs,  etc.,  to 
small  institutions  not  large  enough  to  buy  in  bulk  by  tender. 


REVIEW. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

A  glance  at  the  report  for  1942  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
the  war  dominates  blind  welfare  work  in  America.  The  pictures 
showing  pupils  going  to  air  raid  shelters,  and  the  salvage  in  the 
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playground  are  painfully  reminiscent  of  our  experiences  in  Bris¬ 
tol.  But,  like  most  of  the  schools  in  this  country,  Perkins  is 
able  to  report  progress,  and  is  ready  to  meet  every  change  that 
the  emergency  requires.  Not  all  the  changes  are  unfavourable 
factors.  One  specially  noted  as  favourable  is  the  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons. 

Employment  of  blind  persons  in  sighted  industry  will  call 
for  an  overhaul  of  the  training  machinery.  Perkins  is  alive  to 
this  and,  as  the  opportunity  widens,  will  change  its  “program” 
to  provide  more  definite  training  for  specific  work. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  blind  individuals  are  getting  to  the  top, 
but  the  director,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  warns  his  pupils  that  these 
jobs  are  limited.  Most  blind  persons  will  have  to  be  content 
with  average  compensation  and  average  opportunity.  In  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  business  life,  if  a  blind  person  is  to  hold  a 
job,  it  is  no  use  relying  on  sentiment  or  the  “old  school  tie.” 
He  must  be  able  to  do  the  work  just  a  little  better  than  a  sighted 
person.  Advice  which  most  business  men  would  call  sound  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

39  Lavant  Street,  Petersfield, 

4 th  April ,  1943. 

Nature  Craft. 

Dear  Editor, 

The  extract  from  Miss  W.  L.  Adam’s  letter  and  Miss  Goldby’s 
account  of  “Nature  Craft”  (February  and  April  issues)  greatly 
interested  me. 

My  love  of  Creative  handwork  began  many  years  ago,  in  my 
Froebel  training  days.  Now,  as  a  home  teacher,  I  have  mostly 
to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  blind  any  ideas  that  may 
come  to  me.  Many  are  unsuitable  for  them,  but  it  has  never 
before  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  help  those  working  with 
younger  and  more  adaptable  people.  I  am  willing  to  give  any 
particulars  I  can.  Possibly  a  few  observations  on  collecting  the 
material,  or  points  in  making  this  or  that,  might  be  helpful. 

Cones  of  all  sorts  are  useful  from  the  very  large  ones,  which 
make  admirable  bodies  for  parrots,  to  the  very  small  ones  of  the 
Lawson  cypress  which,  fixed  on  one  pifece  of  wire,  with  a  space 
of  about  an  inch  between  them,  make  delightfully  daintv  spravs 
for  mixed  posies. 
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Small  cones,  with  their  centres  cut  out  and  left  ragged  to 
resemble  stamens  make  an  attractive  hat  trimming  if  wired  to 
a  leather  thong  (a  countryman’s  bootlace  does  quite  well).  Lar¬ 
ger  cones  cut  in  the  same  way  make  pretty  brooches. 

The  following  are  useful  in  posy  making  :  cones  of  larch  and 
alder,  acorn  cups  (especially  those  of  the  pedunculate  and  Turkey 
oaks),  the  winter  catkins  of  the  birch  and  beech  cupules.  These 
last,  with  the  help  of  a  little  sealing  wax,  can  form  also  a  laugh¬ 
able  little  dog-like  creature. 

The  possibilities  of  the  balls  of  the  plane  tree  and  the  prickly 
cupule  of  the  sweet  chestnut  are  worth  investigating. 

.Some  of  the  things  I  use  in  my  posies  can  be  obtained 
wherever  one  may  live,  but  the  countryside  is  unquestionably  the 
most  fruitful  field  for  material.  I  have  experimented  with  berries, 
but  so  far  without  success,  as  they  collapse  or  shrivel. 

Most  of  the  posies  need  brightening  up.  Now  that  there  are 
no  beads,  if  children  with  gardens  grew  everlasting  flowers 
(small  ones  only),  statice  or  tansy,  they  could  produce  their  own 
requirements. 

Does  anyone  know  if  common  rushes  can  be  treated t  in  any 
way,  so  that  they  may  be  woven  into  small  baskets  without 
withering  and  shrinking? 

Many  people  must  have  ideas  which  they  can  pass  on,  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  hearing  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hilda  Bradeield,  Home  Teacher. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  THURMAN. 

We  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thurman  in  March  last  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Thurman’s  work¬ 
ing  life  was  spent  wholly  in  blind  welfare.  Service  in  the  special 
schools  branch  of  the  Birmingham  Education  Committee  led  to 
his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  from  that  to  becoming,  with  Mr.  Miles  Priest¬ 
ley,  of  Bradford,  one  of  the  two  first  inspectors  of  blind  welfare 
in  the  Ministrv  of  Health.  He  held  that  office  for  over  11  years 
until  his  retirement  from  the  Ministry  in  1930.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  retire  from  work,  and  his  rich  experience  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  Henshaw’s,  where  he  remained  as  superintendent  for 
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several  years  before  retiring-  finally  to  the  quietude  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


'  Thurman  was  one  of  the  few  remaining*  figures  from  the  blind 
world  which  preceded  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920,  a  world 
which  was  peopled  with  men  like  Wilson  (of  Gardner’s  Trust), 
Evans  (of  Clothworkers),  Tate,  Campbell,  St.  Clair  Hill,  Rose- 
dale,  Stainsby,  Ben  Purse,  Priestley,  and  many  others  who  took 
a  leading-  part  in  the  discussions  and  in  the  “battles  long  ago,” 
which  are  now  a  remote  remembrance  to  the  survivors  from  those 
strenuous  days.  Thurman’s  wide  experience  made  him  an  inevi¬ 
table  consultant  on  blind  affairs  and  a  member  of  every  committee 
set  up  to  consider  them.  He  was  a  bonny  fighter  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  His  great  sincerity  and  his  integrity  of  mind,  as  well  as 
of  character,  brought  their  own  strength  of  conviction  to  his 
arguments. 


His  chief  service  to  the  blind  is  perhaps  to  be  found  during 
the  years  he  was  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Ministry.  He  work¬ 
ed  untiringly  and  loyally  in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
present  organization  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  He  had  a 
passionate  belief  in  the  real  place  of  home  workers  in  blind 
economy  and  was  a  zealous  missionary  on  their  behalf.  The 
early  difficulties  and  pitfalls  which  beset  home  workers’  schemes 
were  only  an  incentive  to  further  patient  investigation,  but  over 
the  whole  field  of  blind  welfare  his  influence  made  itself  vigorously 
felt. 


An  old  friend  cannot  think  of  the  Thurman  of  those  days 
without  thinking  also  of  his  late  wife,  whose  gentle,  persistent 
persuasion  did  so  much  towards  the  founding-  of  county  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Midlands  region,  and  of  their  gracious  hospitality  at 
their  H arbor ne  home. 


% 


Both  deserved  well  of  the  blind. 


*  *  *  * 

William  Henry  Thurman — An  Appreciation. 

* 

In  the  passing-  of  W.  H.  Thurman  the  blind  world  has  lost 
yet  another  sincere  friend.  He  held  four  posts  at  well-defined 
periods,  i.e.,  first  as  clerk  to  the  special  schools  sub-committee  of 
the  City  of  Birmingham  Education  Committee,  then  general  sup- 
intendent  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  inspectorship  under  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
finally  director  of  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester. 

The  experience  gained  with  the  Birmingham  special  schools 
sub-committee  served  him  in  good  stead  in  his  after  career.  He 
brought  into  blind  welfare  a  pleasing  freshness  of  outlook.  He 
was  a  wise  and  industrious  administrator  and  was  always  ready 
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to  foster  any  new  idea  which  made  for  progress.  His  work  was 
done  thoroughly  and  was  characterized  by  good  method. 

A  great  lover  of  children,  he  maintained  a  youthful  spirit 
throughout  his  long  period  of  service.  A  keen  observer,  he  was 
always  interested  in  people.  His  memory  was  very  retentive, 
and  from  time  to  time  one  would  hear  him  recall,  in  a  familiar 
and  amusing  way,  the  name  of  such  and  such  a  home  worker  liv¬ 
ing  in  some  isolated  spot  in  the  country.  He  was  a  happy  man 
in  business  and  at  home,  and  he  carried  this  infection  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  His  was  a  generous  spirit,  and  the  secret  of 
his  own  happiness  lay  undoubtedly  in  his  own  deep  unselfishness. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

EXETER. 

Musical  and  Gymnastic  Entertainment. 

The  blind  school  boy  scouts  (ist  Exeter  troop)  recently  gave 
a  musical  and  gymnastic  entertainment  at  St.  David’s  Institute 
in  aid  of  the  Baden  Powell  Memorial  and  their  own  troop  funds. 

The  hall  was  filled  by  a  very  appreciative  audience,  which 
enjoyed  the  various  items  on  the  programme.  The  sum  of 
£t6  i os.  was  raised. 

The  Sheriff  of  Exeter  (J .  D.  Seward,  Esq.)  occupied  the 
chair,  supported  by  the  President  of  the  Blind  School  (Mr.  A.  E. 
Nichols),  Mr.  G.  Holloway  (Juvenile  Organization  Secretary), 
Mr.  H.  Treneer  (A.D.C.  Exeter  Boy  Scouts)  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Prince 
(Headmaster  of  the  Blind  School). 

The  scouts  gave  exhibitions  of  figure  marching  and  indian 
club  drill  to  musical  time,  also  exercises  and  tableaux  on  the 
parallel  bars  and  vaulting  horse.  The  blind  school  rangers  per¬ 
formed  a  pretty  country  dance,  “Madge  on  a  Cree.”  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  humorous  sketch  entitled, 
“A  Dentist’s  Den,’’  acted  by  four  scouts.  Other  items  were  a 
song  by  Horace  Thomas,  “Too  Late  To-morrow’’;  a  duet  by 
Scouts  Lamb  and  Towell,  “Only  a  Rose’’;  an  accordian  and 
piano  duet  by  Scout  G.  Hookins  and  Cub  Johnny  James  (both 
blind  pupils);  also  two  Gang  Show  songs  (by  Ralph  Reader), 
“Riding  Along’’  and  “Going  Home,’’  were  sung  very  feelingly 
by  the  troop. 

Denis  Dudman  acted  the  role  of  clown  during  the  evening  and 
kept  the  audience  amused  with  his  funny  antics. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Maw,  the  scoutmaster  of  the  troop,  organized  the 
entertainment. 

The  performance  closed  with  the  National  Anthem. 


MR.  SINCLAIR  LOGAN. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  congratulate  Mr.  Sinclair 
Logan  upon  having  obtained  the  Mus.Bac.  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Durham.  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  who  is  the  senior  music 
master  at  the  Swiss  Cottage  School,  now  at  Dorton  House,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  blind  musicians  in  the  country.  In  addition 
to  his  abilities  on  the  piano  and  organ  he  is  a  distinguished 
baritone  and  an  exceptionally  successful  choir  trainer. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WARWICKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Certificated  Home  Teacher  required.  Must  drive  car. 
Commencing  salary  ^169  per  annum,  rising  by  yearly  increments 
of  £7  i os.  to  ^250,  plus  cost  of  living  bonus,  plus  travelling 
expenses  and  allowance  for  subsistence.  Successful  applicant 
will  be  required  to  join  the  Association’s  Superannuation  Scheme. 
Apply  :  The  Secretary,  14  Northgate  Street,  Warwick. 

% 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Sighted  Woman  Home  Teacher  for  Birmingham  area.  State 
age  and  experience.  Diploma  not  essential.  Three  recent  testi¬ 
monials  required.  Commencing  salary  ^3  weekly,  plus  12/- 
cost-of-living  bonus.  Apply:  Secretary,  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham  17. 

DIPLOMAS  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS. 

Home  Teachers  desirous  of  securing  the  Diploma  of  the 
College,  and  who  would  welcome  guidance  and  instruction  in 
preparation  for  the  Examination,  are  invited  to  write  for  terms 
and  particulars  (enclosing  stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birming¬ 
ham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne  17. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  well-attended  meeting-  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held 
on  Saturday,  ioth  July,  at  105  Salusbury  Road,  London,  followed 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  A  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  BRAILLE. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  letter  on 
this  subject  containing  a  series  of  questions  from  the  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  We  have 
printed  this  letter  in  the  hope  that  qualified  teachers  of  Braille 
will  write  to  the  American  Foundation  answering  the  questions  in 
the  light*  of  their  own  experience. 


THE  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

Pastime  Occupations  Competition. 

A  prize  of  £  1  is.  is  offered  in  each  of  the  following  three 
classes  to  home  teachers  in  the  Southern  Regional  area  (whether 
participating  in  the  forthcoming  refresher  course  at  Brentwood 
or  not),  who:  — 

1 —  Submit  an  article  demonstrating  a  new  pastime  occupa¬ 
tion  or  the  development  of  an  already  existing  pastime 
occupation. 

2 —  Submit  an  article  in  which  the  cost  of  materials  is 
negligible. 

7 — Submit  a  written  scheme  for  some  communal  activitv 
which  need  not  be  a  handicraft  (e..g.,  it  may  take  the  form 
of  a  game  or  competition),  or  submit  an  article  which  can 
be  made  by  co-operative  effort. 

Special  credit  will  be  given  to  entries  made  with  materials 
that  are  fairly  easily  procurable  in  war-time. 
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Entries,  marked  on  the  outside,  “Pastime  Occupation  Com¬ 
petition,”  to  reach  the  Secretary,  Southern  Regional  Association 
for  the  Blind,  c/o  The  County  High  School,  Brentwood,  not  later 
than  the  23rd  August.  Competitors  may  enter  for  any  or  all 
classes. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle., 

INTRODUCTION.  A  QUOTATION  FROM  THE  SURVEY, 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Two  Government  Circulars,  Nos.  1431  issued  by  -the  Board 
of  Education  and  1353  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  represent 
the  voice  of  authority  on  this  important  subject  of  certification  of 
blindness.  On  page  23  of  the  Survey,  The  Education  of  the 
Blind,  we  read  as  follows  : — 

“We  cannot  close  this  section  of  our  report  without  reference 
to  Circular  1431,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  (October, 
1933),  with  reference  to  the  certification  of  blind  children,  and  to 
Circular  1353,  issued  on  the  same  date  by  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
with  reference  to  the  certification  of  blindness  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  Both  circulars  enclosed  a  similar  form 
of  certificate  (Form  D.B.  8  for  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  37D 
for  the  certification  of  children).  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
Form  37 D  and  its  accompanying  Circular,  we  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  question  of  the  certification 
of  blind  children.  If  the  third  question  on  the  Form  [Do  you 
consider  it  likely  that  the  child  will  be  blind  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  on  attaining  the  age  of  16?]  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative ,  schools  for  the  blind  can  proceed 
with  a  reasonable  measure  of  confidence ,  but,  where  it  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  or  doubtfully,  the  child’s  future  must  receive 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION.” 

The  italics  and  small  capitals  are  my  own  choice;  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  To  continue  : — 

“The  Ministry  of  Health  in  an  appendix  to  Circular  1353  has 
set  out  the  criteria  to  be  adopted  for  determining  whether  or  not 
a  person  satisfies  the  condition  of  blindness  laid  down  in  the 
Blind  Persons  Act1  In  other  words  the  economic  definition” — 
note  these  words — “the  economic  definition  of  the  Act  is  inter¬ 
preted  in  medical  terms  which  can  be  applied  to  specific  cases.” 

“Let  us  examine  in  full  this  appendix  to  Circular  1353.” 
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I.— THE  APPENDIX  TO  CIRCULAR  1353. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE 

BLIND  PERSONS  ACT. 

“i.  The  Test  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  is  that  a  person  is  ‘so  blind  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.’ 
There  are  two  important  points  to  be  noticed,  viz  : — 

“(i)  The  test  is  not  whether  the  person  is  unable  to  pursue  his 
ordinary  occupation  or  any  particular  occupation,  but  whether 
he  is  too  blind  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essen¬ 
tial  ;  and 

“(ii)  Only  the  visual  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
and  other  bodily  or  mental  infirmities  are  to  be  disregarded.” 

The  first  ‘‘important  point”  is  meant  to  guard  against  any 
person  who  might  wish  to  follow  a  particular  job,  but  is  unable 
to  do  because  of  defective  eyesight.  If  I  may  give  a  personal 
illustration  :  I  may  have  liked  to  have  been  a  bus  driver,  but, 
because  1  could  not  pass  the  driving  test  on  account  of  my  defec¬ 
tive  eyesight,  I  cannot  on  those  grounds  alone  apply  for  registra¬ 
tion  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  No  one  can  grumble  at  that 
precaution,  but ,  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  person  .who,  having- 
followed  a  certain  occupation  for  a  number  of  years,  finds  his 
eyesight  deteriorating  so  that  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  work. 
What  then?  Will  public  assistance  help  him,  or  will  he  have  to 
travel  around  from  place  to  place  trying  to  find  a  job  until  the 
certifying  ophthalmic  surgeon  considers  that  his  sight  has  at 
last  become  so  bad  that  he  is  certifiable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act?  Cases  of  progressive  deterioration  have  been  known  to 
exist. 

The  second  ‘‘important  point”  covers  the  doubly  defective 
person,  the  implication  being  that  in  such  cases  defective  vision 
must  be  the  principal  factor,  the  ‘‘inability  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential.”  It  prevents  a  person  deriving 
benefits  at  both  ends,  so  to  speak.  That  is  quite  reasonable, 
provided  that  it  is  justly  interpreted.  Some  compound  cases  do 
exist  where  the  eyesight  is  not  sufficiently  defective  to  certify  a 
person  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  but  a  second  handicap, 
bodily  or  mental,  may  further  restrict  the  person’s  ability  to  obtain 
any  work,  and  it  would  only  be  just  to  allow  him  to  be  certified. 

To  pass  on  to  section  2  of  the  appendix. 

‘‘2.  The  principal  condition  to  be  considered  is  the  visual 
acuity  (i.e.,  the  best  direct  vision  obtainable  with  each  eye  sep¬ 
arately  or  both  together  where  both  are  present,  as  tested  by 
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Snellen’s  type  with  focus  properly  corrected ),  but  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  other  conditions  set  out  below.” 

That  is  perfectly  clear.  Note  the  term  “visual  acuity,”  which 
is  the  technical  one  used  in  all  text  books  on  ophthalmology. 
There  is  no  such  thing'as  “residual  vision.” 

Section  3  defines  the  terms  of  blindness.  I  will  take  each 
group  and  comment  on  it  in  its  turn. 

“3.  The  persons  examined  may  be  classified  into  three  groups 
as  follows  : — 

“Group  1 — Below  Snellen  3/60. 

“In  general  a  person  with  visual  acuity  of  below  3/60  Snellen 
may  be  regarded  as  blind.  In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  test 
the  vision  at  one  metre  and  not  to  regard  as  blind  a  person  having 
an  acuity  of  1/18,  unless  there  is  also  a  considerable  restriction 
of  the  visual  field.  (Note — 1/18  indicates  a  slightly  better  acuitv 
than  3/60,  but  as  the  standard  test  types  provide  a  line  of  letters 
which  an  eye  possessed  of  full  acuity  should  read  at  18  metres, 
there  is  some  convenience  in  specifying  1  / 18.)” 

Three-sixty.  Whoever  advised  the  Ministry  on  that  point? 
What  does  3/60  mean?  This.  If  a  person  can  see  a  ^letter 
occupying-  a  square  space  of  90  millimetres  by  90,  or  in  English 
measurement  3^  inches  square  at  a  distance  of  3  metres,  or  10 
feet,  he  is  “for  the  purposes  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,”  a 

He  looked  up  into  the  sky, 
and  there  was  the  hawk, 
almost  up  among  the  white 
clouds,  soaring  round  and 
round,  and  watching  all 
that  was  proceeding. 

24-POINT  GARAMOND  HEAVY  TYPE. 

Legible  to  a  person  with  a  Visual  Acuity  (with  correction)  of  6/60  at  a  distance 
of  10  inches  ;  to  one  witli  a  Visual  Acuity  (with  correction)  of  3/60,  at  a 

<  distance  of  5  inches. 

[Extract  from  Brook-Folk ,  specially  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  for  use  by  Partially-Sighted  Children.] 
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fully  sighted  person.  Thus,  if  he  sees  at  3  metres  what  a  normal 
person  sees  at  60,  or  at  10  feet  what  a  fully  sighted  person  sees 
at  200,  he  has  to  earn  his  living  as  a  fully  sighted  person.  1  have 
worked  out  the  Snellen’s  tests  down  to  the  size  of  print,  and 
checked  up  the  results  with  thos^  stated  in  the  latest  edition  of 
Sir  J.  H.  Parson’s  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  A  person  with  a  visual 
acuity  of  6/60  can  read  the  24-point  Garamond  Heavy  type  at 
10  inches,  a  3/60  person,  therefore,  would  have  to  hold  it  at  5 
inches  !  (See  illustration  of  type  on  previous  page.) 

So  much  for  Group  1. 

“Group  2 — 3/60,  but  below  6/60  Snellen. 

“A  person  with  visual  acuity  of  3/60,  but  below  Snellen  6/60 
— (a)  may  be  regarded  as  blind  if  the  field  of  vision  is  considerably 
contracted,  but  (b)  should  not  be  regarded  as  blind  if  the  visual 
defect  is  of  long  standing  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  material 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  e.g.,  in  cases  of  cong'enital 
nystagmus,  albinism,  myopia,  etc.’’ 

At  the  end  of  the  appendix  are  three  notes.  The  first  two 
relate  to  this  Group  2,  which  I  will  quote. 

“Note  (a).  The  question  whether  a  defect  is  of  long  standing 
or  not  has  a  special  bearing  on  the  certification  of  blindness.  A 
person  whose  defect  is  recent  is  less  able  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
environment  than  is  a  person  with  the  same  visual  acuity  whose 
defect  has  been  of  long  standing.  This  is  specially  applicable  in 
relation  to  Groups  2  and  3. 

“Note  (b).  Another  factor  of  importance,  particularly  to 
Group  2,  is  the  age  of  the  person  at  the  onset  of  blindness.  An 
old  person  with  a  recent  failure  of  sight  cannot  adapt  himself  so 
readily  as  can  a  younger  person  with  the  same  defect.” 

Here  is  an  admission  that  the  3/60  standard  might  be  too 
severe,  so  a  new  factor,  the  field  of  vision,  is  introduced.  Note 
(b) — “whether  the  blindness  is  of  long  standing  or  not”  penalizes 
the  young  person  because  he  “can  adapt  himself  !” 

Group  3  depends  entirely  on  this  factor. 

“Group  3 — 6/60  Snellen,  or  above. 

“A  person  with  a  visual  acuity  of  6/60  Snellen,  or  better, 
should  ordinarily  not  be  regarded  as  blind.  He  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  blind  if  the  field  of  vision  is  markedly  contracted 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  but  a  person  sulfering  from  homony¬ 
mous  or  bi-temporal  hemianopia,  retaining  a  central  vision  of 
6/1S  or  better,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  blind.” 

By  the  term  “field  of  vision”  is  meant  the  breadth  of  view 
possessed  by  each  eye.  Normally  it  extends  for  a  little  over  90 


t 
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degrees  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  eye,  but  for  about  60  degrees 
on  the  nasal  side,  the  nose  obstructing  the  field  considerably. 
Thus  a  fully-sighted  person  using  both  eyes  together  has  a  field 
of  vision  covering-  over  180  degrees.  The  vertical  field  above  the! 
central  position  is  about  60  degrees  and  below  about  70  degrees. 
Thus  a  person  may  be  considered  blind  if  his  visual  acuity  is  be¬ 
tween  Snellen  3/60  and  6/60  and  his  field  of  vision  is  considerably 
restricted. 

What  are  Homonymous  and  Bi-temporal  Hemianopia? 

In  Hine’s  revision  of  May  and  Worth’s  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
(1934  edition)  we  read  that  Homonymous  Hemianopia  is  so  named 
because  either  the  right  side  or  left  side,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  field  of  vision  is  cut  off  in  both  eyes.  This,  the  books  states, 
*  is  the  commonest  form.  Bi-temporal  Hemianopia  is,  of  course, 
that  form  where  the  temporal  side  of  the  field  of  vision  is  lost  to 
both  eyes  together.  It  is  doLibtful  if  bi-nasal  hemianopia  exists. 

So  a  person  who  can  see  just  in  front  of  him  and  has  no  side 
vision  and  a  visual  acuity  of  6/18  is  a  fully  competent  person  to 
cross  a  main  road  and  work  in  a  factory  or  office  with  fully- 
sighted  persons. 

And  finally  in  this  appendix  is  note  C,  which  reads  : — 

i 

“On  rare  occasions  cases  will  arise  which  are  not  precisely 
covered  by  the  foregoing  observations,  and  such  cases  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  certifying 

OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON.” 

And  that  concludes  my  survey  of  Circular  1353. 

1 

II.— CERTIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE 

EDUCATION  ACT. 

Unfortunately  Circular  1431  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
is  unobtainable  at  the  moment,  but  the  conditions  are  fully  set 
out  in  the  Survey,  The  Education  of  the  Blind.  To  this  I  turn 
once  more,  quoting  from  where  I  left  off  in  the  first  instance. 

We  read  : — 

“Is  it  possible  to  draw  up  a  similar  set  of  medical  criteria  to 
define  children  who  will,  in  all  probability ,  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  on  leaving  school  and  should  be 
educated  by  methods  applicable  only  to  blind  children?  This 
question  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  this  committee, 
and  the  board  asked  for  assistance  on  this  technical  problem 
from  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind.  This  body  set*  up  a 
sub-committee,  which  in  due  course  reported  to  the  Board,  defin- 
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ing  in  ophthalmic  terms  children  who  should  be  admitted  to  schools 
for  blind  and  be  taught  by  methods  applicable  only  to  the  blind. 
These  ophthalmic  terms  were  published  in  Sir  George  Newman’s 
Annual  Report  on  I'he  Health  of  the  School  Child  for  the  year 
1933.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  selection  of  children  for  admission  to  blind  schools  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  and  every  case  should  be 
treated  on  its  merits.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  can  be  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  the  ophthalmic 
surgeons  responsible  for  the  selection  of  such  children  : — 

“Visual  Acuity. — Visual  acuity  should  be  measured  with  both 
eyes  open  and  with  suitable  glasses  if  necessary.  The  best  test 
card  for  the  purpose  is  the  variable  E  card,  i.e.,  one  in  which  the 
E  signs  can  be  rotated  in  any  desired  direction.  This  test  does 
not  require  any  knowledge  of  letters  and  needs  only  the  simplest 
action  of  imitating  with  the  fingers  the  limbs  of  the  E. 

“Visual  Standards,  (i)  A  child  who  has  a  visual  acuity  (with 
correction)  of  less  than  6/60  should  go  to  a  blind  school. 

“(2)  A  child  who  has  a  visual  acuity  (with  correction)  of  6/60 
or  better  may  need  to  go  to  a  blind  school  if  he  has 

(a)  nystagmus,  associated  with 

(i)  defects  in  the  media ; 

(ii)  defects  in  the  coats  of  the  eye.’’ 

Nystagmus  means  those  oscillating  eyeballs,  coupled  with  (1) 
defects  in  the  conjunctiva,  cornea,  iris,  lens  and  vitreous  on  the 
one  hand;  or  (ii)  coupled  with  defects  in  the  sclera,  choroid,  or 
retina  on  the  other. 

Continuing :  — 

“(b)  steady  fixation  associated  with — 

(i)  definitely  contracted  field  of  vision ; 

(ii)  conditions  which  are  likely  to  get  rapidly  worse 
during  school  age.” 

Steady  Fixation.  May  and  Worth’s  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
defines  the  field  of  fixation  as  the  limits  of  movement  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  in  different  directions  without  fuming  the  head.  In  the 
normal  eye  it  is  about  45  degrees  upwards,  inwards  and  outwards, 
and  about  55  degrees  downwards. 

So  “steady  fixation”  means  the  inability  to  move  the  eyeball. 
This,  coupled  with  (1)  a  definitely  contracted  field  of  vision,  is  of 
course  the  hemianopia  referred  to  in  Circular  1353,  or  other 
causes  of  limiting  the  field  which  can  be  read  of  in  any  good  text 
book  on  ophthalmology.  Steady  fixation,  coupled  with  (ii)  con- 
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ditions  likely  to  get  worse,  refer  to  the  steady  deterioration  of 
any  part  of  the  eye,  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  lens,  choroid,  or 
retina,  and  so  on. 


III.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TWO  CIRCULARS  AND  MY  OWN 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THEM. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  standards  ot'  certification  of  blind¬ 
ness  for  purposes  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  the  Education 
Act.  In  both  cases  certification  rests  upon  visual  acuity  and  field 
of  vision,  but  there  is  one  significant  and  glaring  difference.  The 
standard  of  visual  acuity  for  the  certification  of  blindness  for  school 
children  is  “less  than  Snellen  6/60,”  and  for  purposes  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  is  “less  than  Snellen  3/60.”  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  about  the  3/60,  but  to  have  two  different  stand¬ 
ards  is  little  short  of  criminal,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  joint 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  have  accepted  this  difference.  On  page  22  of  the 
Survey  we  read:  — 


“The  ascertainment  of  blindness  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
initial  discovery  of  blind  children.  The  fact  that  the  definition  of 
blindness  under  the  Education  Act  is  wider  than  that  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  means  that  a  child  covered  by  the  former  defini¬ 
tion  and  not  by  the  latter  finds  himself  at  the  age  of  16  a  member 

OF  THE  SIGHTED  COMMUNITY,  INELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE 

Blind  Persons  Act.  Schools  for  the  blind  are  in  general  alive  to 
the  hardship  that  this  entails,  and  it  is  desirable  that  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable,  a  decision  whether  the  child  will  be  blind  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  should  be  taken  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  If 
a  child  is  retained  in  a  school  for  the  blind  who  is  unlikely  to  be 
blind  within  the  mean i no-  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  on  attaining 
the  age  of  16,  it  is  important  that  the  position  should  be  made 
clear  to  his  parents  or  guardians.  We  recommend  that  every 
child  should  be  examined  by  a  competent  ophthalmologist  with  a 
view  to  his  giving  a  written  opinion  on  the  probability  of  the 
child  being  certified  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  in  doubtful 
cases  that  this  procedure  shall  be  repeated  every  six  months. 
Some  cases  will  be  difficult,  but  the  dangers  to  which  we  refer 
could  be  largely  met  if  a  responsible  opinion  were  recorded  at  the 
proper  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  definitions  of 

BLINDNESS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  ACT  AND  THE  BLIND  PERSONS  ACT 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  IDENTICAL,  BUT  THIS,  IN  OUR  VIEW,  WOULD  BE  A 
MISTAKE,  A*S  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  THE  DEFINITION  IN  EACH  CASE 
SHOULD  HAVE  REGARD  TO  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  IT  IS  USED.” 


That  means — in  spite  of  whatever  it  is  meant  to  mean — that 
if  a  child  was  certified  as  blind  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  a 
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blind  school,  i.e.,  below  6/60,  and  at  the  age  of  13  he  is  still 
below  6/60,  but  above  3/60,  he  will  be  decertified.  That  is,  after 
training-  him  as  a  blind  person,  “by  methods  applicable  only  to  the 
blind” — teaching  him  braille  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic  by 
means  of  the  Taylor  Frame,  the  various  forms  of  handwork  for 
the  blind — we  are  to  commence  teaching  him  to  read  and  write 
and  do  his  arithmetic  by  sighted  methods,  and  tell  him  that  he  is 
no  longer  blind,  and  that  he  will  have  to  earn  his  living  along 
with  fully-sighted  persons.  We  tell  his  parents  or  guardians  that 
he  is  legally  a  fully-sighted  person.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  some  parents  who  have  already  had  some  experience  of  this 
state  of  affairs  tell  their  children  that  on  no  account  must  they  tell 
the  doctors  that  they  can  see  “that  top  letter”?  One  girl  in  our 
experience  was  most  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  “sighted,” 
although  she  did  get  it  nearly  to  her  nose.  After  a  short  interval 
she  suddenly  made  out  that  she  could  not  see  the  print,  and  her 
writing  became  abominably  bad.  We  heard  that  her  mother  had 
told  her  not  to  learn  “sighted,”  because  if  she  did  the  authorities 
would  do  nothing  for  her  !  You  see,  the  local  authorities  are  not 
legally  responsible  for  a  decertified  child  after  leaving  school,  any 
more  than  for  a  child  from -an  ordinary  elementary  school.  These 

CHILDREN  CANNOT  EARN  THEIR  LIVING  AS  ORDINARY  SIGHTED  CHILD¬ 
REN.  Such  a  suggestion  is  absurd.  It  is  merely  a  rates  and 
taxes  dodging  plan,  and  a  shirking  and  shifting  of  the 
responsibility. 

[  This  point  has  been  laid  before  the  Replanning  Committee 
and  has  received  considerable  attention.  The  final  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  revealed  in  due  course.] 

Another  very  important  omission  in  this  question  of  certifica¬ 
tion  or  decertification  is  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  opinions 
of  the  class  or  head  teacher  of  the  child.  His  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  child’s  ability  or  inability  to  use  his  sight  in  affairs 
of  everyday  life  counts  for  nothing.  Thus,  if  the  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geon  is  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  man,  he  will  be  guided 
by  the  teacher’s  opinion.*  If  not,  the  opinion  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  disregarded. 

The  introduction  of  the  hygiene  and  physiology  in  the  School 
Teachers’  Examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
in  1936,  made  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of 
the  eve  compulsory,  but  it  did  not  go  anything  like  far  enough. 
I  suggest  that  the  standard  of  ophthalmological  knowledge  should 
be  much  higher.  Thus  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  apply  such  knowledge 
to  his  teaching  practice.  Then,  I  consider  that  the  opinion  of  the 
teaching  profession  should  weigh  equally  with  that  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mic  surgeon. 
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[This  matter  is  also  being-  dealt  with  by  the  Replanning- 
Committee.] 

I  sug-g-est  that  the  standard  of  ophthal mological  knowledge 
shall  be  such  that  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  College 
shall  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  Circular  1353,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  document  which  may  take  its  place,  and  to  have  a  general 
understanding  of  ophthalmological  terms. 

Such  qualifications  are  necessary,  for  unless  the  teacher  has 
some  understanding  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon’s  language  he 
cannot  adequately  discuss  these  matters  with  the  surgeon,  or  with 
anyone  else. 

Those  are  my  views  on  the  subject  of  certification  of  blindness. 
The  existence  of  two  different  standards  of  certification  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  difficulties  involved  are  likely  to  increase,  since 
ophthalmological  knowledge  is  steadily  increasing  and  children 
who  were  born  blind  or  became  blind  20  years  ago  would  in  all 
probability  be  partially  sighted  to-dav,  or  would  fall  in  between 
the  3/60  and  the  6/60  standards  of  visual  acuity.  There  is  a 
definite  decrease  in  total  or  “stone”  blindness,  but  the  days  of 
no  defective  vision  are  far  distant. 

1 

There  is  little  time  to  say  anything  about  the  partially- 
sighted  and  myopic  children,  to-day.  They  will  have  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  paper.  This  much  I  will  say  :  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  ophthalmological  knowledge  I  have  gained,  I  can 
assert  with  confidence  that  the  enormous  range  of  defective  vision 
has  not  been  realized.  The  range  of  visual  acuity  from  6/6  on 
the  one  hand  to  3/ 60  on  the  other,  coupled  with  variations  in 
the  field  of  vision,  present  infinite  combinations.  For  want  of 
a  better  term  we  in  Leeds  have  used  the  word  “toy”  cases  for 
children  who  had  a  myopic  error  of  not  more  than  5  dioptres,  or 
whose  visual  acuity  with  correction  came  to  6/9  or  6/12.  If 
that  is  the  standard  of  the  Report  on  the  Education  of  Part  ially  - 
sighted  and  Myopic  Children  in  1933,  then  all  the  children  referred 
to  could  return  to  the  normal  elementary  or  secondary  school 
quite  easily.  In  this  report  we  read  that  in  taking  intelligence 
tests  of  79  myopes  40  had  an  error  of  under  5  dioptres,  32  between 
5  and  10  dioptres,  and  7  over  10  dioptres.  In  Leeds  we  have  not 
a  child  in  our  school  with  less  than  10  dioptres  of  myopia,  where 
myopia  is  the  primary  defect.  What  of  the  15,  18,  20,  or  even 
my  own  26  dioptres? 

With  these  remarks  I  must  conclude.  The  problem  of  certifi¬ 
cation  of  blindness  and  of  partial  sight  is  going  to  loom  large  in 
the  future.  In  the  early  days  the  preponderance  of  totally  blind 
children  allowed  of  a  fairly  simple  solution.  They  were  blind 
and  had  to  be  taught  by  methods  “applicable  only  to  the  blind.” 
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There  was  a  definite  finality,  so  to  speak.  The  advance  of 
'  ophthalmological  knowledge  has  altered  all  this,  and  whatever 
standard  is  fixed  as  the  dividing  line  between  blindness  and 
partial  sight  there  will  always  be  border-line  cases  which  will 
require  special  handling.  It  is  essential  therefore,  that  school 
teachers  and  home  teachers  should  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  governing  the  certification  of  blindness,  and  a 
sound  theoretical  knowledge  of  elementary  ophthalmology. 

The  chairman  warmly  thanked  Mr.  Hardcastle  for  his  paper, 
saying  that  he  agreed  with  him  that  the  subject  was  one  of  vital 
importance.  He  pointed  out  that  Circular  1681  did  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  persons  suffering  from  progressive  blindness,  since,  if 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  person  would 
be  certifiably  blind  at  the  end  of  his  training  period  he  could  be 
recommended  to  commence  his  training  immediately. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  was  glad  to  know  this.  It  nullified  a  little  of 
what  he  had  said  about  progressive  blindness. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  questions  were  asked 
which  were  of  some  importance,  a  selection  of  which  is  given 
below. 

“Did  Mr.  Hardcastle  think  that  the  standard  of  certification 
of  blindness  should  be  one  and  the  same,  6/60  for  both  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act?” 

Mr.  Hardcastle’s  opinion  was  definitely  in  the  affirmative. 

“Should  not  partially-sighted  and  myopic  children  be  educated 
in  schools  under  an  administration  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  schools  for  the  blind,  as  attendance  at  such  schools  carried 
a  stigma  which  prevented  children  from  obtaining  suitable  posts.” 

Mr.  Hardcastle  agreed  with  the  view  that  partially-sighted  and 
myopic  children  should  be  educated  under  a  separate  administra¬ 
tion.  He  thought  that  the  “stigma  attaching  to  a  blind  school, 
which  prevents  partially-sighted  children  from  obtaining  posts  on 
leaving  school,”  was  somewhat  over-rated.  The  children  he 
wished  to  see  in  schools  for  partially-sighted  and  myopic  children 
would  need  special  placement  upon  leaving.  Those  who  failed  to 
find  any  suitable  employment  were  those  who  bordered  upon  the 
6/60  standard,  and  about  whom  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  certified  or  not. 

“What  is  a  dioptre?” 

A  dioptre  is  a  unit  of  refractive  power.  A  convex,  spherical 
lens  of  i  dioptre  has  a  focal  length  of  i  metre.  If  an  object  be 
set  up  in  front  of  such  a  lens  at  infinity,  i.e.,  over  20  feet,  a  real 
inverted  image  would  be  formed  upon  a  screen  placed  1  metre 
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behind  the  lens.  The  dioptric  system  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  focal  length.  Thus  a  lens  of  4  dioptres  has  a  focal  length 
of  ^  metre;  one  of  8  dioptres  ^  metre;  and  so  on.  A  metre  is 
approximately  40  inches,  so  if  the  number  of  dioptres  is  divided 
into  40  the  focal  length  is  arrived  at.  Thus  a  lens  of  5  dioptres 
has  a  focal  length  of  8  inches;  one  of  10  dioptres,  4  inches;  and 
so  on.  By  the  laws  of  refraction  this  focal  length  coincides  with 
the  myopic  far  point — the  furthest  point  at  which  a  myope  can 
see  without  his  glasses.  Thus  a  myope  of  10  dioptres  can  see 
distinctly  for  a  distance  of  4  inches  without  his  glasses;  one  of  18 
dioptres  about  2\  inches;  one  of  20  dioptres,  2  inches;  and  so  on. 
This  is  an  important  point  in  measuring  the  amount  of  myopia 
present. 

Many  examples  were  given  of  “sighted”  persons  pretending 
to  be  blind,  stumbling  over  this  and  that,  and  then  carefully 
placing  their  hat  upon  some  insignificant  looking  table.  What 
was  to  be  done  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  Hardoastle  replied  that  there  would  always  be  rogues 
and  vagabonds  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  person  in  question  may  not  have  been  able  to  earn  much  of 
a  living  as  a  sighted  person  and  so  he  had  attempted  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  supported  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  standard  of  certification  was  too  low.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  case  and  the  actual  visual  acuity  ascertained 
would  perhaps  reveal  some  useful  information.  All  children  who 
had  to  attend  any  special  school  should  receive  special  considera¬ 
tion,  and  so  should  an  adult  whose  eyesight  was  deteriorating. 

“Should  not  high  myopes  be  taught  by  braille  methods?” 

This  question  was  put  during  tea-time,  but  it  is  important  and 
should  be  recorded.  Mr.  Hardcastle  stated  that  the  answer  was 
definitely  “no.”  The  myope  had  not  the  outlook  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  and  the  idea  that  by  using  Braille  he  would  save  a  few  dioptres 
of  myopia  did  not  work  out  in  practice.  The  child  might  use  his 
fingers  whilst  in  the  classroom  during  school  hours,  but  would 
revert  to  using  his  eyesight  outside.  Finally,  what  purpose  would 
be  served  when  he  would  have  to  earn  his  living  and  work  with 
apparatus  used  by  sighted  persons.  Speaking  as  a  high  myope 
himself  he  stated  that  he  had  had  to  make  his  way  through  the 
secondary  school  and  training  college  and  bad  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  every  myope  could  do  so.  In  Leeds 
they  were  conducting  a  careful  research  on  a  scientific  basis,  and 
eventually  their  findings  would  be  made  known. 
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[Note. — Miss  MacLean,  who  gave  the  talk  printed  below,  is  the 
infant  teacher  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigrnillar  Park, 
Edinburgh.  She  has  a  class  of  14  blind  children,  whose  ages 
range  from  5  to  8  years.] 

THE  TEACHING  OF  BLIND  INFANTS. 

1 —  On  first  taking  over  this  post  the  problems  which  en¬ 
grossed  me  were,  I  must  admit,  mainly  my  own.  Time  was  spent 
experimenting  with  various  methods  of  teaching  and  supplement¬ 
ing  each  subject,  and  then  deciding  which  must  be  scrapped  and 
which  might  be  adapted  to  suit  present  needs. 

2 —  I  found,  for  example,  that  the  “sentence”  and  “look-say” 
methods  of  beginning  reading,  being  dependent  upon  illustrations, 
were  not  so  good  as  “phonic,”  followed  later  by  “look-say”  and 
“sentence.”  I  gave  the  “sentence”  method  a  trial,  using  the 
nursery  rhyme  :  “Hot  Cross  Buns.”  It  could  not  be  called  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  children  received  it  enthusiastically;  we  discussed 
it,  made  hot  cross  buns  in  aloplast,  and  dramatized  it,  but  enthu¬ 
siasm  waned  before  anything  had  been  made  of  the  actual  reading 
of  it.  Many  supplementary  reading  games  also  depend  upon 
illustrations,  but  the  riddle  type  is  easily  brailled,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  enjoy  doing  it,  while  brailled  “word-building”  and  “word” 
games  make  pleasant  and  very  useful  class  lessons.  I  found,  too, 
that  though  there  are  seldom  actual  spelling  lessons  in  an  infant 
class — the  emphasis  being  more  on  word-building — it  is  advisable 
that  these  children  learn  to  spell  the  words  in  general  use  as  soon 
as  possible.  To  encourage  this  I  occasionally  give  out  easy  brailled 
sentences  or  words,  allow  five  minutes  to  read  and  learn,  gather 
them  in,  then  let  the  children  write  them. 

3 —  A  method  of  supplementing  class  lessons  in  writing  which 
appealed  to  me  immensely  when  I  watched  it  being  carried  out 
has  also  lent  itself  admirably  to  adaptation.  For  this  the  child¬ 
ren  were  provided  with  rulers,  pencils,  crayons  and  drawing 
books.  From  a  box  each  child  chose  a  strip  of  coloured  card¬ 
board  containing  a  sentence  or  a  phrase,  drew  a  straight  line  at 
the  foot  of  a  clean  page,  copied  the  sentence  or  phrase  in  pencil, 
then  illustrated  it  with  crayons.  This  was  a  free  occupation. 
As  I  use  it  the  children  choose  their  strip  of  cardboard,  copy  it, 
then  illustrate  with  aloplast.  For  the  beginners  a  single  word 
takes  the  place  of  a  sentence  or  phrase.  The  children  are  also 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  sentence,  phrase,  or  word,  and 
illustrate  it. 

4 —  The  “clock”  and  “flash  card”  methods  of  giving  practice 
in  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  are 
not  feasible  as  class  lessons;  but  the  “flash  card”  method  can  be 
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used  as  a  number  game  for  two — one  holding  questions  and  the 
other  answers.  The  ladder  method  of  teaching  counting — first 
to  ten,  then  to  twenty;  simple  addition  and  simple  subtraction — * 
was  not  very  successful  the  first  time  I  tried  it,  because  the  child¬ 
ren  were  not  proficient  enough  in  braille  figure  work.  However, 
I  hope  to  try  it  again  one  day.  There  are  though  several  ways 
of  supplementing  arithmetic  lessons.  For  the  younger  children 
there  is  one  which  consists  of  a  large,  rourfd  tray  containing  15 
counters,  and  live  small,  round  trays.  These  five  are  set  out  in 
a  row,  one  counter  is  put  into  the  first  tray,  two  into  the  second, 
three  into  the  third,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  one  consisting  of 
a  large  piece  of  cardboard,  divided  into  nine  partitions,  the  first 
of  which  can  hold  only  one  counter,  the  second  only  two,  the  third 
only  three,  etc.  The  card  has  a  braille  figure  below  each  parti¬ 
tion.  To,  give  further  practice  in  counting  I  have  three  sets  of 
outsize  dominoes  made  from  cardboard,  and  split  peas;  one  set 
of  beads  involving  Nos.  1 — 9,  one  involving  Nos.  11 — 20,  and  at 
the  same  time  splitting  them  into  tens  and  units  ;  and  one  which 
groups  tens  into  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60.  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  beads  to  finish  this  one.  However,  I  have 
several  wires,  each  holding  10  beads,  from  which  10,  20  to  100 
can  be  made,  one  group  at  a  time.  The  more  advanced  children  also 
use  the  geometrical  shapes  and  braille  dominoes,  while  there  are 
beads,  wire  and  dividing  canes  for  children  who  are  building  up 
multiplication  tables,  and  completed  bead  multiplication  tables 
for  those  who  are  merely  revising.  Of  course,  everyone  uses  the 
ball-frame.  It  is  a  great  asset. 

5 —  In  poetry  and  story  the  form  of  illustration  is  limited  only 
to  the  possibilities  of  clay,  aloplast,  and  dramatization.  Care  is 
required  to  prevent  verbalism,  but  I  have  found  that  these  young 
children  seldom  pass  an  unknown  word  without  questioning  it. 

6 —  Bemersyde  afforded  many  possibilities  for  nature  work, 
and  we  took  full  advantage  of  them.  Besides  acquainting  our¬ 
selves  with  many  types  of  trees,  flowers  and  nuts,  we  visited  the 
horses  on  our  walks,  and  lambs  and  calves  in  season. 

7 —  But  our  most  successful  animal  studies  were  (a)  a  kitten, 
which  unsuspectingly  entered  our  classroom  and  stayed  for  quite 
a  while ;  (b)  an  unwary  hedgehog,  carried  from  the  fields  in  a  red 
leather  pochette,  and  also  unavoidably  delayed ;  and  (c)  a  baby 
rabbit,  caught  in  the  coalhouse  by  some  members  of  the  domestic 
staff  and  brought  to  us  because:  “We  knew  that  you  are  fond  of 
animals  and  thought  you.  might  like  to  keep  it  for  a  little.”  We 
did.  These  visitors  formed  a  useful  basis  for  oral  composition. 

I  also  hoped  that  we  might  dig  for  clay  at  Bemersyde,  but 
unfortunately  there  was  none. 
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8 —  Handwork  presented  one  of  the  greatest  problems,  and 
for  some  time  I  shied  away  from  it,  using  only  aloplast,  weaving, 
beads,  and  those  building  games  which  were  in  the  classroom. 
I  found  myself  missing  those  cut-paper  lessons  which  formed  a 
logical  conclusion  to  stories,  poems  and  talks  of  all  kinds,  and 
were  an  integral  part  of  many  projects  and  centres  of  interest. 

9 —  But  I  had  to  start  somewhere,  and  so  I  began  with  a  hand¬ 
work  mat  to  keep  our  tables  clean.  This  consisted  of  a  whole 
Bulletin  inserted  between  a  strong,  brown-paper  cover,  the  pro¬ 
truding  edges  of  which  were  stuck  together,  thus  enclosing  the 
Bulletin  and  completing  the  mat.  This  lesson  was  quite  success¬ 
ful.  My  next  attempt  was  a  cocked  hat,  also  made  of  newspaper, 
following  a  reading  of  “Marching  Song,”  by  R.L.S.  The  child¬ 
ren  loved  it,  and  although  only  a  few  of  them  completed  it  with¬ 
out  help  that  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  mixed  class. 

10 —  Just  then  the  shop  came  into  being,  and,  as  aloplast  was 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  I  showed  the  children  how  to  make 
paper-pulp.  This  was  so  well  received  that  in  a  very  short  time 
1  had  a  box  filled  with  paper-pulp  lollipops,  toffee  and  other 
sweets.  Later  some  of  the  children  painted  these,  after  they  had 
made  themselves  an  apron  to  protect  their  school  clothes.  To 
make  these  a  square  of  strong  material  was  used,  with  selvedge 
on  one  side  and  hems  on  the  other  three.  I  punched  holes  about 
vr-inch  apart  in  the  hems,  and  the  children,  using  blunt  needles 
and  coloured  wool,  made  running  stitches  round  the  three  sides. 
Ties  were  made  by  twisting  coloured  wools  to  form  a  thick  cord. 

11 —  The  following  term  a  Red  Indian  project  came  into  being. 
A  wigwam  was  discussed  and  cut  out,  and  several  children  helped 
to  erect  it  on  the  front  lawn.  Tunics  and  frocks  were  made  by 
the  children.  This  time  I  did  not  punch  holes,  I  merely  tacked 
the  seams,  and  the  children  oversewed  them  with  brightly-coloured 
threads.  Bead  head-dresses,  belts  and  bracelets  were  also  made 
at  that  time. 

12 —  Since  then1  we  have  started  clay  work,  mats  have 
been  woven  as  Christmas  presents,  a  hearth-switch  was  made 
from  ropes  bound  firmly  to  form  a  handle,  then  teased  out  at  the 
foot;  and  at  present  the  majority  of  the  children  are  assisting  in 
the  making  of  a  black  sambo  doll  for  the  nursery.  This  involves 
cutting,  sewing  and  stuffing.  The  cutting-,  however,  is  confined 
to  material  for  stuffing*,  since  the  doll  is  made  of  old,  black  socks 
and  stockings  passed  on  by  the  girls’  supervisor  as  of  no  further 
use.  The  stuffing  consists  of  odds  and  ends  of  rug  wool  and  old 
blankets  begged  from  the  children’s  dressmaker  and  cut  up  into 
small  pieces.  The  children  oversewed  the  ends  and  joined  the 
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various  parts  together.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these  sugges¬ 
tions  came  from  the  children. 

13 — In  closing,  you  may  be  interested  to  hear  that,  next  term, 
we  intend  to  clothe  the  doll  in  characteristic  style — blue  trousers, 
red  jacket,  purple  shoes,  and  last,  but  no  means  least,  a  green 
umbrella. 

% 

“WASTE-MATERIAL”  BASKET  MAKING. 

By  M.  B.  Holms. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  materials  for  making  shopping 
baskets  and  other  baskets  non-essential  to  the  war  effort  have 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  until  now  we  are  right 
back  in  the  cave-man  age,  and  are  absolutely  dependent  on  our 
own  resources.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  carry  a  basket 
made  from  “oddments”  harvested  from  hedges  and  ditches. 

Miss  Roffey,  teacher  of  basketry  for  the  National  Federation 
of  Women’s  Institutes,  has  been  experimenting  for  the  past 
two  years  in  making  baskets  from  so-called  waste-materials. 
Through  her  kindness,  and  the  ready  co-operation  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Evans,  Governor  of  Kew  Gardens,  two  special  courses  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  basketry  were  arranged  in  March  at  Kew  Gardens  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Women’s  Institutes. 

Among  materials  most  successfully  used  by  Miss  Roffey  are  : 
Honeysuckle  (cut  in  autumn),  Travellers’  Joy  or  Wild  Clematis 
(cut  in  March),  Wysteria  (cut  in  November) — these  three  plants 
can  be  peeled  and  make  excellent  weaving  material.  Dogwood 
(('lit  before  February),  Snow-berry  (cut  in  March),  Hazel  (cut  in 
autumn),  and  Virginia  Creeper  (cut  in  February)  are  all  useful.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  autumn  and  winter  are  busy  times  for  the 
waste-material  harvester.  All  growth  cut  should  be  first  year 
growth.  All  these  woods  should  be  well  dried  before  they  are 
stored,  and  well  soaked  before  use.  In  the  case  of  the  Dogwood 
at  least  24  hours’  soaking  is  necessary. 

The  colours  obtained  by  using  these  materials  in  their  natural 
state  are  amazing,  and  each  basket  is  a  thing’  of  real  beauty. 

In  some  of  her  baskets  Miss  Roffey  uses  as  many  as  seven 
different  types  of  material.  For  example,  one  basket  had  Hazel 
for  slath  and  upstakes,  Honeysuckle  tied  the  slath,  Virginia 
Creeper  for  pairing  base,  Weeping  Willow  for  upsetting  and  wale, 
Snow-berry  for  randing  sides,  Travellers’  Joy  as  an  incidental, 
Dogwood  for  top  band. 
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Experiments  are  continuing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  basket  makers 
all  over  the  country  will  pool  their  ideas.  Further  courses  may 
be  arranged  at  Kew  later  in  the  year. 

I  understand  that  Queen  Mary  has  graciously  accepted  a  waste- 
material  basket  made  by  Miss  Roft'ey. 


THE  HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION. 

By  James  Cormack. 

|  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  held  on  $th 

June,  1943.] 

I  think  it  will  interest  some  and  give  others  a  better  perspec¬ 
tive  if  we  consider  the  qualifications  demanded  in  1920 — for  a 
standard  was  required.  » 

From  1  st  July,  1919,  the  then  Board  of  Health  “approved” 
of  a  home  teacher  and  “consented”  to  his  employment  before 
the  grant  of  ^7 8  was  payable.  The  approval  was  governed  by 
a  report  of  work  over  a  period  of  three  months,  this  being  given  by 
the  employing  agency  and  the  board’s  inspector.  Appointments 
held  continuously  from  previous  to  1st  July,  1919,  did  not  re¬ 
quire  approval  or  consent. 

It  is  obvious  this  could  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement, 
especially  when  large  numbers  were  entering  the  work,  and  in 
1922  the  College  of  Teachers  was  asked  to  institute  and  carry 
out  an  examination  which  would  supersede  the  arrangements  in 
operation.  Persons  employed  as  home  teachers  for  a  period  of 
two  years  were  not  required  to  sit  for  the  examination,  but  those 
employed  for  less  had  to  sit  and  a  condition  of  future  appoint¬ 
ments  was  that  either  the  person  was  in  possession  .of  the  home 
teacher’s  certificate  or  must  pass  the  examination  within  two 
years.  The  Government  department  paid  the  deficit  incurred  in 
preparing  and  carrying  through  the  examination. 

The  first  examination  was  held  in  1923,  and,  while  not  satis¬ 
factory  according  to  present-day  standards,  I  consider  it  very 
creditable.  The  papers  were  set  with  no  previous  experience  to 
assist — a  time  table  was  required  for  persons  coming  from  all 
over  the  country  and  for  many  different  subjects. 

The  position  of  the  examiners  was  made  more  unhappy  by 
the  fact  that  many  entrants  had  been  employed  by  the  outdoor 
blind  organizations  for  a  number  of  years;  the}’  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  department  concerned  and  they  were  not  com- 
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pelled  to  sit  for  the  examination.  Thank  goodness  I  was  not  an 
examiner  ! 

The  conditions  of  the  examinations  of  the  1920’s  were  im¬ 
proved,  and  while  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  examinations  during 
the  i93o’s  were  by  any  means  perfect,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
methods  are  unsatisfactory.  There  are  bound  to  be  changes, 
first  from  the  actual  growth  of  blind  welfare  services,  secondly 
from  within  the  profession  itself,  as  the  members — in  the  words 
of  the  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers — “will  demand  from  new¬ 
comers  both  that  they  shall  study  that  body  of  knowledge  and 
doctrine  and  that  they  shall  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  detail  of 
their  daily  needs.” 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  system  of  examination  to-day.  Exam¬ 
iners  are  appointed  by  the  General  Executive,  and  also  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  experts  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  examine.  There 
are  a  number  of  home  teachers  on  the  board,  as  well  as  persons 
who  are  connected  with  home  teaching'  (it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  many  places  in  England  the  home  teaching  service  is  part 
of  the  institution).  There  are  others,  experts  in  handicrafts,  and 
therefore  competent  examiners  on  such  subjects.  They  do  not 
examine  in  any  other  subject. 

The  actual  papers  for  the  examination  are  compiled  at  a  meet¬ 
ing'  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  method  varying  with  the 
subject. 

Passages  for  braille  reading  and  dictation,  lists  of  words, 
passages  for  moon  reading  are  selected  by  Mr.  Lochhead.  These 
passages  are  submitted  to  the  board,  who  choose  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  easy  for  Mr.  Lochhead 
to  make  selections,  for  passages  must  not  be  obscure,  and,  while 
short,  must  give  a  proper  test,  yet  allow  the  candidate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  quickly  grasping  the  context.  It  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
tell  how  the  passage  will  look  when  printed,  and  strange  things 
happen.  This  year  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  lines  of  the  braille 
passage  all  started  with  the  letter  “L.”  Some  sighted  candi¬ 
dates  seemed  to  find  this  awkward.  In  the  moon  passage,  the 
*  word  “job”  appeared  once  in  each  of  two  successive  lines,  making 
the  candidate  read  it  first  from  left  to  right,  then  from  right  to 
left.  It  is  peculiar  how  candidates  react  to  certain  words.  The 
word  “mercantile”  stuck  a  number  of  them,  but  all  took  the 
word  “inarticulate”  in  their  stride,  although  it  is  not  so  common 
and  the  word  was  divided  so  that  the  last  two  letters  were  in  the 
line  below.  The  marks  allocated  are  divided — 50  each  for  the 
reading  and  writing  of  Braille,  85  for  reading  Moon,  and  15  for 
an  oral  test  in  moon  type.  Professional  knowledge  is  divided 
into  two  papers — theoretical  and  case-work,  the  latter  instead  of 
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the  former  viva  voce  test  that  was  once  used.  Home  teaching- 
members  of  the  examining-  board  are  each  asked  to.  submit  ques¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  resulting  list  (which  last  year  totalled  almost 
40  in  each  subject)  the  examiners  chose  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best. 

The  examples  which  appear  on  the  case-work  paper  are  not 
created  from  the  imagination  of  the  examiners,  they  are  actual 
cases.  In  fact  it  has  been  suggested  that  those  members  of  the 
examining  board  who  are  in  the  home  teaching  service  use  their 
position  unfairly.  They  get  candidates  to  supply  the  answers  to 
difficult  questions  for  which  they  themselves  cannot  find  satisfactory 
solutions.  I  personally  had  not  thought  of  this,  but  the  idea  is 
well  worth  serious  consideration. 

In  case-work,  too,  peculiar  things  happen.  In  this  year’s 
paper  there  is  a  question  regarding-  a  boy  of  14^  years  blinded 
through  an  accident.  So  far  as  I  know  the  question  did  not  come 
from  Scotland.  Yet  with  little  alteration  it  might  well  be  a  recent 
case  which  occurred  here  in  the  West,  and,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  there  is  a  parallel  case  in  the  East.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  aim.  The  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  selection  of  extreme 
and  rare  cases. 

The  questions  of  the  theoretical  paper  are  general.  Personally 
1  like  questions  such  as:  “What  are  the  conditions  for  receipt  of 
a  Blind  Old  Age  Pension?” — because  the  answer  is  either  right 
or  wrong;  the  assessing  of  marks  is  made  easy.  Some  people  do 
not  like  questions  such  as  “Discuss  the  Beveridge  or  Tomlinson 
Reports  so  far  as  the  blind  are  concerned.”  By  such  a  question, 
however,  one  does  find  whether  the  candidates  are  at  least  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  they  propose  to  undertake. 

The  choice  of  passag-es  for  Moon  and  Braille,  the  discussion 
on  the  best  questions  and  the  final  selection  of  six  questions  from 
about  40,  take  a  long  time,  with  the  result  that  not  enough  time 
is  given  to  the  consideration  of  each  and  every  test  for  the  vari- 
ous  handicrafts.  These  tests  are  submitted  by  or  delegated  to 
those  experienced  in  the  respective  subjects. 

Before  the  actual  examination  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prepara¬ 
tory  work.  As  you  know,  entrance  forms  (with  the  appropriate 
fee)  are  sent  to  the  registrar,  who  gives  each  candidate  the  num¬ 
ber  which  must  appear  on  his  papers.  This  number,  together 
with  the  names  of  subjects  for  which  the  candidate  enters,  is  sent 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  examiners,  therefore,  do  not  know  which  paper  belongs  to 
any  particular  candidate. 

1  cannot  tell  you  how  Mr.  Stevens  works  out  the  time  table. 
It  is  a  task  of  no  small  dimensions,  involving  the  arranging  of 
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the  times  for  the  various  handicrafts,  together  with  the  periods 
of  15  minutes  for  the  oral  examinations — reading,  manual  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  ability  to  teach.  These  times  must  not  clash  one  with 
another.  By  the  way,  the  marks  for  the  manual  alphabet  and 
ability  to  teach  are  20  and  40  respectively ;  professional  know¬ 
ledge — 60  marks  for  theoretical  and  40  for  case-work. 

At  the  examination  centre  itself  the  first  duty  of  the  examiners 
is  to  try  to  put  the  candidate  at  ease.  No  person  can  give  of 
their  best  if  he  or  she  feels  placed  in  a  corner  awaiting  punish¬ 
ment.  This  first  duty,  I  think,  has  been  performed  successfully, 
but  the  candidates  themselves  are  the  only  persons  who  can  say. 
Except  in  very  rare  circumstances,  only  members  of  the  examin¬ 
ers’  board  acutally  examine.  Exceptional  circumstances  do,  on 
occasion,  arise.  At  Craigmillar,  this  year,  none  of  the  three 
examiner's  present  felt  themselves  capable  of  examining  in  braille 
music.  In  this  instance  Miss  Russel  and  Mr.  Irvine  acted,  Mr. 
Lochhead  being  present  when  the  candidates  were  heard.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  myself,  I  think  the  examination  was  better  conducted  by 
them  than  by  me. 

Examiners  are  also  careful  not  to  examine  candidates  in 
whom  they  may  be  interested.  Arrangements  are  made  at  the 
examination  centre  which  prevent  this. 

In  the  past,  complaint  has  been  made  that  candidates  have 
been  interrupted  while  doing  one  subject  in  order  to  be  examined 
in  another.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  this  has  only  been 
done  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  candidate — usually  it  was 
a  question  of  catching  a  train  or  even  a  boat.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  time  and  expense  matter  to  many  candidates  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  Free  State — in  one  instance  from  South  Africa. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  an  hour  made  much  difference  in  the  last 
case.  Even  when  a  break  is  made,  time  is  allowed  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  loss. 

It  may  interest  the  members  here  to  know  that  the  Ministry 
of  Health  has  not  just  said  to  the  College  :  “Run  the  examination 
and  we’ll  pay  the  deficit’’— and  left  it  at  that.  This  year,  Miss 
Bramhall,  of  the  Ministry,  was  present  most  of  the  three  days 
at  Birmingham  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  examination  there, 
particularly,  I  understand,  did  she  observe  that  no  candidate  was 
judged  by  only  one  examiner. 

I  The  method  adopted  to  correct  the  papers,  etc.,  does  necessi¬ 

tate  some  lapsed  time  before  results  are  published.  1  know  the 
feelings  of  the  candidates.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
method  which  would  be  equally  just  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  handicrafts  were  marked  at  each  centre,  there  would  be  two, 
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perhaps  three,  standards.  Therefore,  specimens  of  work  and 
papers  are  sent  to  one  centre.  A  different  procedure  is  adopted 
for  professional  knowledge  papers.  It  will  be  best,  I  think,  if  1 
take  case-work  as  an  example.  There  are  six  questions,  of  which 
four  should  be  attempted.  After  the  examination,  let  us  say  Miss 
Thomas  is  asked  to  correct  questions  i  and  2  ;  Miss  Bradfield, 
questions  3  and  4;  and  1,  questions  5  and  6.  Marks  allocated  are 
sent  direct  to  Mr.  Stevens,  so  one  examiner  does  not  know  what 
another  has  given.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  evident, 
but  the  posting  of  papers  (registered  post  I  may  say),  and  the 
actual  correction,  do  take  time. 

A  most  important  fact  I  nearly  omitted :  the  examiners  re¬ 
ceive  no  fee  for  their  services. 

When  I  finish  I  know  many  things  will  be  said  ;  many  ques¬ 
tions  asked. 

I  do  not  wish  to  curb  criticism — far  from  it.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  neither  the  method  nor  the  subjects  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  are  stable.  Speaking  for  the  Board  of  Examiners,  I  am 
sure  any  suggestions  you  make  will  be  seriously  considered  and 
will  be  acted  upon  if  possible,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  for  home  teachers,  who  will  work  in  areas  requiring  varying 
services — areas  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland,  as  well 
as  Scotland. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Meetings  of  the  Branch. — A  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held 
in  Glasgow  on  5th  June.  A  paper  on  the  teaching  of  Braille  was 
read  by  Mr.  Lochhead,  which  provoked  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject.  Mr.  Lochhead  was  asked  by  several  speakers  to 
compile  a  book  for  teaching  Braille,  which  would  embody  the 
suggestions  elaborated  in  his  paper ;  he  agreed  to  consider  the 
request.  Mr.  Cormack  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Examination,  in  which  he  outlined  the  development  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  described  how  it  was  conducted.  An  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Cormack  had  to  answer  a  good  mam- 
questions. 

At  the  business  part  of  the  meeting  many  questions  of  current 
interest  were  dealt  with,  but  as  time  pressed  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  again  on  June  26th,  in  Edinburgh,  to  discuss  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  domiciliary  allowances.  However,  Parliament  has 
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settled  this  matter  without  waiting-  for  the  Scottish  Branch  ! 
The  executive  therefore  decided  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  next 
session  to  the  consideration  of  a  draft  report  circulated  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Federation,  the  Home  Teachers’  Society 
and  the  College.  , 

The  gathering  on  June  26th  was  rather  small,  but  members 
aired  their  views  and  voiced  their  opinions  so  energetically  that 
the  meeting  lasted  over  three  hours.  In  the  main  t he  draft  report 
was  approved. 

Craigmillar  Club  Reunion. — This  reunion  was  held  on  June 
26th;  no  members  were  present.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Mus.Bac.,  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Campbell,  M.A.,  re-elected 
Secretary.  Mr.  Campbell  has  held  this  post  since  1935. 

University  Passes. — Degree  of  M.A. — H.  Farquharson  passed 
in  English  and  in  British  History;  J.  Jamieson  passed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  History.  Miss  Pamela  Thorburn,  M.A.,  has  gained  her 
Diploma  in  Social  Study. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (Inc.), 

15  West  1 6th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  26 th,  1943. 

The  Teaching  of  Braille. 

Dear  Editor, 

1  have  been  reading  your  magazine,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
with  great  interest.  Owing  to  it  and  The  New  Beacon  we  are 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  developments  and  trends  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  England. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  a  problem 
which  has  lately  been  discussed  among  educators  of  the  blind  in 
this  country,  that  is,  the  method  and  the  procedure  of  teaching 
braille  reading  and  writing,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Braille  Grade  II  (Standard  English  Braille). 

As  you  perhaps  know,  most  of  our  schools  begin  the  teaching 
of  Braille  with  Braille  Grade  I.  When  the  children  know  this 
full-spelling  system  sufficiently  well  Braille  Grade  1^  is  gradu¬ 
ally  introduced  and  established.  When  this  is  mastered,  Braille 
Grade  II  is  taught  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  braille  reading  and 
writing.  As  you  can  see  from  this  Braille  Grade  1^  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  definite  and  fixed  intermediary  system  beween  Grade 
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I  and  Grade  II.  Many  teachers  have  recognized  that  this  shift  from 
one  word-picture  to  a  second,  and  then  to  the  final  one,  constitutes 
a  problem  and  may  be  a  disadvantage  to  their  pupils. 

We  know  that  you  in  England  are  following  a  different  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  we  would  like  to  get  some  definite  information  on 
your  accepted  way  of  teaching  Braille.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  the  following  questions  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  : — 

t — When  do  you  begin  the  teaching  of  braille  reading? 

2 — When  do  you  begin  the  teaching  of  braille  writing? 

7 — Do  vou  start  out  with  teaching  Braille  Grade  I  or  do  you 
start  with  Grade  II? 

4 —  If  you  start  with  Braille  Grade  II  do  you  ever  go  back  to 
Grade  I  in  order  to  give  your  pupils  the  full  spelling  of  the 
words  which  they  need  in  using  the  typewriter? 

5 —  If  you  start  with  Grade  I,  do  you  introduce  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  Grade  II  gradually  as  the  spelling  of  more  difficult 
words  occurs  at  the  various  age  levels,  or  do  you  introduce 
the  braille  contractions  of  Grade  II  independently  of 
spelling? 

6 —  Do  your  beginners  use  the  braille  slate,  or  the  braille 
writer? 

7 —  If  the  slate  is  used,  when  do  you  introduce  the  braille 
writer,  or  vice  versa? 

8 —  Do  you  have  braille  readers  or  textbooks  which  concur 
with  your  method  of  teaching?  What  are  these? 

9 —  When  do  you  expect  your  pupils  normally  to  be  able  to 
read  Braille  Grade  II? 

io — In  teaching  braille  reading  do  you  establish  a  definite 
method  of  using  (a)  the  right  or  the  left  hand,  (b)  certain 
fingers ;  or  is  there  no  fixed  procedure  for  hand  and  finger 
use? 

I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  these  questions  and  add  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
mention.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  details  in  the  teaching 
of  Braille  could  you  pass  this  letter  on  to  someone  who,  in  your 
judgment,  would  be  able  to  give  me  the  pertinent  information. 

Let  me  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
Director  of  Educational  Research. 

*  *  *  * 
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Sandholme,  Norwood  Road, 

St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea, 

12 ih  May ,  1943. 

Gardening  for  the  Blind. 

Dear  Editor, 

My  home  teacher  tells  me  that  you  might  be  interested  to  hear 
from  me,  and  as  it  is  a  vile  day,  here  goes  :  to  introduce  myself — 
1  am  72,  married,  nine  children,  two  of  them  step,  and  have  been 
a  schoolmaster ;  my  sight  went  west  over  two  years  ago,  from 
corneal  ulcers,  which  have  attacked  me  on  and  off  since  I  was 
20 — I  do  not  know  why.  I  retired  here  from  Liverpool  about 
eight  years  ago  and  took  up  gardening  for  occupation  and  hobby. 

1  started  an  allotment,  which  I  later  added  to  until  l  was  working 
ihree.  1  built  a  hut  there  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it;  then  the 
sight  went  and  things  became  very  black,  but  with  the  aid  of 
a  white  stick  and  much  help  and  encouragement  from  my  home 
teacher  1  was  able  to  hold  on  to  things  a  bit.  1  soon  managed  to 
read  Moon  and  to  type;  this  is  very  helpful,  as  my  children  are 
spattered  over  the  globe  making  things  unpleasant  lor  the  Huns. 

I  would  not  give  up  gardening  and  kept  one  allotment.  At  first  it 
was  a  trial,  but  a  friend  helped  me  to  put  up  some  posts  and  wires, 
and  now  1  can  manage  to  keep  the  home  supplied  with  vegetables 
and  give  myself  occupation  and  interest ;  there  were  many  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  got  over,  but  many  have  been  surmounted,  though  not  all. 

Digging  over  the  whole  plot  after  the  crops  had  been  cleared 
was  my  first  problem  and  was  got  over  by  getting  three  lengths 
of  wood  about  seven  feet  long  and  laying  them  down  in  a  three- 
sided  square.  1  could  feel  them  with  the  spade  and  dig  until  all 
in  the  pen  had  been  turned  over ;  weeds  and  sods  were  put  into  a 
dump  to  make  compost  for  next  year;  then  the  pen  was  moved  on 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  plot  had  been  turned  and  left  to  aerate. 
It  took  a  long  time  and  was  tough  work;  then  came  the  sowing 
of  the  broad  beans,  to  be  followed  by  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  At 
first  I  tried  to  keep  a  straight  line  by  measuring  from  the  border 
and  stretching  a  line  across  the  plot,  but  this  did  not  do  well, 
as  I  could  not  feel  the  cord  with  my  fork  and  often  dug  in  the  cord, 
or  cut  it  with  the  spade.  Now  I  stretch  the  cord  six  inches  above 
the  ground  and  lay  mv  lengths  of  wood  under  this;  I  can  feel  these 
with  spade  or  fork  and  can  keep  a  fairly  good  line.  I  put  in  a 
stick  at  the  end  of  the  row  and  measure  from  this  to  mark  the 
next  row,  and  so  on  along  the  plot,  putting  sticks  at  each  end  of 
each  row.  After  forking  and  raking  a  row  I  sow  by  kneeling  on 
a  mat  which  is  pulled  along  as  needed,  feeling  the  wood  lengths 
as  I  put  in  the  seeds  and  spanning  distances  between  holes  witl> 
my  hand.  As  I  have  made  the  earth  friable  with  fork  and  rake 
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I  plant  the  seeds  with  my  fingers,  but  potatoes  with  a  trowel. 
When  rows  are  planted  and  done  with  for  the  time,  in  order  to 
know  what  is  there  I  have  made  some  wire  letters,  which  1  tie 
to  sticks  which  mark  the  rows;  and  if  there  are  several  of  the 
same  rows  1  put  in  a  stick  at  each  end  and  stretch  a  string  be¬ 
tween  them  and  hang-  the  wire  letter  in  the  centre.  If  I  knock 
down  my  sticks  and  do  not  know  where  I  am  working-  there  is 
usually  someone  near  who  will  come  and  pdt  me  right ;  alloteers 
are  kind  and  helpful  men — sometimes  the  trouble  is  that  I  have 
lost  a  tool.  I  hope  to  be  at  it  again  in  an  hour  or  so  ;  1  am  putting- 
in  main  crop  potatoes  now.  I  am  told  my  beans,  early  peas  and 
shallots  look  promising-.  1  hope  that  my  efforts  to  overcome 
difficulties  may  be  of  use  to  some  other  member  of  the  white  stick 
brigade  who  is  trying  to  dig  for  victory ;  any  helpful  ideas  from 
you  or  any  one  else  will  be  welcomed  by  me,  and  I  shall  at  any 
time  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions.  I  must  finish  this  now, 
as  I  am  a  busy  man — writing  to  my  children,  reading,  laying  for  . 
meals,  washing  up  after  them,  going  errands  and  other  home 
jobs  do  not  leave  me  much  time  for  writing  essays  on  how  to 
grow  vegetables,  by  an  old  crock,  do  they?  Kia  ora. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Reginald  J.  Tollit. 

P.S. — Any  mistakes  in  typing  may  not  be  taken  down  and  used  in 
evidence  against  me. 


REVIEW. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne. 

The  1942  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for 
the  Blind  makes  interesting  reading. 

The  requirements  of  the  Institution  in  the  financial  sense  are 
roughly  ^'500  per  week,  and  of  that  amount  about  ^180  a  week 
is  produced  by  voluntary  effort  through  the  work  of  auxiliaries. 

We  are  interested  to  learn  that  Ormond  Hall,  the  nursery  and 
school  buildings  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  and  that  the  pupils  have  been  moved  to  “The 
Georgian,”  Olinda.  The  evacuation  has  proved  expensive,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  compensation  from  the  Government  will  be 
forthcoming. 


\ 
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Mr.  Hedger  is  now  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  work — the  educa¬ 
tion  department  has  established  a  special  class  for  myopic  and 
partially-sighted  children,  and  very  satisfactory  results  are  being 
obtained. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Members  of  the  College,  and  all  who  have  had  associations 
with  the  Birmingham  Institution,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
at  its  ninety-sixth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Harborne  in  June, 
the  chairman  of  the  general  committee,  Mr.  Wilfrid  C.  Mathews, 
announced  that  Lickey  Grange,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lord 
Austin,  has  been  purchased,  together  with  twenty-six  acres  of 
land,  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  residential  school. 

The  site,  situated  n  miles  from  the  centre  of  Birmingham, 
and  two  from  Bromsgrove,  lies  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Lickey  Hills,  and  commands  extensive  views  over  the  Bredon, 
Malvern,  Abberley  and  Cless  Hills.  The  future  school  will  have  all 
the  cultural  facilities  of  a  big  city  at  its  disposal,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  country  life  in  this  particularly 
pleasant  part  of  Worcestershire. 

The  committee  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  three  evacua¬ 
tion  centres  of  the  school  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  will  be  able  to  incorporate  in  the  post-war  plans  suggestions 
following  on  their  observations  from  time  to  time. 


THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND, 
WESTBURY -ON-TRYM ,  BRISTOL, 

(War-time  address:  Templecombe,  Somerset.) 

/  •  «  * 

The  following  poems  and  essay  by  pupils  of  the  above  school 
were  entries  received  in  the  annual  Eisteddfod  held  in  Temple¬ 
combe  House,  April,  1943. 

The  work  is  representative  of  the  standard  achieved  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  upper  standards  here,  blind  and  partially 
sighted. 
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The  entries  are  entirely  the  pupils’  own  work,  executed  in  his 
or  her  own  time. 

We  forward  them  in  jthe  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some 
interest  and  use  to  teachers  when  comparing  and  assessing  their 
own  pupils’  work. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

[Two  stories  were  also  submitted,  for  which  unfortunately  we 
have  no  space.  The  boy’s  own  spelling  has  been  left  in  the 
essay;  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  usually  in  short  and  com¬ 
mon  words  that  mistakes  occur. — Editor.] 

*  *  *  * 

EASTER. 

By  Brenda  Jay  (15  years). 

A  week  before,  midst  hopeful  crowds  He  went, 

Amidst  the  palms  and  children’s  happy  cries, 

But  now  beneath  a  cross  bar  He  was  bent, 

And  how  the  crowd  proclaims,  “Oh,  crucify  !’’ 

When  nailed  upon  the  cross,  hung  there  to  die, 

And  the  few  who  loved  Him,  to  Him  came; 

He  bade  His  mother  and  the  others,  not  to  cry; 

He  comforted,  and  said,  “I’ll  come  again.” 

He  loved  us  all,  for  us  He  came  to  die; 

He  bore  there  all  our  sorrow,  sin  and  shame ; 

He  went  to  make  a  place  for  us  on  high, 

And  of  His  death  we  think  at  Easter-time. 

;  » 

*  #  #  * 

THE  SIREN. 

By  Edgar  Pocock  (15  years). 

The  village  where  I  love  to  roam 
Has  now  a  little  aerodrome, 

We  often  see  the  fighters  go 
Across  the  sea  just  to  and  fro. 

Some  days  we  hear  the  siren  sound, 

And  trot  off  to  our  underground, 

But  when  we  hear  the  bright  “all  clear,” 

We  come  out  without  any  fear. 


/ 


* 
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One  day,  when  the  clouds  were  low, 

When  the  sirens  did  not  blow,  .. 

Down  came  Jerry  with  a  swoop, 

Up  again  and  loop  the  loop. 

Then  the  bombs  came,  loud  and  clear, 

Which  sent  round  a  lot  of  fear, 

People  buried  in  their  house — 

Didn’t  the  wardens  make  a  grouse. 

Then  the  plane  went  off  at  last, 

Leaving  behind  with  the  blast, 

Houses  shattered  in  the  lanes, 

Most  of  all  the  window  panes. 

-  Most  of  the  people  went  away, 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day, 

To  other  places  that  were  new, 

Where  the  sirens  never  blew. 

*  *  *  * 

AFTER  THE  WAR— WHAT? 

Bv  Robert  Edcington  (17  years — totally  blind). 

1  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who  calls  him 
or  herself  a  patriot,  to  give  this  tremendous  problem  the  most 
careful  attention.  1  hold  this  view  because  it  is,  after  all,  the 
people  who  have  got  to,  or  who  should,  decide  on  what  lines 
this  country  is  to  be  run  when  peace  returns  once  more. 

It  is  not  right,  or  fair,  to  leave  a  matter  of  such  first-rate 
importance  to  us  all  in  the  hands  of  six  hundred  members  of 
Parliament.  When  elaborate  plans  have  been  agreed  upon  it 
♦is  essential  that  they  should  be  given  sufficient  time  to  develop 
properly.  To  try  and  create  a  Utopia  in  six  months  will  only 
serve  to  complicate  matters.  We  cannot,  of  course,  commit 
ourselves  to  anything  definite  at  present,  but  good  and  practical 
suggestions  are  none  the  less  helpful.  The  Government  has 
resentlv  been  conducting  a  good  deal  of  research  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  post-war  problems ;  the  main  result  has  of  course 
been  Sir  William  Beverige’s  Report  on  Social  Security.  Although 
the  suggestions  outlined  in  this  document  have  been  widely 
aclaimed  by  the  general  public,  it  must  be  said  that,  many  of  the 
opinions  held  in  favour  of  the  scheme  are  unprofessional.  1 
would  suggest  that  much  sounder  views  could  be  based  on  such 
matters  if  easy  books  on  politics  and  economics  were  more  widely 
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read.  But  anyone  who  imagines  that  things  can  be  settled  with¬ 
out  difficulty  is  destined  to  be  disappointed.  No  one  should  be 
under  any  illusions  as  to  the  task  which  lies  ahead.  The  obvious 
fact  which  stands  out  above  all  else  is  that  before  all  the  projects 
and  ambitions  of  a  true  democracy  can  be  attained,  a  standard  of 
living  which  will  satisfy  all  classes  of  the  social  scale  must  be 
reached.  The  stupendous  difficulties  which  this  envolves  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Before  heigher  disability  grants,  old  age 
pensions  and  unemployment  grants,  etc.,  can  be  raised,  taxation 
must  inevitably  rise  also — that  is,  above  pre-war  levels. 

But  if  the  Country  can  afford  twelve  million  pounds  a  day  on 
war  expenditure,  surely  that  sum  in  a  month  would  not  be  idly 
spent  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

If  we  are  going  to  tackle  the  problem  in  its  right  perspective, 
we  must  not  flinch  from  facts.  Unemployment  must  be  totally 
obliterated  and  this  will  not  be  easv,  but  if  we  can  once  again 
develope  our  productive  capacity  and  export  trade  we  may  go  a 
long  way  towards  gaining  this  end. 

Having  not  yet  left  school  myself,  I  do  not  reallv  hold  the 
right  to  say  anything  about  education.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
there  will’ come  ‘development  which  will  improve  condisions  in 
this  particular  field  after  the  war.  Committees  set  up  by  the 
Board  of  Education  have,  in  my  opinion,  contributed  some  very 
useful  proposals  which  will  I  think  be  accepted  by  the 
Cxovernment. 

Broadly  speaking,  nobody  can  say  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  what  will  happen  after  the  war.  Despite  all  the  death  and 
distruction  the  war  has  caused,  it  has  done  us  some  good  in  so 
far  that  it  has  built  up  a  closer  sence  of  relationship  between  us 
and  America,  and  has  placed  us  on  better  terms  with  Russia. 
These  friendships  may  help  us  considerably. 

I  think  that  prospects  for  a  better  Britton  after  the  war  are 
bv  no  means  gloomy. 


THE  “V”  SIGN. 

Can  you  hear  it  calling  through  the  silent  night? 
Can  you  hear  it  calling  through  the  morning  light? 
Calling  down  the  valley,  calling  up  the  hill, 
Bubbling  in  the  fountains,  rippling  in  the  rills. 
Calling,  never  ceasing,  as  clearly  as  can  be  : 

Victory  “V.” 
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Can  you  hear  it  tapping-  on  the  window  pane? 

Can  you  hear  it  pattering-  in  the  falling  rain? 

Calling  in  the  willows,  where  the  wind  blows  strong. 
Calling,  never  ceasing,  across  the  verse  of  song : 

Victory  “V.” 

Can  you  hear  it  rumble  in  the  traffic’s  rush? 

Hark  !  the  blackbird  sings  it  in  the  hawthorn  bush. 
Rumbling  in  the  thunder,  flashing  in  the  light. 

Calling,  never  ceasing,  in  shadow  or  in  light  : 

Victory  “V.” 

Can  you  hear  it  calling,  calling  you  and  me? 

“Fight!”  it  calls,  “Fight  onward  to  Peace  and  Liberty.” 
Your  efforts  must  not  slacken,  work  must  still  go  on, 

So  let  us  join  together  and  sing  this  joyful  song : 

Victory  “V.” 

June  Sanderson  (aged  14T  years). 
Wavertree  School  for  the  Blind. 


HOME  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,  1943. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1943,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained :  — 

Adams,  James  Frederick  Charles — Rush  Seating. 

Arnold,  Daphne  Elizabeth — Hand  Knitting,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  String  Bag 
Making  and  Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Benfield,  Rose  Annie — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  String  Bag  Making 
and  Raffia  Work. 

Brain,  Rosalie  Maud — Chair  Caning. 

Butt,  Doreen  May. 

Caffrey,  Mary  Eva — Rush  Seating. 

Campbell,  Margaret  Isabella  Nelson — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Sea- 
grass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work,  Typewriting. 

Cove,  Winefride  Gillard — String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work,  Netting. 

Crowe,  Edward  Ernest — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Netting. 

Cuming,  Mary  Bernice — Moon. 

Ehrlich,  Lotte — Braille,  Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 
Gillies,  Ernest  Stanley — Braille,  Braille  Music. 
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Goodall,  Nellie — Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 
Harris,  Betty  Ellen — Moon. 

Hart,  Michael. 

Howe,  Lily — Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Hughes,  Emily  Sarah — Rug  Making. 

Knox,  Bertha — Rug  Making. 

Lewis,  William — Braille,  Moon,  Braille  Music. 

Lusty,  Margaret  Jane — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Professional  Know¬ 
ledge  (Theoretical), 

Milliard,  Freda  Annie. 

Newman,  Dorothy  Monica. 

Palmer,  Alice  Mabel — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Hand 

Knitting. 

Pargetter,  Doris  Lilian — Rug  Making. 

Payne,  Hettie  Katherine — Moon,  Typewriting. 

Peacock,  Joyce  May. 

Perry,  Helen  Steele — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Hand 
*  Knitting,  Rug  Making. 

Pierce,  Edith  May — Moon,  Hand  Knitting,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work, 
Rug  Making,  Typewriting  ( pr oxime  accessit). 

Raynor,  Marjorie  Margaret — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Sea¬ 
grass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Sinclair,  Margaret — Moon,  Hand  Knitting,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work, 
Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Wakeham,  Olive  Matilda. 

West,  Evelyn  Matilda. 

Wilson,  Margaret  Isabella — Braille,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair 
Caning,  Hand  Knitting,  Rug  Making,  Braille  Music  (Arthur  Pearson 

Prize). 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1943. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1943,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained :  — 

Smith,  Lewis  Vernon  Lloyd. 

Vines,  Dorothy  Mary — Theoretical  Braille,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice 
of  'Peaching,  Chair  Caning,  Hand  Knitting  ( Arthur  Pearson  Prize). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Assistant  Mistress  required  for  September  for  Court  Grange, 
Abbotskerswell,  a  boarding*  school  for  retarded  blind  boys  and 
girls,  7  to  16  years.  (Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education.) 
Burnham  Scale,  Elementary  II,  with  special  school  increment  and 
increment  for  Diploma  of  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Resi¬ 
dent  or  non-resident.  Previous  experience  with  blind  children  not 
essential.  Application  forms  from  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

BARCLAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  GIRLS. 

Assistant  Technical  Mistress  wanted  for  Workshop  at  31 
Wellington  Road,  Brighton.  Must  be  experienced  in  Round  and 
Flat  Knitting  and  be  prepared  to  take  the  Craft  Instructors’ 
examination.  Apply  Principal,  Barclay  School  for  Blind  Girls, 
Little  Paddocks,  Sunninghill,  Berks. 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Resident  Assistant  Teacher  (sighted). — The  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  invites  applications  for  the  post  of  Resident 
Assistant  Teacher  (sighted).  Burnham  Scale  III,  with  Special 
Schools  Increment  and  War  Bonus.  Free  board  and  lodging  for 
supervisory  duties.  Experience  in  teaching  English  and  History 
is  required  and  preference  will  be  given  to  a  suitable  man.  Apply, 
with  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  to  :  Principal,  Rowton  Castle, 
nr.  Shrewsbury. 

DIPLOMAS  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS. 

Home  Teachers  desirous  of  securing  the  Diploma  of  the 
College,  and  who  would  welcome  guidance  and  instruction  in 
preparation  for  the  Examination,  are  invited  to  write  for  terms 
and  particulars  (enclosing  stamp),  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birming¬ 
ham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne  17. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Morning'ton  Street,  Manchester  13, 
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